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PREFACE 


Tuts book is the result of experience in the mining business 
covering some twenty years, in the earlier of which I had to 
do in rapid succession with such diverse operating conditions 
as those presented by Lake Superior iron mines, gold mining in 
Ecuador and Colorado, and lead mining in Idaho and Missouri. 
The profound differences in methods imposed by natural condi- 
tions could not fail to impress themselves on one’s attention. 

Some six years ago a discussion started by Messrs T. A. Rick- 
ard and W. R. Ingalls of the Engineering and Mining Journal on 
the “Cost of Mining” attracted considerable discussion from min- 
ing engineers throughout the world, and I contributed some 
articles. It was natural to continue the investigation of the 
subject. In 1908, at the suggestion of Mr. Ingalls, I undertook 
to prepare some more extended articles for the same journal 
with a view of rationalizing the subject to show how the natural 
factors inevitably impose certain costs that sound engineering 
must recognize, and that to attempt economies unjustified by 
the conditions is the rankest extravagance. 

This book is the outgrowth of those articles and to a lesser 
extent of some lectures given at Harvard University and a large 
amount of discussion and correspondence. The subject is one 
that is inherently interesting to miming men and mining engineers 
and it seems possible that it may interest a somewhat wider field. 
Those who are interested in financial and economic developments 
can hardly escape some contact with the mining business. 

A full treatment of the subject would be encyclopedic, but 
no attempt is made here to give the work that character. I 
have merely tried to give a certain perspective of the business 


in coal, iron, lead, zine, copper, gold, and silver, concentrating - ... 


my effort largely on an attempt to exhibit facts in their proper 
proportion. The principal source of facts is the official. reports 
of mining companies which are not in some fields so numerous 
as could be wished, and, in fact, from some districts are not to 
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be had at all. The best and most numerous reports are issued 
by copper, lead, and gold mining companies. 

In the coal business, reports of a certain kind are abundant 
and generalized statistics are exceedingly abundant, but little 
is to be had in the way of detailed information necessary to a 
satisfactory cost analysis. Consequently, the chapters on coal 
mining are more general than those on other subjects; but while 
a detailed treatment of this immense business would require a 
volume in itself, it may be remarked that coal mining is the 
simplest form of tite industry and a sketch of its essential features 
does not need to be a long one. 

A single corporation accounts for 55 per cent. of the iron out- 
put of the United States, and at the same time its reports are 
far more luminous than those of any other concern in this busi- 
ness. Accordingly much attention is given to the results and 
statistical history of the United States Steel Corporation. The 
independent companies are either utterly secretive or give only 
financial statements that do not yield much to analysis. 

The discussion of lead mining covers the results obtained by 
companies typical of the conditions under which 80 per cent. of 
the American product i is secured. 

In zine mining information is not very saietactaine but it is 
possible to give some idea of the operating conditions under which 
some 80 per cent. of the American product is obtained. 

In copper mining a great deal of detailed information is to be 
had showing results in a fairly satisfactory way in districts that 
produce nearly 90 per cent. of the North American copper. A 
few examples are taken from the outside world. 

In gold and silver, the United States is not pre-eminent 
and examples are taken rather freely from all parts of the 
world. 

It will be seen that the work deals largely with results; matters 
of an engineering or technical nature are generally left out even 
to the extent of ignoring such matters as the assay values of ores. 
This is done in order to make the conclusions base themselves 
on strictly practical and conservative grounds. It happens by 
way of coincidence that this volume will serve as a kind of sup- 
plement to Mr. H.C. Hoover’s work on the “Principles of Mining,”’ 
which deals with the processes of valuation, organization, and 
administration, and the methods used in mining the more pre- 
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cious metals. The reader will find in Mr. Hoover’s book an out- 
line of some of the technical problems not dealt with here. 

I must acknowledge the assistance given by various friends 
in the preparation of this work. Professor H. L. Smyth of Har- 
vard University in particular has aided with many important 
suggestions and is responsible for portions of Chapters I and II. 
Mr. W. R. Ingalls, editor of the Engineering and Mining Journal, 
has kindly allowed me to republish from the “ Mineral Industry ” 
of 1908 his important study of the cost of “Silver-Lead Smelting,” 
which forms the whole of Chapter XVI. Mr. Raphael Welles 
Pumpelly has given great assistance in looking over many reports. 
Messrs. F. W. Bradley, T. A. Richard, J. Parke Channing, Dr. 
James Douglass, Courtlandt E. Palmer, H. M. Chance, George 
S. Rice, and many others have all contributed from time to time 
valuable suggestions and criticisms. 

I cannot help feeling that, while all of the material in this 
book is either old or public property to the extent of being known 
to at least a portion of the profession, there is nevertheless some- 
thing new in it in that it presents a view of the economics of 
mining on a grand scale and in broad outline. It does not seem 
possible that a mining man can fail to understand my meaning. 
If the facts are right the book is right. But in the great range of 
' facts that I have tried to look into many things are more or less 
obscure and it is difficult to be sure that my information is author- 
itative. I shall be greatly obliged if the readers of this book will 
point out errors or supply information. If there is any demand 
for it I shall be glad to prepare a revised edition later, filling in 
some of the shortcomings of the present one. 

J+ KR. FINLAY: 
New York, September, 1909. 
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THE COST OF MINING 
CHAPTER I 


VALUE OF MINING PROPERTY 


Popular tendency to take fragmentary view of mining industry —Its real 
extent and growth — Basis of valuation of mines — Average prices — 
Average costs — The concurrent fluctuation of prices and costs — Gen- 
eral principles of relation of cost to price— Types of mining enterprises 
— The nature of a mining investment — Algebraic discussion of the 
calculation of present values of mining stocks from determined factors — 
The most profitable length of period for working out mines with known 
ore reserves. 


In this volume we propose to discuss the business of. mining 
on broad lines. Most people who connect themselves with this 
‘most important industry are interested only in certain sections 
of it, even to a point of almost forgetting that there is a mining 
business outside of their own particular field. People who have 
been engaged, for instance, in gold mining are apt to think of 
coal and iron mining as a different business. We find people. 
talking about mining stocks in an unjustifiably restricted sense. 
A certain group will think of mining stocks as referring to shares 
in highly speculative precious metal enterprises, and will not 
even consider as coming within their range such really stable 
and valuable securities as those of the Homestake, Treadwell, 
or of the many great gold-mining enterprises controlled by Brit- 
ish capital. The public does not know that the class of specu- 
lative gold and silver mines which depend on the discovery 
of an occasional bonanza, which is very likely to be exploited 
much more vociferously in the newspapers and on certain stock 
exchanges than its value warrants, forms only an insignificant 
fraction of the mining business. Such properties really depend 
more on psychology than on values. It is instinctive with a 
certain fraction of the human race to be enormously attracted 
by the glitter of gold. 
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Another section of the mining public is that which devotes 
itself to speculation in copper shares, ignoring on the one hand, 
as too speculative, ventures in gold, silver, or lead, and on the 
other hand, as too slow, ventures in coal, iron, or building ma- 
terial. We have a very much larger group of people interested 
in coal and iron, who look upon their business. as being more 
allied to manufacturing and devoid of the speculative element 
that is supposed to enter so largely into the mining business. 


EXTENT AND GROwTH OF MINING BUSINESS 


As a matter of fact the real mining business of the United 
States or of the world at large is too vast to be readily compre- 
hended by any single person. For instance, the technical part 
of copper mining or of oil production is in itself a sufficient study 
for any man who wishes to devote himself to it. But from the 
standpoint of the investing public not directly concerned with 
the management of properties there is no necessity for dwelling 
in much detail on the separate sections of the mining business. 
Ultimately there is no essential distinction between mining brick 
clay and mining diamonds. They are equally natural products; 
they must be looked after and handled on pretty much the 
same principles. It is probably a fact that brick clay is just as 
profitable and just as valuable as the rock which contains the 
almost infinitesimal proportion of diamonds which give it 
value. 

It may be a matter of surprise to many business men to learn 
that in 1907 the total mineral production of the United States 
in a crude form at the mines or metallurgical works was $2,069,- 
000,000; that the total number of men employed in this business 
must be approximately 2,500,000; that of this total output the 
value of silver is less than 2 per cent.; of gold less than 43 per 
cent.; copper less than 9 per cent.; while pig iron counts for 25 
per cent.; coal, 30 per cent.; natural gas and petroleum equal 
the value of copper; and structural materials such as clay, cement, 
lime, and stone amount to 15 per cent. The contemplation of 
these figures will be a great help to one’s sense of proportion in 
the mining business. We accordingly present the following 
tables of mineral production from the reports of the U. 8S, Geo- 
logical Survey: 
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1898 1907 
Products 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Metallic 
Pig iron (spot VEIN) ofacocausebuade long tons] 11,773,934/$116,557,000} 25,781,361) $529,958,000 

Iver, commercial value .......... troy ounces} 54,438,000} 32,118,400] 56,514,700} 37,299,700 
Gold, coining value .............. troy ounces} 3,118,398] 64,463,000 4,374,827) 90,435,700 
pepe value at New York City ...... pounds |526,512,987) 61,865,276) 868,996,491} 173,799,300 
Lead, value at New York City ..... short tons 222,000} 16,650,000 365,166) 38,707,596 
Zinc, value at New York City ..... short tons 115,399} 10,385,910 223,745} 26,401,910 
Quicksilver, value at San Francisco ..... flasks 31,092 1,188,627 21,567 828,931 
Aluminum, value at Pittsburg......... pounds} 5,200,000 1,716,000) 17,211,039 4,926,948 
Antimony, value at San Fran- 

PIS COMM htatrehe cts ore dee eesle ees short tons 3,238 532,101 2,022 622,046 
Nickel, value at Philadelphia......... pounds 11,145 956 —_— = 
TEED oc. igen RA SRO Sec ree pounds _ — — 33,285 
Platinum, value (crude) at New 

OLEACGHEVE ui iste Siorrecs:o w siaieis-ckaiwls troy ounces 225 1,913 357 10,589 

Total value of metallic products ......... —_ 305,482,183 — 903,024,005 
Non-metallic (Spot Values) 
Fuels: 

BiminouUs: coal si 5ccca. «sess short tons | 166,593,623} 132,608,713) 394,759,112) 451,214,842 

Pennsylvania anthracite........... long tons| 47,663,076) 75,414,537| 76,482,421) 163,584,056 

Natural gas ....... PR SAS Or ROIs SB ac RS = 15,296,813 —_— 52,866,835 

Heerlen e erro eae tysicisia0e Pee Te ye ort barrels} 55,364,233) 44,193,359] 166,095,335) 120,106,749 

Pico eeuleulel Sum gercieerereye stasaley Nore s!d thc cvs e sidighe _ 267,513,422 — 787,772,482 
Structural materials. cos wee we ee ae ce ts aa 123,592,445 — 305,847,526 
PD PASIUE CIN ATETIAIS (os .icser'e oie ck suas, 8 otese ees e abe -- 1,098,784 — 1,646,919 
Chemical BGCTISUS Syn te Wine ae ete « as a.c a 12,387,719 — 30,759,684 
ERIC go PS OOO Oe EGO Seen neers — 2,962,055 — 9,761,595 
RSE RA CPOCNIS We Noeals p/clate reser s cheval Pars loe ig 6 ae — 10,236,246 — 30,376,985 

Total value of non-metallic mineral procucts. — 417,790,671 — 1,166,165,191 

Total value of metallic products ........... — 305,482,183 — 903,024,005 

Estimated value of mineral products unspeci- 

TGC ab bce nde SHO c oo oS nee Serre — 1,000,000 — 100,000 


Grand itotal ws chevsro Sic c ataie sielsje was oiatd ler — 724,272,854 — 2,069,289, 196 
TortaL VALUE oF MineraAt Propucts SIncE 1880 
1880 1881 1882 1883 
Wetallic: products: .<.c:<:0s65 + 2c $185,649,163 | $187,549,908 | $214,061,009 | $196,547,259 
Non-metallic products........... 173,279,135 206,783,144 231,340,150 243,812,214 
(inspected! ys..s succes ssicieee ee 6,000,000 6,500,000 6,500,000 6,500,000 
HOt al ire cietetols efsateis\areis clateyeis's ciel $364,928,298 | $400,833,052 | $451,901,159 | $446,859,473 
1884 1885 1886 1887 
Metalli MUICIS euey aisle ate sao $179,230,899 | $172,491,087 | $203,249,225 | $236,598,254 
ea smeriiic peonaees Pe ec PROS 221,879,506 241,312,093 230,088,769 270,989,420 
MMS WECILEG) \./ala fess aie alelt oslo s\<'> ,000,000 5,000,000 800,000 800,000 
BMRA LU etn eter esata tet etae eyeresato.9i .....]} $406,110,405 } $418,803,180 | $484,137,994 | $508,387,674 
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1888 1889 1890 1891 
i tS - sere ensvaretevelevejelelly $237,574,422 | $247,768,701 | $292,649,877 | $282,617,183 
econ oiue naan dogogos 286,150,114 282,623,812 312,826,503 321,767,846 
Unspecified’ 26% cee ca dst teres 900,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,060 
"Potal cy cc csrere eieigioee Seas tsietota eee $524,624,536 | $531,392,513 | $606,476,380 | $605,385,029 


1892 1893 1894 1895 
ic products........+-++ _..| 281,514,539 | $219,436,649| $185,804,594| $245,874,431 
pees sth crodineee cient 340,028,842 | 323,257,318] 362,570,173 | 393,897,097 
Unspecified!s.7.. ees ean 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Toth see cate eee $622,543,381| $543,693,967| $549,374,767| $640,771,528 
1896 1897 1898 1899 
Metallic products.........20+00. $251,445,519 | $265,209,975 | $305,482.83] $487,831,631 
Non-metallic products..........- 388,098,702 | 380,782,607]  417.790.671| 525.524'074 
Unspedifiedins  Noraccicae nme 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
tal ee ee ees $640,544,221 | $646,992,582|  §724,272,854 | $1,014,355,705 
1900 1901 1902 1903 
Metallic products.........+++0+: $511,632,891 | $480,006,859 | $599,916,009 | $583,433 948 
Non-metallic products........... 594,398,501 | 660,993,170]  722:186,708| 907,495,032 
Uns pecihed aa oc eek tiene 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Total ......-.s+eesees+e++++-{ $1,107,031,392 | $1,142,000,029 | $1,323, 102,717 | $1,491,928,980 
1904 1905 1906 1907 
Metallic products............00: $502,149,624 | $702,453,101| $86,110,856 | $90,024,005 
Non-metallic products........-.. 860,522,721 | 922282°724| 1,017,696,178 | 1,166,165.191 
Unspecified «5 iv. acticsc Seaee 400,000 400,000 200,000 100,000 
Total «anda eee eee $1,363,072,345 | $1,625,135,835 | $1,904,007,034 | $2,069,289,196 


We have not been able to cover the whole field ofthe mining 
business, but we shall endeavor to present some idea of the busi- 
ness as applied to coal, iron, gold, copper, silver, lead, and zine. 
These materials amount to over 70 per cent. of the total mineral 
output and it is fair to believe that the principles governing the 
exploitation of this much will apply also to the remainder. 

The above tables should not be dismissed without some 
further comment. They emphasize not only the importance of 
the mining business, but also its increasing importance. The 
mineral output per capita in the United States in 1880, which 
was a boom year, was less than $7.50, while in 1907 it had risen 
to $25. There is not the slightest indication that the increase 
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in the use of minerals has anywhere nearly reached its limits. 
On the contrary, the development is in full career and is likely 
to continue for many decades. So long as the United States 
has two thousand billion tons of accessible coal within its bor- 
ders and vast tracts of irrigible and swamp lands still undevel- 
oped and a rapidly increasing population daily becoming more 
accustomed to increasing standards of efficiency and an increas- 
“ing scale of comfort, we may look forward to great increases of 
business. There is no other field in which activity promises to 
be more widely extended than in mining which furnishes the 
basis for most of the characteristic manufactures of modern civ- 
ilization. : 


VALUATION OF ESTABLISHED Minne CONCERNS 


It is in this particular field also that the process of consoli- 
dation of unit enterprises into larger, more stable, and more 
effective groups is most noticeable. It is inevitable that this 
process will mean an extension of ownership among a larger 
number of holders, concurrent with the concentration of man- 
agement in proportionately fewer but more effective hands. 
The great enterprises of the present are usually far beyond the 
resources of any individual capitalist. Shares of most of our 
great corporations are divided among many thousand people. 
The expansion of this kind of ownership is as inevitable as the 
expansion of business itself. We regard it, therefore, as an im- 
portant function of the mining engineer and mining investor of 
the immediate future to study and fix the valuation of industrial 
shares, based partly or wholly on mining enterprises, as well as 
of single mining properties. Our purpose is to explain how the 
valuation of mining properties depends on some cardinal prin- 
ciples that are easily understood in general terms, but may easily 
be obscured in concrete cases. These principles of course apply 
not to speculation but to serious investment. The basic factors 
are: first, average market prices; secondly, average costs; thirdly, 
the life of the mine. While each of these factors is so easily 
understood as to be practically axiomatic their application always 
involves questions that are not always easy to answer. 

Average Prices. — The average price of any article for a period 
of years in the past is usually very easy to determine, but we 
are immediately confronted with the fact that prices determined 
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with accuracy for certain periods of years do not agree with equally 
well determined prices of other periods of years. For-example, 
the price of copper for the last fifty years has averaged some- 
thing under 16 cents per pound. For the last twenty years it 
has averaged 13.85 cents per pound, while for the last ten years 
it has averaged 15.82 cents per pound. Now since the question 
is not what prices have been in the past, but what they are likely 
to be in the future, it is evident that we must select from these 
various averages the one that seems most likely to conform with 
the probable conditions ahead of us. Such a selection involves 
the consideration of a great variety of subjects. A thing that 
throws most light on this problem is the course of prices them- 
selves. If these prices are plotted in a curve for a long period 
of years it will be found that there have been a series of high-price 
periods followed by another series of low-price periods. It may 
and will make a good deal of difference with our prediction of 
the future whether the crest of each high wave is higher than 
that of the one preceding it, and the low wave not quite so low 
as the one that preceded it. If we find such a state of affairs, 
we are probably justified in concluding that the average price 
of such a commodity is rising. 

One will be influenced in like manner by the demand for a 
given article in comparison with other articles. If we should 
find, for instance, that the amount of lead used in 1890 was equal 
to the amount of copper used, while in 1900 only one-half as much 
was used, and in 1910 only one-quarter as much, it would seem 
to be well worth while to look into the reasons for such changes. 
These reasons might be complex and obscure. It might be that 
they might argue either for higher or for lower prices for either 
of the articles in question. If the consumption of lead were 
proportionately diminished, it might be explained by a deficient 
supply of lead which would argue for higher prices, or it might 
be due to a substitution of other materials for the uses to which 
lead had been put. This would argue for lower prices, etc. It 
is well to point out that these are precisely questions that people 
engaged in trade are constantly considering. But for the man 
who is looking for general tendencies and not for the conditions 
of the moment the ideas of such people are too much fixed on near 
considerations. Their eyes are apt to focus not on the develop- 
ments of a decade, but on those of a week or month. It is against 
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the judging of great and stable securities on these momentary 


considerations that we shall find ourselves compelled to pro- 


test. 


Average Costs. —'The determination of average costs is the 
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principal matter discussed in this volume. It is necessary to 
introduce here a consideration that is easily overlooked, namely, 
that if prices vary, costs vary also, but not to the same extent. 
The value of securities is too often affected by a hasty conclu- 
sion on the part of the public that a rise in prices will go wholly 
to profits, or that a drop in prices will be taken wholly out of 
profits. As an illustration of this fallacy we reproduce here an 
article published in the beginning of 1908 in the Engineering 
and Mining Journal on the Vanishing Point of Profits : 


CoNCURRENT FLUCTUATION OF CosTS AND PRICES 


‘“The Federal Mining and Smelting Company’s report for 1907 
shows a net profit of $2,232,249 after taking out a “development 
account” of $300,000. This came from 130,373 tons of concen- 
trates containing 3,689,298 oz. of silver (worth 68 cents per 
ounce, or $2,508,722.64) and 59,746 tons of lead (worth $116 
per ton, or $6,930,536), the total gross value being $9,439,258.64). 
On this output the profits amount to 23.6 per cent. and the 
costs must therefore be 76.4 per cent., giving an apparent cost 
for lead of 4.43 cents per pound and for silver of 51.95 per 
ounce. 

“At first thought one is apt to assume that with costs © 
the same the company would receive no profit unless the prices 
were above 4.43 cents for lead and 51.95 cents for silver. How 
false such an assumption would be appears from the follow- 
ing: 

“The Ceur d’ Alene mining companies, of which this is one, do 
not smelt their own concentrates but sell them to smelting com- 
panies under contracts somewhat as follows: The smelter pays 
for 90 per cent. of the lead at 90 per cent. of the New York price, 
or 81 per cent. of the full quantity and price when lead sells at 
4.10 cents per pound or under. When the price rises above 4.10 
cents per pound the smelter pays 81 per cent. and one-half the 
additional price. Thus if lead sells at $4.50 per pound the smel- 
ter pays 81 per cent. of 4.10 plus one-half of 0.40=3.251. The 
smelter pays for 95 per cent. of the full value of the silver. A 
freight and treatment charge of $16 a ton is deducted from the 
value of average concentrates. Applying this rule to the out- 
put for 1907 we find that the cost of producing concentrates 
was $23.39 a ton, thus: 
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Selling Price Contract Price 
NEGa Glew Nels ss ortte:s OSDir cette sacle 4.171 
DllVieriae sweat ano GSl00 React oe 64.60 

Sioa livmleadiae WL COMtsie Al. cues s caslciaasy aed $38.23 
28.298 oz. silver at 64.60 cents ................000-- 18.28 
Total value REMMUON Want Ate c Sol .catetens, seeded attests Bloke 56.51 
Freight and treatment charge ..............00e000% 16.00 
$40.51 
USOSFSatons at POL 2 Le korn os ecios owns sive $5,281,410.23 
PRON US ey octy ire min rontictee te were outs Seo 2,232,249.00 
Mo talicostote production wan yet nine tee tere 3,049, 161.23 
$3,049,161.23 ................. $23.39 cost per ton produced 


130,373 


“Now let us see what would happen to the Federal Mining 
and Smelting Company were the prices reduced to the point 
where profits apparently vanish according to 1907 experience. 
The concentrates contained: lead, 45.827 per cent., 916.54 lb., 
and silver, 28.298 oz. per ton. The value is figured as follows: 


Selling Price Contract Price 

Cae eee. et Sec CIENT ae eee Bib te 3.426 

fetillhigee aoe Glaidigighe a ake DL OO Hiatt 49 353 
OG Ves Wop eRveltiny Ck! VAGITS MEMS 6 oe ont ae p aU BOs an eae $31.40 
DSO Oza silver wi 49-505 CONUS sayatuies Ac ns due se ce 13.97 
By ov lacie Weare pene, rey eee ave aecles rae on -ctateso  aeeeans $45.37 

On this our costs are: 

Hrevhtamdy treatment CHargens «oc. 5h. esis ee hs ol $16.00 
VE ersten clam ino ee eee ages ects tetas oun is © sheet le otere 23.39 
$39.39 


“We have a profit remaining of $5.98 per ton. This on 130,373 
tons would be $779,630.54 or 34.9 per cent. of the profit at 1907 
prices. On this basis we may figure the real vanishing point 
for lead as follows: 

“Let the silver price remain stationary and we shall have in 
our concentrates silver worth $13.97. Our cost is $39.39; there- 
fore, 916.54 Ib. of lead must be worth $25.42 or 2.773 cents per 
pound. But as this is only 81 per cent. of the selling price the 
latter will figure 3.421 cents. It would seem, therefore, that we 
have reached the vanishing point of profits as far as the Federal 
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Mining and Smelting Company is concerned with lead at 3.421 
cents and silver at 51.95 cents at New York. 

“But this deduction may also be wrong as the company has a 
chance to select its ores and produce a higher grade product. 
Suppose it produces from its more favorable mines only 65,000 
tons of concentrates instead of 130,373 tons, and that the selected 
concentrates carry 56 per cent. lead and 38 oz. silver. Suppose 
this ore cost 10 per cent. more for mining and milling and 12.5 
per cent. more for freight and treatment and we have a cost of 


Minine‘and milling: (ras cijsa cee ee eeneeeeCOLMO! 
Freight, and: treatment: 2c, .)05,8 te ei poten ree nts 18.00 
43.73 


“But the ore will be worth as follows: 


ead, 1120pounds'at 2)( 73 cents). 7... .42- eine $31.06 
Silver, 38 ounces at 49.353 cents .........-...00s0000: 18.75 
$49.81 


“Thus we have a profit of $6.08 still or $395,200, and in addi- 
tion the company is keeping in its mines a very large amount of 
ore that may be available at better prices. With the above grade. 
of concentrates, supposing that silver remains the same, the van- 
ishing point of profit on lead will be reached at 2.230 cents by 
contract or 2.753 cents at New York. 

“Even yet we have not reached the limit of the company’s 
resources. It is safe to say that if lead had to be sold at 3 cents 
per pound, supplies to the mines would be cheaper and wages 
could be reduced.” 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF RELATION OF Cost TO PRICE 


A simpler explanation of the point explained here may be 
taken from the following considerations: A normal price for cop- 
per may be assumed to be 15 cents a pound. Let us suppose 
that a company under ordinary conditions can produce copper 
for 10 cents a pound, making, therefore, a normal profit of 5 
cents. Let us suppose that copper goes up to 20 cents a pound 
and analyze roughly the conditions which would take place 
under such a rise of price and the effect of those conditions on the 
cost of production. 
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Such a considerable rise of price could only be due to a defi- 
ciency in the supply. Apart from the cutting off of important 
sources of supply by war or other calamity, generally this defici- 
ency must be caused either by a shortage of ore or by a shortage of 
labor or by both. In the case of an individual mine a shortage in 
the supply of ore would naturally mean either impending exhaus- 
tion or an insufficient amount of development. In an ordinary 
mine the volume of copper could be increased by utilizing some low- 
grade ores which would not ordinarily be worth working. Under 
the stimulation of a higher price the management would natu- 
rally utilize these low-grade ores which it could not work at 10 
cents or even at 15 cents copper. It follows as a natural and 
almost inevitable result that each mine would, at 20 cents cop- 
per, undertake the working of a proportion of lower grade stuff 
at very much increased cost. 

But the mere undertaking of increased production implies 
an increased use of labor. Both the efficiency and the supply of 
labor are variables. The efficiency generally depends on the supply. 
Where an enterprise is well established and wages are high the num- 
ber of miners is apt to exceed by a certain percentage the demand. 
In other words, there is always a number of men looking for a 
job. The existence of a crowd of unemployed men always acts 
as a spur to the exertion of those who are fortunate enough to 
have jobs. The sudden expansion of the business will take away 
the surplus of labor. The men who come out of the shafts at 
night no longer see their employment threatened by competi- 
tion. They accordingly take things easier and the immediate 
result is a lowering of efficiency. This means an increase in 
cost. Sometimes it means a very great increase of cost. 

If the enterprise is not paying a rate of wages sufficient to 
cause an over-supply of labor under normal conditions, then any 
attempt to increase the scale of operations will be immediately 
thwarted by lack of men to do the work. If the company finds 
it necessary under such conditions to increase its operations it 
must first secure an increased supply of labor. The usual way 
out of such a difficulty is to raise the wages. 

Furthermore, if copper is scarce and in great demand it is 
usually a corollary that other products are scarce and in great 
demand. Very likely the railroads will be congested with freight; 
manufacturers of machinery overcrowded with orders, These 
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are all factors that increase cost. A mining company wishing 
to get out a large output at 20 cents copper, when it usually 
gets only 15 cents, finds itself under a drain of heavy expense, 
bidding up prices of labor and supplies of all kinds in order to 
accomplish its purpose. In extreme cases it is quite probable 
that the cost is so much increased by these factors as to absorb 
the whole advantage of the increased price. That a certain 
proportion will be absorbed may be considered inevitable. 

The phenomenon of such increases of cost through such con- 
ditions of trade as have been described is familiar to any busi- 
ness man who has lived through one or two panics. When you 
see in the newspapers or in reports of industrial concerns com- 
plaints of a shortage of labor and the inefficiency of labor you 
may prepare for a panic. 

It is a corollary from the same considerations that in periods 
of depression costs will be reduced. Let us suppose that our 
copper company which has been used to 15-cent copper finds itself 
unable to sell for more than 11 cents. This must mean that the 
demand for copper has diminished. It is no longer necessary to 
produce so much. There is no longer the necessity for active 
development. Copper that is needed can be produced from 
selected ores. Since fewer men will be needed the work will be 
done by selected men who will work under a greatly increased 
stimulus of competition. Wages may be reduced. The cumu- 
lative effects of such conditions may mean that the company 
which has produced copper normally at 10 cents may produce it 
for a period at 8 cents or even less and of course find a consider- 
able margin of profit. 


REDUCTION oF Costs Per Ton Not A SIGN OF PROSPERITY 


Also we should not fail to note another general tendency in 
every important mining enterprise, and that is the tendency for 
costs to become reduced as time goes on. In part this tendency 
is due to general improvements in machinery and methods, new 
inventions, better transportation facilities, etc., which the indi- 
vidual enterprise shares with the industry at large. But the 
larger part comes from the settling down of the enterprise itself 
- to a steady gait, to its better organization, to the better results 
secured from labor, and usually to a larger scale of operation 
whereby the unit cost of production is reduced by increasing the 
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number of tons by which the fixed items on the cost sheet are 
divided. It is furthermore to be noted that a diminished cost 
per ton due to these causes hardly ever results in an increased profit 
per ton when the price of the product remains constant or even 
when it increases. Many reasons bring about this result, but 
the most important undoubtedly is the equally general tendency 
to a reduction with time in the metallic content of the ton of ore. 
This in many cases comes from an actual impoverishment with 
depth, which forces the adoption of better methods, resulting in 
lower costs through the inexorable necessity of diminishing 
returns. The Calumet & Hecla is a conspicuous example of the 
achievement in the last ten years of lower costs under the neces- 
sity imposed by a fall of one-third in the yield of its ore. But 
the enlarged scale of operation itself works in the same direc- 
tion even more effectively. The mill or reduction works is nearly 
always overbuilt for the ore developed. To get a low cost per 
ton it must be operated to its capacity. This puts a strain on 
the mine, with the result that in order to keep up the tonnage 
certain stopes are worked which yield rock from which only a 
small profit or none at all is realized. Furthermore, in many — 
mines with ores of several grades the lowering of costs automat- 
ically, as it were, enlarges the available tonnage that may be 
‘handled with some profit, the effect being precisely the same as 
an increase in the price of the product. This result is shown very 
clearly by several of the newer Lake Superior Copper Mines, 
where an enlargement of the mill and of operations generally 
has resulted not only in a diminished cost per ton, but also in a 
diminished yield per ton. It is also conspicuously shown by 
most of the gold mines on the Rand. 

These considerations may be summed up in a few words. A 
diminished metal content in the ton of ore makes it necessary to 
reduce costs, and a reduced cost per ton, which always comes 
with time and enlarged operations, permits the handling at a 
profit of lower and lower grade ore. Therefore, quite independ- 
ently of the course of prices, we have a tendency for cost and 
metallic content per ton to fall together, and the net result of 
this tendency almost invariably is a diminished profit per ton. 

From these considerations it will appear that there is no great 
danger in calculating on average costs bearing a certain propor- 
tion to average prices. We feel like insisting that the only 
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rational way of calculating mining profits is to consider both 
with the greatest possible care. 

In this connection we wish to point out that in calculating 
costs great attention must be given to capital charges as well as 
to operating charges. Undue attention to details of cost and 
too much attention to statements covering single months or years 
are apt to befog one’s vision as to the real proportion of capital 
and expenses. This is an error into which we have been par- 
ticularly careful not to fall. . 

In the discussion of costs to be presented in the following 
chapters we have given great attention to the problem of enter- 
ing in capital or construction costs in due and fair proportions. 
It seems worth while to state at the outset that in the metal 
mines of the United States the total cost for the life of a mine 
is apt to exceed the operating charges from 20 per cent. to 40 
per cent. 


Nature or Mininc INVESTMENTS 

Mining companies may be divided into: 

I. Those which own a single mine confined to a single orebody 
as a definite tract. . 

Il. Those that own various mines each with its individual 
capabilities for expansion. 

III. Those that combine mining with other business such as 
transportation, smelting, or manufacturing. 

It should be plain that these variations afford a great range 
of considerations from simple to complex, and that there is room 
for the exercise of much talent and experience in the appraisal 
of the earning power of a property or of a company. In the 
case of a circumscribed property it is often possible to fix a valu- 
ation from purely physical considerations; but inthe case of 
corporations doing a general mining business there are brought 
into prominence the technical and financial ability of the man- 
agement and the financial state of the corporation. By the last 
consideration we mean whether it is in debt or not and whether 
its indebtedness can easily be’ disposed of, or whether the debts 
will drown the earning power of the property rendering the equity 
of it only nominal value. 

Now-in the case of mining property of all kinds there is one 
salient fact that should never be forgotten for a moment, namely, 
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that it is a wasting asset which is always in process of distribution. 
This is true whether we are to consider only a single producing 
unit or a vast aggregate of such units. 

A mine has been likened to a bank account. The analogy 
with an account in a going bank is imperfect, because such an 
account may be swelled by new deposits, while new ore cannot 
be added to that which a mining property already possesses, 
although the actual amount may not be known until the prop- 
erty is exhausted. With an account in a bank being wound up 
- by a receiver, however, the analogy is absolute. The receiver, 
as he realizes on the assets, pays the account back to its owner 
in instalments which are called dividends. Dividends from min- 
ing property are of precisely the same nature, namely, they are 
not interest on capital which remains unimpaired, but are the 
‘capital itself distributed in instalments. When the last asset is 
realized, the payment of instalments ceases and nothing is left. 

It would be a considerable public service if one could make 
clear to investors the difference between an ordinary investment 
and a mining investment. What is an ordinary investment? 
The term may describe real estate, railroad securities, mortgages, 
etc., in which the property is permanent and in which it is as- 
sumed that the principal will remain intact. The question that 
determines the value of such property is: What annuai income 
does it yield? 

In the case of a mining property two concurrent questions 
must be answered in order to determine its value: What will be 
the sum total of dividends? and how long will it take to realize 
them? 


DETERMINATION OF PRESENT VALUE FROM KNOWN FACTORS 


If these questions can be answered it is easy to arrive at the 
value of the property as an investment. The general principle 
at the root of the matter is that the annual dividends must yield 
a good annual interest on the sum invested, and also permit a 
certain sum to be set aside each year, which securely invested at 
compound interest will repay the investment when dividends 
cease on the exhaustion of the mine. 

The present value of a mining property may be expressed 


algebraically as follows: 
Let A = number of tons in the deposit; let s = number of 
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years necessary to mine this tonnage; and therefore A = yearly 
x 


tonnage mined; let p = profit per ton; let y = yearly sum set 

aside to sink the investment; let d = rate + 1 at which the sink- 
; A 

ing fund can safely be invested. Then, ee = yearly profit; fe 

— Y, yearly dividend. Therefore the present value is the sum 

on which this dividend is a fair return, or if z is the rate expected, » 


A 1 
Present value = es ~~ u) ” 


But if y is invested every year at compound interest the sum of 
these investments at the end of x years will return the capital 
invested now. Hence 


Present value = y (d + d@ + d? — d*) 


d(d* — 1) 
Cee 


ys 


From these two values of the present value we find 


_ - 100pA 
x(zS + 100) 


and we therefore have 


i | Ba oa ] 100 
Present value | = ass ed ee (1) 
aS & MT ae be (2) 


This formula will be easily understood if we use it to work 
out an example. The Miami Copper Company is said to have 
an orebody containing at least 14,000,000 tons of ore averaging 
2.8 per cent. or 56 lb. of copper to the ton. Of this, 80 per cent. 
or say 45 lb. per ton can be recovered and marketed at an outside 
cost of 9 cents a pound. The company, which is capitalized at 
600,000 shares, is said to have enough money in the treasury to 
bring it to the point of production at this rate. Let us assume 
that the deposit is worked at the rate of 700,000 tons a year, and 
therefore will be exhausted in 20 years if no more ore is found; that 
the average price received for copper during this period Will be 
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15 cents a pound; that the interest on the investment should be 
7 per cent. after providing for a sinking fund, and that the sink- 
ing fund can be securely invested at 4 per cent. compound inter- 
est. With these data what is the present value of the stock? 
Let us make the computation on a per share basis in order 
to simplify the numerical calculation. The annual product, 
700,000 tons, is 1.166 tons per share. The profit per pound is 6 
cents, which on a saving of 45 lb. per ton would be $2.70 a ton, or 
$3.148 per share. 

1.04 (1.0429 1) 


S a = 30.97 
100 X 3.148 
Y= 70047 x 30.977 204 


The yearly sum set aside out of dividends for the sinking fund 
is therefore about $1.00 a share. 

Present value = (3.148 — 0.994) = = $30.78 a share. On 
the assumptions made this should be the value of the stock when 
the mine and plant are in full operation. If it takes two years 
to reach that condition the present value is subject to two years 
discount. It is to be understood, of course, that this example 
is merely illustrative, and the conclusion depends wholly on the 
truth of the assumptions. 

Two other principles may be stated. The first is that a 
mining property being an asset in process of liquidation, the more 
rapidly (other things being equal) that asset is distributed and 
the business wound up, the greater its present net value. This 
principle is subject to two reservations or limitations. One of 
these reservations is that it cannot generally be applied on a 
large scale in the case of any mineral product except gold without 
flooding the market and depressing the price, thus defeating its 
own object. The other limitation is the cost of the increased 
development and equipment necessary for the larger product. 
To develop and equip a property for a production of 2000 tons 
a day costs more than for 1000 tons a day, and this capital expen- 
diture must be deducted from the present net value. The capital 
expenditure may be roughly expressed as a multiple of the yearly 
product. For example, taking account of the capital expendi- 
ture our equation becomes 
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Present net value = Present value — Capital expenditure. 


_ (PA _,\100 > (nA ) 
-(8 "> raga 


when C is a constant sum and n is the cost per ton of annua! 
product. : 

Since both the capital expenditure and the present value 
increase with the shortening of the period of exhaustion there 
must be some period of exhaustion for which the difference 
between them or the present net value will be greater than for 
any other period, and this of course will be the most favorable 
period for which to develop and equip the mine. For purposes 
of illustration let us take the example already worked out — 
that of the Miami mine — and assume that development and 
equipment costs $4 a ton of annual product and that C = 
$200,000. If we take several different values of x in succession, 
say 3,6, 9, 12, and 15 years, we obtain the following net values’ 


x ‘dv years: Valuewper SATe nan tac tee acetate $24.03 
%. “6 years; value per share’ <czrca ved a oels ote etione 33.30 
x 9 years; value per share................ fe eee ere 32.80 
x 12 years; value perishare 5.001 aerate eee 32.04 


The most favorable period, therefore, would be somewhere 
between 6 and 9 years; the gain, however, over a longer period 
is small on account of the large sinking fund required, and might 
be more than balanced by the difficulty of getting the extra 
capital necessary, and especially by the danger that the shorter 
period of realization might coincide with a period of depressed 
prices. This of course would not apply to a gold mine except 
favorably. But where the product is sold on a variable market 
it is undoubtedly wiser to prolong the period of realization over 
a sufficient period to include the crests as well as the troughs of 
waves of prosperity, unless it can be made to cover the crests 
alone. 


CHAPTER II 


FACTORS GOVERNING VARIATIONS 


What the cost consists of — Factors divided into external and internal 
groups — External factors: labor, supplies, climate, transportation, 
water — Internal factors: orebodies, attitude, concentrating qualitites, 
smelting qualities — Mining and metallurgical losses and their effects 
upon costs — Elements of a complete cost statement — Character of 
actual reports — Management — How rich mines are more costly to 
operate than low-grade mines — Hoover’s theorem on the ratio of treat- 
ment capacity to ore reserves — Economy and speed — Private manage- 
ment and public interest. 


Ir is necessary first to define what we mean by the cost of 
mining. It may be divided into three parts: 

(A) The use of capital in acquiring the opportunity to mine, 
i.e., ownership of ground, or leases. Since the value of this 
kind of property is only a speculative anticipation of profits 
to be won by operating, and is moreover often appraised in 
a fanciful or even dishonest way, I prefer to leave this ele- 
ment out of the discussion. I am quite aware, however, that 
as a matter of practical finance this cost must generally be 
considered. 

(B) The use of capital for equipping and developing a mine, 
for providing mills and smelters. 

(C) Current operating costs, including taxes, the mainte- 
- nance of company organization, insurance, litigation, etc. 

For present purposes I select B and C and my definition is: 
The complete cost of developing, equipping, and working out 
a mine, allowing interest on the capital required for these pur- 
poses until it is returned in dividends. 

As any one with the most meager acquaintance with the sub- 
ject must know, the cost of mining at different places is subject 
to great variations. I am not sure that the factors governing 
these variations have ever been fully stated. 

A general division may be made between factors that are 
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external or fortuitous and those introduced by the internal 
make up of the orebodies. It is evident that no quality in the 
deposit itself can influence any of the following groups of con- 
ditions: 

(1) The cost and quality of labor and supplies. 

(2) The climate, altitude, or distance from populous centers. 

(3) The hardness of surrounding rocks, the amount of water, 
the depth from surface. 

(4) The facilities and cost of transportation to milling or 
smelting centers or markets. 

All of the above conditions vary from place to place and 
introduce differences in the cost of mining, though not such 
great differences (as will be shown later) as are caused by the 
inherent qualities of the orebodies themselves. 


Cost or LABOR AND SUPPLIES 


The wages in the mines of the United States vary between 
20 and 50 cents an hour. Usually the difference is partly made 
up by the varying efficiency of the men. Where wages are low 
the supply of labor is meager, the best men are constantly leav- 
ing for more favorable localities, those employed are not subject 
to the spur of a keen competition, and the results are constantly 
disappointing. On the other hand, where wages are high, the 
most ambitious and intelligent men are attracted and they com- 
pete with each other for the places. 

It is hard to fix any figure for the compensation thus effected, 
but it would perhaps be safe to say that one-half of the appar- 
ent difference is made up. Some authorities will say it is nearly 
all made up. Messrs. Taylor & Brunton tell me that in operat- 
ing sampling mills at Cripple Creek, Colo., where the wages are 
40 cents an hour, and at Salt Lake City, where the wages are 
25 cents an hour, there is but little difference in the labor cost 
per ton sampled. If we assume that while the difference in 
wages is represented by 20 and 50, and the difference in cost 
efficiency by 35 and 50 (or 70 and 100), we find that the 
variation in labor cost is only about 30 per cent. from the 
maximum. Since the labor accounts generally are about 60 
per cent. of the total current cost of mining, differences in wages 


are not likely to account for a variation of more than 18 per 
cent, 
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In the world at large, outside of the United States, there 
may be instances where the differences in wages are more impor- 
tant than within the United States. Nevertheless, in the few 
important mining districts of which I have any knowledge, such 
as the Transvaal, India, and Mexico, where native labor is em- 
ployed very largely at very low rates, it is well known that the 
costs are not lower than in the United States for similar work. 
It appears that where labor is very low there is little or no 
acquaintance with machinery and the performance per man 
is correspondingly low. Where large numbers of natives, igno- 
rant of all civilized mechanical appliances, are employed at a 
large plant, they must be supervised by white men who do 
little actual work and get wages higher than those they receive 
at home. 

In the English-speaking countries where mining is an important 
industry, it may be said that the conditions as regards labor are 
almost identical with those of the United States. It does not 
appear probable, therefore, that my conclusions regarding the 
variations caused by wages in the United States need to be essen- 
tially changed when applied to the important producing centers 
of the world at large. Extreme variations must be confined 
largely to isolated and abnormal localities. 

The cost of supplies directly affects the cost of running. The 
important supplies are fuel, timber, explosives, steel, and tools. 
In the United States the price of these commodities does not vary 
enormously among the important mining centers, certainly not 
much more than 50 per cent. from the maximum. Since the col- 
lective cost of the various supplies is rarely more than 20 per 
cent. of the total current mining cost, a variation of 50 per cent. 
in the price will produce a difference of only 10 per cent. in that 
cost. 

The cost of supplies in the world at large is apparently sub- 
ject to about the same degree of difference as the cost of labor, 
but it is to be remarked that in any country, such as India and 
South Africa, where the price of labor is nominally low, the 
cost of supplies is usually distinctly higher than in the United 
States. In the Transvaal, for instance, Ross E. Browne-esti- 
mates that the additional cost of supplies as compared with 
California accounts for approximately 10 per cent. of the total 


cost of mining. 
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UNDERGROUND CONDITIONS 


The hardness of the rock is likewise a comparatively unimpor- 
tant factor. In any case the hardness affects only one division 
of the underground work; namely, breaking the ground. The 
stability of the ground is much more important than the hard- 
ness. Timbering is often an important item. 

Increase in depth adds a certain increment to the cost of 
hoisting and pumping, but it is to be remembered in this con- 
nection that if a mine is only 100 ft. deep, machinery must be 
provided for these purposes and a complement of men employed 
to operate it. As depth increases, the only change that comes 
in is the requirement of heavier machinery and additional power. 
The increase of cost, therefore, is far from being proportional 
to the depth. One consequence of extreme depth that might 
easily be overlooked is the daily cost of transporting the men 
to and from their working places. In the case of the Calumet & 
Hecla, the hoisting engines are in use two hours each shift in 
lowering the men and hoisting them out again. Not only does 
this represent a considerable expense in itself for mere hoisting, 
but far the greater part of the time of the workmen for this period 
is lost to the company. 

The .temperature: of underground workings often becomes a 
matter of considerable importance. A high temperature may 
be caused by the climate, or by great depth, or by the presence 
of hot waters or heat-producing chemicals. It is only in the 
last case that the heat can be called an inherent quality of the 
orebody itself. There have been cases of such high tempera- 
tures in mines as almost to prevent working altogether, but ordi- 
narily temperatures of 80 or 90° F. are about the limit reached 
in important mines. Such temperatures affect the energies of 
the men adversely, although men grow accustomed to them and 
suffer no ill consequences in the way of health. The impor- 
tance of this factor is extremely difficult to appraise in figures, 
although in the case of the Calumet & Hecla, Anaconda, and 
United Verde, to cite conspicuous examples, the loss of effective- 
ness in labor through this cause must represent annually a very 
large sum. 

These remarks are intended to apply only to underground 
mines. Where the work is done wholly upon the surface, the 
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facilities for working are so much superior that mines of this 
character must be considered separately. 


CuimaTE, ALTITUDE, AND PoPpuULATION 


The influence of climate, though indirect, is powerful through 
its effect on human life and effort. Sometimes in places where 
there is an excessive rainfall or excessive heat or unhealthful 
conditions, the effect may be to limit the scope of operations. 
For instance, in Ecuador, South America, a plant has been run- 
ning 25 years, but on account of the climatic influences it has 
never been possible to secure more than about 60 effective miners, 
although the economical management of the property requires 
the employment of several times as many. 

Excessive altitude, and great distance from lines of trans- 
portation, place similar limitations upon enterprise. Where 
‘several factors of this kind are present at the same locality, the 
aggregate effect is to place almost unsurmountable difficulties 
in the way of successful operations, but as a general rule in places 
where important mines have been discovered, most of these 
difficulties have been overcome. For instance, in the San Juan 
region of Colorado, and in the Cerro de Pasco in Peru, adequate 
transportation facilities have been provided and the only adverse 
conditions still remaining are the altitude and disagreeable cli- 
mate which have in both instances a pronounced ill effect upon 
the performance of the labor. 


TRANSPORTATION AND MARKETING THE PRODUCT 


Transportation facilities may be described as adequate when 
they are sufficient to handle the output of a mine and to deliver 
with promptness the necessary supplies; but adequacy in this 
sense does not mean cheapness. Transportation is in very many 
cases one of the most vital elements in the cost of mining. This 
is particularly the case when the products have to be shipped 
considerable distances. In the case of coal and iron it is a 
matter of common knowledge that transportation is often the all- 
important factor, and even in the case of precious metals some- 
times the cost of transporation to mills and smelters equals, if 
it does not exceed, the cost of actual mining. The intimate 
bearing of this fact upon mining methods and results aside from 
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the mere question of transportation cost in themselves will be 
described later on. 

Another factor that is often of considerable importance is - 
the commercial matter of marketing the products. This is 
sometimes done by contract with selling agencies; and some- 
times by the company itself. In either case there is to be taken 
into condsideration, in addition to the cost of marketing, the 
success achieved in disposing of satisfactory quantities of the 
product. It is in this respect particularly that the cost of min- 
ing may be greatly influenced by this factor in determining the 
volume of operations. 


COINCIDENCE OF EXTERNAL FACTORS 


One would scarcely expect that all these various factors 
would move in unison, 7.e., that they should all be equally bad 
in one place and equally good in another. So far as the natural 
conditions such as rock hardness, depth, and amount of water 
to be pumped are concerned, it is indeed extremely unusual 
that such factors are at a given place at either extreme; but it 
must not be forgotten that the remaining external factors have 
their effect through the efforts of man himself. If the mine is 
situated far from populous centers the reason is apt to be that 
the climate or the altitude is unfavorable. This generally means 
that labor is dear and inefficient, supplies costly, transportation 
difficult and expensive. These factors are likely, therefore, to be 
affected together, and if one is favorable they are all likely to be 
favorable and vice versa. 

The sum total of cost variations that may be due to the coin- 
cidence of these external factors is therefore considerable and 
is sufficient to prevent the working of abundant yet valuable 
products such as coal, iron ore, or salt at places where these con- 
ditions are all bad. It may be said that the above factors are 
those which as a rule govern the variations in the cost of low- 
priced and bulky mineral preducts. 


INTERNAL Factors 


The internal factors are: (1) The size and attitude of the ore- 
bodies; (2) the relation the valuable material bears to the enclos- 


ing gangue or material; (3) the problems involved in metallurgical 
treatment. 
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These factors introduce immense differences of cost. For 
instance, in gold mining we find that the Alaska-Treadwell has 
mined, treated, and marketed its ore for $1.48 per ton, while 
the Camp Bird in Colorado producing gold ore subjected to the 
same process costs $12.50 per ton. The wages are the same, 
the rock is of the same hardness, the water is no problem in either 
case, the method of mining even is practically the same. The 
general management of the Treadwell is probably more econom- 
ical than that of the Camp Bird, but the difference is not to be 
laid to this score. The difference comes in the factors mentioned 
above and those factors are so important that they are worth 
a more extended consideration. 

If we have a body of homogeneous material more than four 
feet thick and continuous, it is evident that the mine openings 
can be made very largely, if not wholly, in the stuff to be ex- 
tracted. Practically every blow struck produces ore. But 
reduce the thickness to be mined to one foot and we are at once 
confronted with the necessity of taking out three feet of worth- 
less material for one foot that is valuable, besides having to take 
pains to keep them separate. Here we introduce at once an 
enormous proportion of wasted expense that must be borne by 
the valuable ore. Now break the continuity of the deposit and 
it is evident that openings have to be made entirely through 
waste material merely to find and open up the scattered bodies. 
This evidently increases the cost still more. Now, since it costs 
about as much to handle one kind of rock as another, it is very 
evident that the cost of handling narrow and non-continuous 
orebodies may be many times greater than the cost of mining 
orebodies large enough to afford room to work in. A sort of 
dead line is established by a thickness of approximately four 
feet. Orebodies thicker than four feet are only moderately 
cheaper to handle than those of about that thickness. 

The attitude of an orebody has a great deal to do with the 
cost of extracting it. For instance, in the anthracite coal-fields, 
in Pennsylvania, and in various other coal-fields, the beds are 
thrown into a succession of folds with constantly varying slopes. 
The effect of this is double. First it renders more difficult, the 
taking of the material from the working places to the haulage 
roads, and secondly it renders necessary a large amount of dead 
work in order to reach the various parts of the beds and also 
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prevents regular systematic working. These two factors are 
sufficient to introduce a great increase of cost over that of 
mining a flat and unbroken seam. 

Faulting of the beds or veins and the occurrence of barren 
patches introduce complications similar to those caused by 
folding, but very much more variable in their nature. The fold- 
ing of the formation is invariably regional and is felt rather 
uniformly by-all of the mines in a given district, while a series of 
faults may affect only one mine in a group in spite of the fact 
that that mine may have just as good ore and as much of it as 
its neighbors. 

HoMOGENEITY OF ORE 


The homogeneity of the ore is a factor of great importance. 
This quality determines whether it is necessary to subject to 
metallurgical treatment the whole or only a part of an orebody. 
If only a part need be so treated we have a concentrating ore. 
The manner in which the valuable mineral lies in the enclosing 
rock determines how the concentrating must be done. In any 
case the process of concentration involves loss and expense, and 
the question of how far this loss and expense is justified depends 
on the cost and character of the subsequent metallurgical treat- 
ment. 

The cost of the metallurgical treatment depends primarily 
on the proportion of ore that must be treated. This proportion 
varies at different mines from 2 to 100 per cent. Obviously, 
where only 2 per cent. must be treated the cost of treatment 
as applied to the whole orebody will be less than where all is 
treated. The inherent metallurgical problem is therefore only 
reached when the question of selection is settled. 


Low Costs In Mininc May MEAN GREATER EXPENSE 
ELSEWHERE 


The above seems a sufficient explanation of the fact that it 
is necessary to a discussion of mining to include a consideration 
of the processes by which the ore is to be treated. It is not 
possible to run a mine intelligently without achieving whatever 
economy there may be in dressing the ore so that the further 
handling will be facilitated. Efforts to make “records” of low 
costs per ton have in many cases actually resulted in good mines 
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being run at a loss. In this connection I can do no better than 
repeat some remarks from an article published in the Engineering 
and Mining Journal some years ago on “Mining Costs at Cripple 
Creek.” 

“Let us take as a practical example a body of 10,000 tons of 
ore, running 1 oz. gold per ton. This ore can be shipped with- 
out sorting at a handsome profit, as follows: 


(Gross avalUeyoliOLes cc) ice fos weiss scores ace cists casio $200,000 
Cost of mining 10,000 tons at $3 per ton ........ $ 30,000 
Freight and treatment, $8.25. .......ccceesseescs 82,500 

ELOUAINGOSt ces 3 Svs. c Re tbe ear cine kt ns $112,500 
1 Sac pene ae eee eee sigiests ht Sorte $87,500 


“But suppose we reject half of this ore by sorting. By so 
doing we throw away 5,000 tons that will average $2.50 per ton, 
or $12.500. The cost of sorting, at 50 cents per ton, will be 
$2,500 more. Then our shipment will be as follows: 


5,000 tons, "at $37.50 per ton ....../.......---.. $187,500 
Cost of mining and sorting, $6.50 per ton.... ... $ 32,500 
Freight and treatment, $11.25................... 56,250 

Total cost ..... CS aes Me as $ 88,750 
TENTS TLE Seve heat 2k dees Oe ROAR SPSS Gls. 5 ek iro $ 98,750 


“Tn other words, the gross receipts in this case have fallen 
$12,500. The cost of mining per ton is more than twice as great; 
the cost for freight and treatment per ton is $3 greater. The 
apparent showing by the superintendent is very bad; but never- 
theless he has made for the company $11,250 clear profit on the 
transaction. 

“Tn the first case our total cost for mining, freight, and treat- 
ment is only $11.25 per ton; in the second case it is $17.75 per 
ton, but there is more money in the higher cost. This is an 
example that has been worked out in practice.” 

A false economy often results also from mining too much in 
‘a mere attempt to produce a greater output than the develop- 
ment of the mine really warrants. This invariably results in 
mining waste at a dead loss, but as this loss is on the same basis 
as the above, there seems no need to follow the discussion further, 
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Errect or Losses IN DETERMINING Costs 


Mining, milling, and smelting losses often foot up to a total 
that is simply alarming. Now since it is almost self-evident 
that crude methods involving -high losses may be cheap as re- 
gards operating costs, there is always likely to be a question 
whether there is any economy in low costs obtained at the expense 
of undue waste, or whether, on the other hand, high efficiency 
of methods may not be at the expense of excessive cost. I think 
it has seldom been considered that there are such substantial 
losses in each department of the business. If we hear a discus- 
sion of mill losses in a given district it is to be noticed that the 
question of mine losses is apt to be ignored; if attention is called 
to mine losses there is apt to be silence on the subject of smelting 
losses. It seems desirable, therefore, to draw attention to some 
of the salient facts in regard to losses. 

There never was a mine from which all the available ore was 
extracted. The ore is exposed to wastage from a variety of causes. 
If the orebody is large, soft, and homogeneous, as in the Lake 
Superior iron mines, ore is lost through absolute failure to mine 
it. Some is forgotten until the openings to it are caved and lost. 
Some ore is constantly being mixed with sand or rock and left be- 
cause its grade has been lowered. Some is surrounded by the cav- 
ing of the overburden into the mine openings in such a manner as 
to be irrecoverable. System, care, and expense will do much to 
diminish these losses. It may happen that beyond a certain point 
the cost of perfecting the extraction may increase very rapidly, may 
indeed necessitate a different and more costly method of mining. 

Since mines are worked for the profit and not for the gross 
value of their output it may be more economical to choose a 
cheap method in which the waste of ore may be great. For 
Instance, Suppose an ore worth $2 a ton can be mined with a 90 
per cent. extraction for $1.25 a ton, but that by another method 
at a 75 per cent. extraction, it can be mined for 90 cents a ton. 
One hundred tons of ore in the ground would in the two cases 
yield the following results: 


ORE WORTH $2 PER TON 
Tons Cost Value Profit 
Hinst casey; se.ee 90 $112.50 $180.00 $67.50 
Second case...... 75 67.50 150.00 82.50 = $15 gain. 
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ORE WORTH $5 PER TON 


: Tons Cost Value Profit 
First. case........ 90 $112.50 $450.00 $337.50 
Second case...... 75 67.50 375.00 307.50 = $30 loss. 


It is evident, therefore, that even in the most homogeneous 
materials the cost of mining is directly affected by the value of 
the product. 

Smytu’s FoRMULA 


Prof. H. L. Smyth works out the mathematical expression 
for the proportion of the deposit that may be abandoned in order 
to secure a lower mining cost per ton as follows: 

Let Q equal the total number of tons of ore in a deposit recov- 
erable by the most perfect method; X, the number of tons aban- 
doned by any other method; p, the profit per ton by method Q; 
and p’, the profit by the other method. When (Q— X) p’ equals 
Q p, the two methods are equally desirable. Therefore, 


and 


7G) - 
Q p’ p’ 

Then p’ — p equals the saving per ton effected by the second 
method. The proportion of the deposit that may be sacrificed 
therefore depends on the ratio of the saving to the profit per 
ton. This ratio increases as the profit diminishes; therefore for 
a given saving a larger proportion of ore of low value may be 
sacrificed than of high value. 


OTHER CAUSES oF Loss 


In flat deposits in hard rock it is nearly always necessary 
to leave some ore in pillars. Where the deposits are steeply 
inclined some ore is usually left in pillars unless the body is exceed- 
ingly small. In the case of very large bodies of low-grade ore, 
like the Alaska-Treadwell, large amounts are left in this man- 
ner, not only to insure the safety of the mine but also to insure 
cheapness of working. In every case where pillars are left there 
is a likelihood of portions being ultimately lost. 

Where ores are sorted, 7.e., where they are not homogeneous, 
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some good material is always rejected through ignorance or 
carelessness. Where filling is introduced into a stope there is 
invariably a certain amount of good ore that falls in with it and 
is lost. Where low-grade ores are sorted out and stowed under- 
ground because they cannot be shipped and treated except at 
a loss, there is a great loss of metallic value, but since it cannot 
be said that such material is payable it cannot under present 
conditions be called a loss. 

These mining losses are, I believe, seldom measured. More 
or less accurate guesses are made by the engineers on the ground, 
but the losses in mining are almost never seriously reported. In 
a general way we may place mining losses at from 5 to 30 per 
cent. of the developed ore. 


Losses In MILLING AND SMELTING 


Milling losses are in some localities painfully and accurately 
studied; in other places they are casually guessed at or ignored. 
It is usually fashionable to guess the extraction at 80 to 90 per 
cent. for concentrating and at about 95 per cent. for cyaniding or 
chlorinating. Sometimes, as a matter of fact, losses in concen- 
tration amount to 40 per cent. or even more. When the milling 
is not systematically and accurately checked the losses as a rule 
are much higher than the owners imagine. Little definite infor- 
mation is to be had. 

Smelting losses are probably determined much more accu- 
rately than either mining or milling losses, but they are almost 
never mentioned in reports to stockholders. In this department 
of the business it is necessary to take more or less general state- 
ments of metallurgists. 

The importance and economic: bearing of the losses sustained 
in some representative districts are shown in an accompanying 
table. Much care must be exercised in the interpretation of 
these figures for economic purposes. The values thrown away 
are theoretical values. The practical limit of extraction invari- 
ably falls short of 100 per cent. The real purpose of the table 
's to show in current practice the debatable ground in which 


the curtailment of losses is confronted by a rising scale of 
costs, ; | 
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PROPORTIONATE RecovERY AND Losses in 100 Tons or ORE IN SOME 
ImportTant Minine Districts 


Z 5 

OC! Lake S.E. S. Ween Gupele 

5 | Superior Missouri Missouri |Z 8! Creek 

a ron Lead Zinc o S| Gold 

S ze 

a 4 
Gross value in the ground........... $110 $800 $460 $500/$280 $1000 
Gross value recovered by mining ....| 88]$600 to 760 400/$375 to 475) 246/$850 to $950 
Gross value recovered by milling..... $300. to $340) 187 to 300) 186] 782 to 912 
Gross value recovered by smelting .. . 550 to 744) 270 to 332) 163 to 260) 180) 840to 940 

Gross aggregate losses .:.......... $22) $56 to $250/$128 to $190)$240 to $337/$100) $60 to $160 

Pericent. recovered. ....6 060s ceeeens 80} 70 to 93 58 to 72 33 to 52 | 64} 78 to 94 


The aggregate losses represent the maximum of additional operating expense theoretically justi- 
fiable by the extinguishment of losses. 


It has been shown in the case of Cripple Creek ores how a 
mining cost may be too low, and it may be shown in the same 
way that milling and smelting costs may be too low. As a mat- 
ter of fact they are very apt to be too low; rather more often too 
low than too high. Nevertheless it is perhaps well to point out 
that the economical cost is always a function of the value of the 
product. Of the various products of mines gold is the only one 
whose value is fixed. Where the product is variable in price 
the proportion of the losses is constantly changing, and the 
amount of expense warranted by the pursuit of such losses also 
varies. Since the operation of a mine, mill, or smelter is usually 
a thing that does not lend itself to a ready adjustment, we find 
that refinements of methods designed to limit losses are fixed to 
those that will be economical at rather low prices. For instance, 
we find copper plants are planned to make savings that will be 
economical at 13-cent copper instead of at 25-cent copper; lead 
plants are planned for 4-cent lead and not for 6-cent lead, ete. 


Waste IN H}XPLOITATION 


At this point it may be pertinent to remark that questions 
of mere economy and profit may come into conflict with public 
policy. Much has been said about the necessity of conserving 
the forests of the United States. A forest when denuded is not 
beyond the possibility of ultimate replacement; an orebody or a 
coal seam, on the other hand, once destroyed is gone forever, It 
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is very likely out of the sphere of the Government to interfere in 
the disposition of properties that have passed to private ownership, 
but it is quite feasible for the Government to take measures to 
prevent undue waste in the exploitation of the lands that it still 
retains; and it seems fully worth while for large private proprietors 
to consider the future as well as the present and to take measures 
to prevent some of the shameful wastes that are going on. 

For instance, no one will deny that ultimately the world will 
need every ton of coal that can be had. Future generations will 
be very glad to mine coal from 2-ft. seams, many of which are 
now utterly destroyed by the working out of thicker seams not 
far below them. Similarly, it would seem worth while for land 
owners to bring pressure to bear in the working of metal deposits 
like those of southwestern Missouri where there is a waste of at 
least 50 per cent. of the zinc, and at Lake Superior where there 
is an enormous waste of low-grade iron ores which have been 
caved in and left behind during the extraction of richer portions. 
Wherever the introduction of these economies in material can 
be effected without financial loss, their introduction can do the 
operators no harm and will certainly be a benefit to the land 
owners and to the public at large. 


STATEMENT oF MINING Costs 


A true statement of mining costs, therefore, should with due 
consideration of the above factors fall under the following head- 
ings: 


(1) General expense of the company.................. 1 
Exploration and development..... 2 
see SLODIN SP ICOSUiN eae ie een 3 

2) MEiming seen i. SP eet eee ee as 
(2) re Stoping and sorting losses........ 4 
Amortization of mining plant .... 5 
Transportation to mill ........... 6 
(Sy Milling: see Operatinaicostsa eer eee eee i 
Losses ai -peceee an ckreee caine 8 
Amortization of milling plant .... 9 
(4) Smelting, re- Transportation to smelter........ 10 
fining “and ees COBUS cet Sade erste 11 
marketing .. Osses . . ES DG aPe een gasev esas 12 
Amortization of smelting plant... 13 


Unfortunately it is impossible to treat the subject so com- 
prehensively owing to the absence of adequate reports, Most 
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companies are ignorant of both their costs and their losses; some 
know their costs but do not know their losses; very few know 
both. Some of the most scientifically managed concerns, like 
the American Smelters Securities Company, issue very few reports, 
although the management of this company does publish one 
report, that of the Esperanza Limited, which tells the whole 
story, but even in that model statement there is no specific refer- 
ence to the amortization costs nor to mining and smelting losses. 

Where a company does not own a mill or smelter it cannot, 
of course, state details for any amortization charges or operating 
costs or losses for those departments. Nevertheless, these things 
cannot be ignored either scientifically or commercially. Charges 
for them are fixed by contract. When a mine sells its ore to a 
smelter it pays commercially for amortization and operation of 
the smelter under treatment charges and for the losses by arbi- 
trary deductions. 

In the absence of such reports as will give the essentials the 
most feasible plan of treating the subject seems to be to divide 
the costs into three main headings: (1) Mining, including devel- 
opment; (2) milling, including transportation from mine; (3) 
smelting, refining, and marketing, including transportation from 
mill and to markets. 

Generally the reports, or reliable information, are sufficient 
to give a fairly close approximation to the costs. It is seldom 
indeed that any statement can be found showing the charge to 
be made under each of these headings for amortization of plants, 
but there is usually some means of getting an idea of it. This 
can be done many times by simply ignoring credits to capital 
on construction accounts over a considerable period of years. 
This can be done on the logical principle that since the construc- 
tion is all for the benefit of the operation of the mine it should 
all be absorbed in operating accounts. It will hardly be advis- 
able to give in all cases the sources of information on which the 
cost estimates are based; but it is possibly worth while to assert 
that the figures are not far from the truth in spite of certain 
differences from published statements. 


MANAGEMENT 


In discussing the factors that determine the cost of mining I 
have touched thus far only upon the tangible and definite ones 
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of whose importance we can get a more or less logical measure; 
but the discussion would not be complete without some mention 
of the intangible and unmeasured but important factor of man- 
agement. I wish to apply the term in its broadest sense and 
include in it the financing of an enterprise, the determination of 
its scope, the selection of its methods, and its administration. 

To begin with, it is noticeable that enterprises in a given dis- 
trict have much in common and are apt to differ in methods 
from the enterprises of other districts. For instance, in Cripple 
Creek it is rare for a mining company to treat its own ores, while 
in Butte most companies have done so; in.the Lake Superior 
copper mines the underground work is done largely by contract 
with the miners, while in Arizona this is exceedingly rare, and 
so on. Each district has its own peculiar methods. 

There is a probability that the methods of a given district 
are pretty nearly correct because they are inevitably the result 
of experiment, or evolution, and the fit have survived. It is 
logical to expect this. When a man comes into a district that 
is new to him and says that the industrial methods in use there 
are wrong, he does nothing less than declare that the thousands of 
people who have developed those methods are either ignorant or 
stupid or lacking in enterprise. Once in a thousand times he may 
be right; in 999 cases he doesn’t know what he is talking about. 

To illustrate how profoundly true this principle is even in 
the face of reasons to the contrary, I may be pardoned for relat- 
ing an experience of my own: While traveling on the slopes of 
the Andes in Ecuador ten years ago I noticed that my traveling 
companion, a Spanish-American, did not wash or bathe, but 
carried in his vest pocket a sal bottle of ‘camphor with whien 
he occasionally rubbed his nose. Whenever we came to a stream 
I would very likely take a bath. To this Rodriguez objected 
vigorously, saying, “If you want to live in this country, without 
getting the fever you must observe two rules, namely, sleep in 
a closed room, and don’t bathe out of doors.” I told him, and 
thought, that the true laws of health demanded fresh air and 
cleanliness, and probably every Anglo-Saxon would have said 
the same thing. But, on returning to this country a few months 
later, I heard of the mosquito theory of malaria and saw a new 
light. Rodriguez was right. Observation had taught the na- 
tives empirically two ways of keeping off mosquitoes and fairly 
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effective ways. They could not give the reasons but they got 
results. It is quite true that a mosquito net is just as good as a 
coat of dirt to ward off the fever-bearing insect, and that by 
means of it one may also enjoy the luxury of fresh air; but the 
point is the mosquito must be kept out. The person who does not 
realize this is running a risk of death from sheer ignorance. The 
same thing may be said of superficial criticism of customs in gen- 
eral and of mining customs in particular. There is very apt to 
be a “joker” in the game for the rash innovator and he may find 
himself and his new methods up against a hand of five aces. 

I feel, therefore, that, as a general rule, it is unfair and stupid 
to measure the methods of one district by the standards of an- 
other, but this does not mean that the methods in use are always 
the best. Among operators in the same district, where all are 
equally conversant with the governing factors of the situation, 
we will invariably find some who get better results than others. 
We will find, running side by side, mines that show great and 
apparently inexplicable differences in cost. We will find in any 
district examples of mines that have failed under one manage- 
ment and succeeded under another. While the effect of man- 
agement is well understood by every one, it does not lend itself 
to expression in figures; nevertheless there are some things that 
may be said of it of a nature pertinent to this discussion. 

One thing has been noted as a rule; viz., rich mines cost more 
to run than low-grade mines. It is generally conceded that this 
is to be explained by the liberality of the carefree. There is 
something more than this. Suppose two deposits are found 20 
miles apart, one of ore worth $5 a ton, and the second worth $2 
aton. The first is opened up by the first method that occurs to 
the owners, the ore is shipped and it is discovered that it costs 
$3 a ton to mine it. The owners congratulate themselves on 
their 40 per cent. profits. Their business is established; they 
are making lots of money; to make changes and improvements is 
laborious, expensive, may involve delay in marketing the pro- 
duct and may not turn out well after all. Why not leave well 
enough alone? 

The second body of only $2 ore, after being opened up, is 
left alone for a while. It is considered too low-grade to pay. 
But some enterprising person at last comes along who thinks it 
may be worked. He chooses for a superintendent, not the first 
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man he meets, last of all some friend or relative but some one 
he thinks able to get results. All possible methods are studied 
in order to choose the cheapest. All possible precautions are 
used to avoid unnecessary expenditures on plant. Every em- 
ployee is impressed with the necessity of efficiency. After the 
enterprise is finally going it proves that the ore is being mined 
at $1.20 per ton and the triumphant owner of the $2 ore also 
secures 40 per cent. profit on his product. 


Logica, REAson For Ricw Mines Costing More 


There may be no physical reason for this difference in cost; 
there may be no intentional liberality on the part of the owners 
of the richer property. Nevertheless, there is a logical ground 
_for a difference in the selection imposed by necessity. In the 
rich mine there is no necessary selection; ergo there is no selec- 
tion. We may, therefore, count on a certain increment, some- 
times very large, sometimes very small, of additional expense in 
mining rich ores as compared with poorer ores. 

Necessity may work vast economies in the same mines. The 
Champion iron mine at Beacon, Mich., was producing ore in 
1892 at $2.50 a ton. It had then been running 25 years and was 
reputed to be a very well managed mine. In 1899, the mine 
was deeper, the orebodies smaller, wages the same, the plant the 
same, the management the same, but the ore only cost $1.25 
per ton. Necessity had worked this change through the panic 
of 1893. Similar changes were wrought in other mines. 


Hoover’s THEOREM 


The economic ratio of treatment capacity of ore reserves is 
a question that has been brought up by H. C. Hoover and vig- 
orously discussed by many prominent engineers. Ross E. 
Browne (“Working Costs on the Witwatersrand”) has recently 
brought additional evidence to bear out the correctness of Mr. 
Hoover’s conclusions that economically mines should be worked 
out with great rapidity and that additional plant should be pro- 
vided for the extraction of discovered ores within periods of 
from three to six years. There seems to be no doubt of the math- 
ematical correctness of this conclusion, but it seems to apply 
logically only to gold mines where there is no practical limit to 
the sale of the output. In the mining of products other than 
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gold it seems that a limitation is put upon the output by the 
market. In the case of Lake Superior iron ores, for example, 
there are fifteen hundred million tons in sight. To work these 
all out and convert them into pig iron in six years is not only a 
physical impossibility, but would be economically absurd. It 
is not at all absurd, however, for an isolated operator among 
many to apply this principle to his own profit. It may be that 
the application of this very principle has resulted in the forma- 
tion of gigantic trusts. It seems probable that the growth of the 
Carnegie Steel Company in competition with its neighbors may 
have been largely due to the application of this idea to steel 
manufacturing; but in course of being fully worked out, the result 
was the formation of the United States Steel Corporation which 
now controls 75 per cent. of the iron ores of Lake Superior and 
from mere extent of growth has landed in a position where the 
application of Mr. Hoover’s principle is no longer possible. 


ECONOMY AND SPEED 


It is to be remarked in this connection that a wide-awake 
manager may see his way clear to overlook questions both of a 
high percentage of extraction and of cheap work to reap the ben- 
efits incident to speed. Take, for example, a body of soft iron 
ore of limited cross-section pitching rather steeply into the earth. 
The requirements of thorough extraction and cheap working 
would very likely be satisfied by the use of the slicing system of 
mining, but in such a case the volume of product would be lim- 
ited because the area on which slicing can be conducted is prac- 
tically limited to a single horizontal section of the orebody. This 
limitation of the product during years of high prices might be a 
very serious handicap and it would probably be wise to adopt a 
different system, perhaps less effective and more costly, but 
which would allow the working of a number of levels at once 
and the turning out of a large output at an advantageous time. 

The management of large properties may come into conflict 
with public economy in the following way: Large sums of money 
are locked up in the purchase of great tracts of mineral lands, 
far in excess of the requirements of the immediate future. The 
sums thus invested are usually raised by bond issues and the inter- 
est on these, together with taxes, amount annually to large sums 
which the public must pay. These charges are inevitable, and 
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are quite independent of any desire on the part of such holders 
to raise prices through the opportunities afforded by the exist- 
ence of partial monopolies. Conspicuous examples of this 
state of affairs are afforded by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, especially since it has absorbed the Tennessee Coal, Iron, 
and Railroad Company, and by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Company. Both of these great corporations have 
mineral lands sufficient to guarantee their product far into the 
future, but they represent investments on which charges of many 
million dollars a year must be paid, and paid by the public. 
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CHAPTER III 


PARTIAL AND COMPLETE COSTS 


Terminology and method of analysis — Partial and complete costs — 
Operating, maintenance, depreciation, and amortization — Dividend 
costs and selling costs — Examples of depreciation — Analysis of cost 
statements — Amortization tables— Table of plant cost per annual 
ton and life of mines — Investors’ precautions. 


I Know from experience that many operating men, though 
deep in details, are only acquainted with partial costs. Their 
point of view does not reach the tout ensemble. For instance, a 
man may be in charge of a mine and called manager or superin- 
tendent. His business ends when the ore is delivered into cars 
to be shipped to the mill. Up to that point he thinks he is famil- 
iar with the costs. Probably he is not, though he may be. It 
is more likely that he knows little or nothing about the capital 
invested in the mine and the average annual value of it. He 
is probably full of information about the current operating costs 
of his one department—the mine. He does not know what | 
is involved in transportation to the mill, in milling, in smelting, 
in general expense. His knowledge of the business as a whole 
is very limited. In talking with other miming men he may be 
elated or depressed at learning that his costs are lower or higher 
than theirs, but he may find out later that he has reasoned from 
false premises. He is really talking about a segment of the busi- 
ness to men who are also talking about segments of the business, 
and the segments may be, and are very likely to be, different in 
each case. 

Now such a man is very apt to graduate into a mining engi- 
neer and to examine mines and report on them without~ once 
giving consideration to the limitations he is under. He repairs 
by experience some of his misapprehensions, but his conception 
of the business is very likely to remain only a partial conception; 
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at the best he is clear about only a part and hazy about the 
rest. 

Lhe costs reported to stockholders and investors are very 
apt to be only partial costs. They are almost never so expressed 
as to give one a true understanding of the business. This may 
not be intentional; merely a narrow view of the financial real- 
ities. In the following chapters I shall review the statements 
of many mining companies and it will be seen that I have recon- 
structed nearly all of them, putting my own interpretation upon 
their figures and in many cases rejecting their figures as inade- 
quate and substituting others. I would not be rash enough to 
do such things without reason. It is in every case merely draw- 
ing an irresistible conclusion, such conclusions as no two men 
would argue about so long as they had the same point of view. 
I propose here to describe my method and point of view in cost 
analysis; but first I shall define certain expressions that are in 
common use in this discussion. 

There is a certain confusion in the use of the terms, operating, 
maintenance, depreciation, and amortization. In this book I 
intend to have a perfectly clear meaning for three of these terms. 
Maintenance is a term to which I attach little importance. It 
is simply the cost of keeping things in good order and is an unde- 
niable operating item. I shall assume under all circumstances 
that maintenance is included under the head of operating. 

Operating, or current operating, charges are those that relate 
to the obtaining of product. It includes all the labor, salaries, 
and supplies used on the actual yield of a mine for a limited 
period, but excludes all charges that may be a preparation for 
a yield to be obtained later. Note that I say “for a limited 
period”; for I make it a cardinal and self-evident axiom that 
whenever we extend our point of view to the whole life of a mine 
or property, we immediately abolish the difference between 
operating and capital costs. Then all expenses are operating 
expenses. 
pica jira tecied CME Bee 
operating for a short period and : ay : eee ene - 
Now unless we are holding a post : ti ee : : eae Pee 
mine we never know aie sive is iia a Poke 
then are estimates, and I feel it necessary, i i. eae 

) y, in order that one may 
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understand my cost analyses, to explain carefully how I make 
these estimates. 

Frequent reference will be found in coming chapters to divi- 
dend costs and to selling costs. By selling cost I mean the real 
or complete cost, the cost at which the product must be sold to 
justify the enterprise. It includes the whole cost, including all 
capital employed, with interest for the whole period of operating. 
Obviously, if these total expenditures amount to say $10,000,000 
and the total return is only $9,500,000, the enterprise is not a suc- 
cessful one. But suppose that of the ten millions-spent, the 
sum of three millions is represented by two millions spent on 
initial plant and one million for interest on that sum at 5 per 
cent. for 10 years during which there were no dividends. These 
three million dollars are not operating charges, at least they are 
not the current daily operating charges that the mine manager 
knows about. His operating charges are only $7,000,000, while 
the proceeds are $9,500,000. Here we have $2,500,000 to be 
' paid in dividends. Here our selling cost is $10,000,000. Our 
enterprise is really and truly a failure unless our returns equal 
that amount. But our dividend cost is only $7,000,000. This 
sort of a difference is practically universal in mining cost state- 
ments. I never knew of one in which the real selling cost was 
calculated. 

As a general rule the cost of production is understated 
much more than it would be in this case if it were given at 7 
instead of 10. _ Why is this? Because 7, the dividend cost, is in 
_ itself a composite figure. It consists of two elements: (a) those 
costs that plainly belong to merely getting out the product, and 
(b) some other costs that seem to be creating something perma- 
nent, but really are not. These things are apt to be euphemized 
into “capital charges.” In our hypothetical case our 7, being 
the dividend cost, is very apt to be made up of the figures 5 and 
2: the first being “working charges” and the second being 
“eonstruction.” This construction seems to be permanent; it is 
“doing great things for the property,” “working wonders.” In 
fact it is absolutely essential; but it must be paid for before 
dividends appear, and therefore is included in the dividend 
cost: but our euphemistic report gives the working cost, the cost 
of production, at 5. 

Remembering that we found at the very beginning that the 
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real cost was 10, we must explain that the difference is made up 
of amortization and depreciation. Amortization accounts for 
the difference between 10 and 7, depreciation accounts for the 
further difference between 7 and 5. The omission of these sums 
may not, possibly, be of any injury to any one, but it certainly 
results in an outrageous underestimate of costs. 

By depreciation, then, I mean current construction costs; 
improvements. Until a mine is dead and ready to be buried in 
a watery grave there are always expenses of this kind. Depre- 
ciation means literally the process of losing value: practically it 
means the exact opposite; it means expenses undertaken to 
counteract loss of value. I hear it asked, why is this not main- 
tenance? It is maintenance. It only seems not to be main- 
tenance because the items that compose these charges have the 
appearance of being new plant, not merely replacements of old 
plant. I shall give some examples. 

Let us suppose a mine to be started on a very large tract of 
land (to avoid all complications except natural ones, let us get 
rid of our neighbors), with a vein running north and south and 
dipping vertically. Two shafts are started, a mill erected and 
the property put in operation. At the depth of 500 ft. the south 
shaft runs out of the ore. The manager is alarmed, the direc- 
tors thunderstruck. But the north shaft is in good ore at 700 
ft. Ah! we have an ore shoot pitching north! Every level 
goes farther in that direction than the one above it. A new 
shaft must be sunk, No. 3, further north. It must be sunk 
1500 ft. at a cost of $150,000 before it produces anything. 
The south shaft barely lasts till No. 3 goes into commission. 
You may be sure that this situation is fully explained to the 
stockholders, No. 3 shaft is “capital expenditure,” ete., ete. 
“Tt will not be necessary to undertake anything of the kind 
again!” 

This =ibleniont is utterly misleading. The construction and 
act aaee oe shaft is pure depreciation — an expenditure 
be written off to operating as fast as it is made. No. 

3 does nothing but take the place of the south shaft. 
rae bea ae cea has reached the bottom of 
tunate shat wee st oo na SsspDei ets Tt was. unfor- 
anne eee 0. o as we aid I might quote from 
; ’ y trequent, report, “because certain unfore- 
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seen conditions have arisen that make it evident that a different 
plant would have served our purpose better. It is found now 
that the ore shoot has a pitch averaging 45° to the north along 
the plane of the vein. Evidently a shaft inclined to the north- 
ward at that angle would follow the ore. A single shaft like 
that would accomplish our purpose as well as a number of ver- 
tical ones, or a series of long drifts from a single vertical one. 
Moreover, we find that at the 1500-ft. level of No. 3 shaft the 
vein, instead of standing vertical as it has above, is now dipping 
to the west at an angle of only 45°. After mature considera- 
tion it has been decided that our best course will be to put 
a curve in No. 3 shaft and change it into an incline below the 
1500-ft. level, following the oreshoot in a northwesterly direc- 
tion. This will necessitate changing our equipment. Our flat 
rope hoist, designed for handling cages in a vertical shaft. 
must be replaced by a round rope engine with a drum. We 
must install skips, for which our engineers assure us it will be 
best to cut underground loading pockets.” It is useless to 
proceed further, except to explain that here is another great 
capital expenditure “that will never occur again.” It is pure 
depreciation. It isn’t even new. It is the same problem that 
caused the sinking of No. 3 shaft. The solution, however, 
appears new. 

I could cite “capital charges,” “construction” or whatever 
it is called, in hundreds of cases like the above. The same thing 
appears in all kinds of disguises. There are always expendi- 
tures going on that appear to be for permanent improvements, 
really are for permanent improvements, but which are really 
nothing but expenses required to keep the property from depre- 
ciating; in other words, to enable it to be a good plant and not 
get antiquated, or no longer adequate to changed requirements. 
Money is even spent uselessly, often merely for fashion; for 

fashion is so far from being confined to women’s finery that it 
reaches the methods and appliances in the gruesome depths of 
mines. 

I would not be misunderstood about these charges. Some- 
times construction that amounts to nothing but depreciation is 
combined with construction that does make a real addition to 
capacity and earning power and is truly capital. Obviously it 
is impossible for me to familiarize myself thoroughly with all 
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such circumstances. I am not trying to go into cet ae 
purpose only is to exhibit the mining industry in its broad an 
fundamental outlines, unobscured by detail. It is necessary, 
therefore, to explain that in the analyses of costs in the following 
chapters I have not followed any exact rule. My analysis is 
founded on the circumstances exhibited by the reports. These, 
however, fall into two general groups: rich mines that have 
built up their plants entirely out of profits or in which at least 
there has been a continuous growth so that the original capital 
is only an insignificant fraction of the total investment; and low- 
grade mines not rich enough to start themselves and not profit- 
able enough to make the original investment soon disappear. 
In the first case I make no attempt at calculating amortization, 
but adopt the much simpler method of writing off all expendi- 
tures, over as long a period as I can get figures for, to the cost 
of the production. In the second case I charge all expenditures 
of every kind to capital up to the time when the mine is producing. 
After it is producing I charge to capital those expenditures made 
to increase the capacity until the mine has reached what appears 
to be an average production. Then this total is written off, 
with interest, over a period that seems reasonable, by charging 
up each year a sum calculated to retire the investment within 
the required time. 

This charge is the amortization of capital. 

Ordinarily I put the period of initial capital expenditure as 
far back as possible and, unless the increase of capacity is very 
considerable, I charge off the yearly new construction to oper- 
ating and call it depreciation. It seems hardly necessary to go 
more into detail because in most cases those who are interested 
will see from the cost analyses themselves the method adopted. 

A word further about amortization. When the sum to be 
written off is determined it is necessary to fix two further ele- 
ments: the rate of interest to be charged and the period in which 
the principal must be extinguished. The first I have taken in 
all cases at 5 per cent. The second is the great field where judg- 
ment and experience come into play; wherein the mining busi- 
ness exhibits its peculiarities and where it is different from any 
other form of commercial enterprise. We must discuss it fully, 
but first let us show the methods by which amortization may be 
calculated. One way is shown by the following table in which 
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a sum of money is returned to the investor in equal instal- 
ments, which are supposed to be part interest and part prin- 
cipal. The part that represents the return of principal for 
each year is deducted from the original sum, and for the next 
year interest is calculated only on the diminished principal; 
but, since the yearly instalments are equal, as the yearly inter- 
est requirements diminish the part applying to the return of 
principal will increase so that the extinction of capital becomes 
progressively more and more rapid. 


AMORTIZATION TABLE. — 5 Per CENT, 


Showing number of years in which $1,000 is cancelled at 5 per cent. annual 
interest and 5 per cent. amortization, or $100 annual instalment. 


Years Amortized Interest Balance Due 
1 50.00 50.00 950.00 
2 52.50 47.50 897.50 
3 55.12 44.88 842.38 
4 57.88 42.12 784.50 
5 60.77 39.23 123.73 
6 63.81 36.19 659.92 
7 67.00 33.00 592.92 
8 70.35 29.65 522.57 

-9 73.87 26.13 448.70 

LON 77.56 22.44 371.14 
11 81.44 18.56 289.70 
12 85.51 14.49 204.19 
13 89.79 10.21 114.40 
14 94.28 5.72 20.12 
185) 98.99 1.01 0.00 


Another method of extinguishing capital by annual instal- 
ments is by creating a sinking fund which will increase by invest- 
ment. The sum of the investment of annual instalments with 
accrued interest is supposed to equal the capital at the end of 
the required period. 
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PRESENT VALUE OF AN ANNUAL DIVIDEND OVER YEARS AT —— PER 
Cent. AND REPLACING CAPITAL BY REINVESTMENT OF AN ANNUAL SUM 


ay 4 Per CENT. 


Years 5 Per Cent. 6 Per Cent. 7 Per Cent. 8 Per Cent. 9 Per Cent. | 10 Per Cent. 


11 95 94 93 92 92 ‘91 
2 1.85 1.82 1.78 1.75 1.72 1.69 
3 2.70 2.63 2.56 2.50 2.44 2.38 
4 3.50 3.38 3.27 SAF 3.07 2.98 
5 4.26 4.09 3.93 3.78 3.64 3.51 
6 4.98 4.74 4.53 4.33 4.15 3.99 
7 5.66 5.36 5.09 4.84 4.62 4.41 
8 6.31 5.93 5.60 5.30 5.04 4.79 
9 6.92 6.47 6.08 5.73 5.42 5.14 

10 7.50 6.98 6.52 6.12 es 5.45 

11 8.05 7.45 6.94 6.49 6.09 5.74 

12 8.58 7.90 7.32 6.82 6.39 6.00 

13 9.08 8.32 7.68 7.13 6.66 6.24 

14 9.55 8.72 8.02 7.42 6.91 6.46 

15 10.00 9.09 8.34 7.79 7.14 6.67 

16 10.43 9.45 8.63 7.95 7.36 6.86 

17 10.85 9.78 8.91 8.18 7.56 7.03 

18 11.24 10.10 9.17 8.40 7.75 7.19 

19 11.61 10.40 9.42 8.61 7.93 7.34 

20 11.96 10.68 9.65 8.80 8.09 7.49 

21 12.30 10.95 9.87 8.99 8.24 7.62 

22 12.62 ital 10.08 9.16 8.39 7.74 

23 12.93 11.45 10.28 9.32 8.52 7.85 

24 13.23 11.68 10.46 9.47 8.65 7.96 

25 13.51 11.90 10.64 9.61 8.77 8.06 

26 13.78 12.11 10.80 9.75 8.88 8.16 

27 14.04 12.31 10.96 9.88 8.99 8.25 

28 14.28 12.50 11.11 10.00 9.09 8.33 

29 14.52 12:68 \ 11.25 10.11 9.18 8.41 

30 14.74 12.85 11.38 10.22 9.27 8.49 

31 14.96 13.01 11.51 10.32 9.36 8.56 

32 15.16 13.17 11.63 10.42 9.44 8.62 

33 15.36 13.31 fiers 10.51 9.51 8.69 

34 15.55 13.46 11.86 10.60 9.59 8.75 

35 15.73 13.59 11.96 10.67 9.65 8.80 

36 15.90 13.72 12.06 10.76 9.72 8.86 

37 16.07 13.84 12.16 10.84 9.78 8.91 

38 16.22 13.96 12.25 10.91 9.84 8.96 

39 16.38 14.07 12.34 10.98 9.89 9.00 

40 16.52 14.18 12.42 11.05 9.95 9.05 
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Annual Rate} Number of years of life required to yield — per cent interest, and in addition to fur- 


uo nish annual instalments which, if re-invested at 4 Per Cent. will return the original 
Dividend investment at the end of the period. 
Per Cent. | 5 Per Cent. | 6 Per Cent. | 7 Per Cent.| 8 Per Cent. | 9 Per Cent. | 10 Per Cent. 
6 41.0 — — a — = 
7 28.0 41.0 a = — —— 
8 21.6 28.0 41.0 == — = 
9 eet 21.6 28.0 41.0 — — 
10 15.0 17.7 21.6 28.0 41.0 — 
it 13.0 15.0 We sth 21.6 28.0 41.0 
12 ES 13.0 15.0 Aird, 21.6 28.0 
Ss 10.3 eS 13.0 e 15.0 Nig(azt 21.6 
14 9.4 10.3 EES 13.0 15.0 iv (eve 
15 8.6 9.4 10.3 ES 13.0 15.0 
16 7.9 8.6 9.4 — 10.3 11.5 13.0 
17 (Ca 7.9 8.6 9.4 10.3 i155 
-18 6.8 ted 7.9 8.6 9.4 10.3 
19 6.4 6.8 2 7.9 8.6 9.4 
20 6.0 6.4 6.8 7.3 7.9 8.6 
Die. 5.7 6.0 6.4 6.8 7.3 7.9 
22)4. 5.4 5.7 6.0 6.4 6.8 (me 
23 ia! 5.4 Od 6.0 6.4 6.8 
24 4.9 5.1 5.4 5.7 6.0 6.4 
25 4.7 4.9 5.1 5.4 pr 6.0 
26 4.5 4.7 4.9 yal 5.4 5.0 
Pi 4.3 4.5 4.7 4.9 ial 5.4 
28 4.1 4.3 4.5 4.7 4.9 ped 
29 3.9 4.1 4.3 4.5 4.7 4.9 
30 3.8 3.9 4.1 4.3 4.5 4.7 


Let us now return to the problem of fixing the time for the 
amortization of invested capital. As remarked above, this is 
easy in the case of a worked-out mine. To do it accurately in 
the case of a living and prosperous mine is, frankly, impossible. 
But as this is a vital question for every investor it is absolutely 
necessary to give an answer, be it correct or not. For, whether 
the investor realizes it or not, he is always staking his capital 
on the probability of having it returned within a certain time. 
In other words, he is gambling on the life of the mine. If a man 
invests money in a mining stock which yields only 5 per cent. on 
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the price he pays for it, and if at the same time he can get 5 per 
cent. on a well-secured bond, he must calculate that the mine 1s 
as permanent as the bond. If he gets a dividend of 10 per cent. 
and calculates that 5 per cent. is a sufficient interest on his money, 
it follows that he is counting on a life of at least fifteen years 
for the mine. 

It happens that the probable life of mines varies between 
wide limits. In the case of coal, building stone, cement, iron 
ore (and in sporadic cases among precious metal ores), it has been 
proved possible to find enough ore in a few years to assure the 
life of the enterprise twenty or more years in advance. Of 
course the period of activity in sight is the minimum amortiza- 
tion period; the longer the period the more stable the invest- 
ment, because the longer the life the greater the probability of 
equalizing vicissitudes. But in general the mines that can see 
ahead twenty years or more are rare. Many profitable ones 
have not a single year’s ore in sight and yet the probabilities 
may be in favor of a considerable life. The only means by which 
one may form an opinion of the probabilities are acquaintance 
with the history of mines and ore deposits, and acquaintance 
with the state of development of the property, the rate of ex- 
traction, the ore in sight, and the soundness of the management. 
It will be quite useless to attempt here any discussion, that would 
have any approach to adequacy, of these factors. I can go no 
further than to give a table showing the length of life and rate 
of amortization that seem to me reasonable in a variety of cases. 
It is impossible to fill out the various factors even in all the cases 
to which I refer. The cardinal point for the reader’s attention 
is the varying life estimate for various types of mines, and the 
highly variable rate of amortization that this estimate imposes. 


How THESE Ficures INTEREST THE INVESTOR 


The question is often asked, What bearing do these theoret- 
ical or half-forgotten questions about capital originally invested 
and its theoretical retirement, have for the investor who buys ns 
sells stocks in mining properties at valuations that have not the 
slightest reference to the original investment or how it is 
disposed of? To this various answers may be given. I have 
already pointed out, but may as well repeat (it cannot be repeated 
too often), that exactly the same considerations apply to the 
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extinguishment of the price paid for a share of stock, which is 
the form in which investment is made by the average man, as 
apply to the capital used to build a mill. To those who say that 
people who buy mining shares never think of such things I answer 
that this applies only to the “suckers.” In some places they are 
more euphoniously called “lambs.’’ The most important inves- 
tors In mining property do, most emphatically, take these facts 
into consideration. It is no argument to say that mining shares 
are mainly used as counters in a game. That is partly true. 
That it is true at all, to any greater extent in the case of mines 
‘than for other securities, is due only to the fact that a portion of 
the public is imposed upon by false analogies. In other words, 
they are often induced to buy highly speculative mining stocks 
on the same income basis as they buy the soundest securities. 
The very mining shares that I have called “highly speculative” 
might in many instances at a sane valuation be just as “sound” 
as the soundest. 

A sound business must be a paying business; one that is good 
for both interest and principal. The great fault with the min- 
ing business from the point of view of the moderate investor is 
that it is very easy for the sake of a fair amount of interest to 
lose the principal. There is no need of this. By studying out 
the vital question of the life of a mine with its concurrent rate of 
amortization, and by steadily refusing to believe that the cur- 
rent construction is ‘‘capital,’”’ one may eliminate overvalued 
properties pretty rapidly. It is a good rule not to buy stocks 
in concerns that are too wise to issue full reports. If there is 
any business in the world where a full knowledge of certain ele- 
mental facts is necessary for a safe and sane investment it is 
surely mining. 

Furthermore, at the last analysis the price of a commodity 
must be governed by its cost. It is highly important, therefore, 
to know when prices are excessive and therefore unstable. It 
is one of the objects of this book to show what the cost of pro- 
duction on a grand scale in various important products of mines 
really is. In such computations the capital charges are a vital 
factor and I have thought it desirable to explain as fully as pos- 
sible my conception of a proper treatment of them in order that 
the reader may be able to judge for himself the justness of my 


conclusions, 


CHAPTER IV 


STATISTICS OF COAL PRODUCTION 


Growth of the coal industry in the United States — Production of the dif- 
ferent states — Total production to end of 1907 — Prices of coal — 
Coal resources of the country — Coal production of the world. 


Tux following statistics on the production, growth, prices, 
and resources of the coal-mining industry of the United States 
is taken, with a few comments, from the pamphlet issued by the 
United States Geological Survey on the Production of Coal in 
1907. It is not likely that any other statement to be had gives 
a truer perspective of the essential features of this business, 
which may justly be said to be one of the great fundamental 
elements of the prosperity of the nation. Nothing can be more 
important than that the public at large shall be acquainted with 
the real condition of this industry, for it is not unlikely that 
good public policy will require some changes in the conduct of 
it, and without the. support of public opinion nothing beneficial 
can be done. 


COAL STATISTICS 


“The combined production of anthracite and bituminous coal 
in the United States in 1907 amounted to a little more than 
480,360,000 short tons. 

“With an average of 30 cars of coal to the train, and of 50 
tons to the car, the number of trains required to transport this 
product was 320,300, and the combined length of these trains 
would extend two and two-thirds times around the world at the 
equator. The hole left in the ground by the extraction of this 
fuel is equal to 17,585,000,000 cu ft., and if the entire quantity of 
coal extracted were built into one cube, it would have the dimen- 
sions of 2605 ft., or nearly half a mile on each edge. A rectan- 
gular column with a 1000-ft. base to represent the coal production 
of the United States in 1907 would extend nearly 3.4 miles into 
the air.” 
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“Some idea of the growth of the coal-mining industry within 
the last quarter of a century is shown by the fact that in 1907 
the production was considerably more than double that of 1898, 
more than three times that of 1890, more than four times that of 
1886, and considerably more than five times that of 1881. 

“Compared with 1906, when the total production amounted 
to 414,157,278 short tons, valued at $513,079,809, the output in 
1907 showed an increase of 66,206,146 short tons, or 15.99 per 
cent. in quantity, and of $101,719,089, or 19.83 per cent. in value. 
Of this increase, 12,787,412 long tons, or 14,321,901 short tons, 
were in the production of Pennsylvania anthracite, and 51,884,- 
245 tons in the production of bituminous, semi-bituminous, sub- 
bituminous, lignite, and scattering lots of anthracite. The value 
of the Pennsylvania anthracite production increased $31,666,362, 
and the total value of the other grades of coal showed an increase 
of $70,052,727. It is worthy of note that of the 31 states and 
territories of the Union in which coal was produced during 1907, 
there were only two which did not participate in the general 
increased production. The two exceptions were California and 
Oregon, both unimportant as coal-producing states, both on the 
Pacific coast, and the decrease in both states being due to the 
same cause — the largely increased production of fuel oil in Cali- 
fornia and its use for railroad and manufacturing purposes. The 
percentages of increase in the various states ranged from 1.79 
in Maryland to 51 in Michigan, and in only three cases where 
the production increased was the percentage of increase in value 
less than the percentage of increase in quantity. These three 
exceptions were Alabama, Illinois, and Indiana. The largest 
increase in quantity was in the production of Pennsylvania bitu- 
minous coal, which showed an increase of 20,849,971 short tons, 
with a gain of $25,373,375 in value. Pennsylvania anthracite 
showed the next largest gain in quantity, the increase in this out- 
put being 14,321,901 short tons, while the gain in value exceeded 
that of Pennsylvania bituminous coal, amounting to $31,666,362. 
The total increase in Pennsylvania’s production was 35,171,872 
short tons, while the aggregate value of Pennsylvania’s produc- 
tion showed a gain of $57,039,737. Illinois, the second state in 
coal-producing importance, was second in increased production, 
with a gain of 9,837,042 short tons in quantity and $9,924,320 in 
value. West Virginia, the third in producing importance, was 
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third in increased production, with a gain of 4,801,233 short 
tons in quantity and $6,794,691 in value. | Ohio, fourth in rank, 
was fourth in amount of increased output, showing a gain of 
4,410,779 short tons and $4,978,166. The total increase in the 
production of anthracite and bituminous coal in the United States 
in 1907 was about 10 per cent. larger than the total coal pro- 
duction in 1877, thirty years before. 

“ An interesting fact presented by the statistics of the produc- 
tion of coal in the United States is that in each decade the out- 
put has been practically doubled. Up to the close of 1865 the 
total production had amounted to 284,890,055 tons. In the 
decade from 1866 to 1875, inclusive, the production amounted to 
419,425,104 tons, making the total production up to the close 
of 1875, 704,315,159 tons. In the following decade, from 1876 
to 1885, inclusive, the production amounted to 847,760,319 tons, 
something more than double the total production up to the begin- 
ning of that decade. At the close of 1885 the total production 
amounted to 1,552,075,478 tons, and the production for the 10 
years ending with 1895 was 1,586,098,641 tons, and the total 
production at the close of 1895 amounted to 3,138,174,119 short 
tons. In the decade ending December 31, 1905, the total pro- 
duction amounted to 2,832,402,746 short tons, and the grand 
total from the begianing of coal mining amounted to 5,970,576,- 
865 short tons. The average annual production from 1896 to 
1905 was 283,240,275 short tons, compared with which the aver- 
age production in 1906 and 1907 (447,260,351 short tons) shows 
an increase of 164,020,076 tons, or 58 per cent. 

“This great increase in the production of coal, when consid- 
ered with the increase in the population, furnishes some further 
interesting comparisons. Going back for a period of a little 
over 50 years, or to the middle of the last century, and comparing 
the statistics of coal production with the increased population, 
it is found that in 1850, according to the United States census 
for that year, the production of coal amounted to 6,445,681 tons, 
when the population: of the country amounted to 23,191,876 
persons. The per capita production of coal in that year is thus 
seen to have been 0.278 ton. In 1860, or 10 years later, the popu- 
lation was 31,443,321 persons, and the coal production amounted 
to 16,139,736 tons, or an average of 0.514 ton per person. At 
the census of 1870 the population of the United States amounted 
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to 38,558,371; the coal production in that year amounted to 
36,806,560 short tons, a per capita average of 0.96 ton. Ten 
years later, when the population was 50,189,209, the coal output 
amounted to 76,157,944 short tons, or 1.52 tons per capita. In 
1890 the population had grown to 63,069,756, an increase of 25 
per cent. over 1880, while the coal production had grown to 
157,770,963 short tons, or a per capita output of 2.52 tons. At 
the taking of the Twelfth Census, in 1900, the increase in popula- 
tion amounted to 22 per cent., the total number of persons re- 
ported being 76,303,387, while more than 70 per cent. had been 
added to the coal production, with a total of 269,684,027 short 
tons, or an average of 3.53 tons for each inhabitant. In other 
words, while the population from 1850 to 1900 showed an increase 
of 230 per cent. the production of coal increased 4,084 per cent. 
The Director of the Bureau of the Census, Hon. 8. N. D. North, 
estimates the population of the United States on June 1, 1907, at 
about 85,500,000 persons, making the per capita production in 
that year 5.6 tons; that is, in less than 60 years the per capita 
production of coal in this country has increased from a little 
more than a quarter of a ton to 54 tons. It is true that in the 
earlier years the proportion of wood used for fuel was larger 
than it is to-day, but the actual consumption of wood at this 
time is little, if any, less than it was 50 years ago, and is probably 
greater. It must also be remembered that in addition to the 
great increase in the consumption of coal per head of population 
there has been a great increase in the use of oil for fuel purposes, 
while natural gas still remains an important factor in this regard. 

‘‘The total number of men employed in the coal mines of the 
United States in 1907 was 680,492, against 640,780 in 1906 and 
626,035 in 1905. Of the total number of men who were employed 
in 1907, 167,234 were employed in the anthracite mines of Penn- 
sylvania, while the bituminous and lignite mines gave employment 
to 513,258 men. In 1906 the anthracite mines gave employment 
to 162,355 men and in 1905 to 165,406 men. The bituminous 
workers numbered 478,425 in 1906 and 460,629 in 1905. The 
average number of days worked in the anthracite region in 1907 
was 220, against an average of 195 in 1906 and 215 in 1905. 
The bituminous mines worked an average of 234 days in 1907, 
213 days in 1906, and 211 days in 1905. The average production 
for each employee in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania in 1907 
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was 512 tons, against 439 tons in 1906 and 470 in 1905. The 
average production for each employee in the bituminous mines 
in 1907 was 769 tons, against 717 tons in 1906 and 684 tons in 
1905. The average daily production per man in the anthracite 

region, which decreased from 2.41 tons in 1903 to 2.35 tons in 
- 1904 and to 2.18 tons in 1905, increased to 2.25 tons in 1906 and 
to 2.33 tons in 1907. The average production per day by each 
employee in the bituminous mines, which increased steadily from 
3.02 in 1903 to 3.15 in 1904 and to 3.24 in 1905 and 3.36 in 1906, 
fell off to 3.29 in 1907. 


Tora PropucTion or Coa IN THE Unrrep States From 1814 To THE 
CiLosz or 1907, In SHort Tons 


Pennsylvania | Virginia | Kentucky | Illinois Ohio {Pennsylvania} Missouri 


Bituminous 
57,229,152) 122, 404,574/ 645,868,309) 492,769,358} 1,846,069,253/97,618, 106 


Anthracite 
1,931,510,321 


5 North Washing- 
Indiana | Alabama |Tennessee Iowa Arkansas Cancinn! Maryland on 


Total... .| 159,440,390] 164,734,310) 84,304,601) 141,608,792| 23,756,401) 476,805 | 147,606,548) 43, 108,697 


Michigan | Georgia | California Vinentia Colorado | Wyoming| Kansas Utah 


otal ei. 13,842,943] 8,123, 696)5,030,945 | 434, 198,539] 112,668,336)77,818,765/91,176,204) 18,837,182 


Oklahoma New North | Miscella- 
(ind. T.) Oregon | Montana Mesien Texas Darel aeons? Total 


Motal......... 39,845,015] 1,790,392| 24,739,133] 22,325,432) 14,444,948) 2,784,258) 38,966,162) 6,865,097 ,567 


1From 1871 to 1888, inclusive, production reported in this column is due principally to 
colliery consumption, which in some years was estimated and not included in the distribu- 
tion by States. Since 1888 small, irregular production from several unimportant sources 
has been included in this column. 


The following table shows the variation in the average price 
of run of mine bituminous coal in the various states since 1903. 
For the year 1907 is added a column showing the output in tons 
per man per day. It will be seen that the price is roughly in 
inverse proportion to this output. It will be shown later that, 
given equivalent conditions, the labor cost is about the same 
throughout the country. It must be borne in mind that condi- 
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AveRAGE Prick PER SHorT Ton For CoaL aT THE MINES SINCE 1903, BY 
Srares AND TERRITORIES 


Tons per 
State or Territory 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 Man 
per Day 

Alabama ....:..- $1.22 $1.20 $1.21 $1.34 $1.29 | 2.75 
IATICANISAS gre ees can 1.51 1.54 1.49 1.61 168 We2aro 
Califomial<..- <a (a) 2.86 | (a) 4.74 | (a) 4.97 | (a)2.55 | (a) 3.81 — 
@oloradotessa neat 123 1.31 1.22 1.26 1.40] 2.94 
Georgiaias ins oeen (b) 1.26 | (6) 1.22 | (6) 1.29 1.28 1.38 — 
Tdsboweae asia 3.10 | (c) 3.95 | (c) 3.03 | (€) 3.93 | (d) 4.10 -- 
in O18 ses ese a Heid 1.10 1.06 1.08 1.07 | 3.59 
Indiana aoe 1.23 dal 1.05 1.08 1.08} 3.30 
TOWA Ee In oe 1.65 1.61 1.56 1.60 G2 le e2erl 
PSanSa8 Vaste <a eee 1.52 1:52 1.46 1.49 52) 2:62 
Kentucky ..:.:..- 1.06 1.04 .99 1.02 1.06} 2.98 
Maryland) eet c 1.48 1.19 1.14 1.19 1:20) 3.58 
Michipan = cscrcn 1.97 1.81 all 1.80 1:80} 22.19: 
INGBSOMIL jerseee a r 1.61 1.63 1.58 1.63 1:64.) 42 21 
Montana sane 1.64 1.61 1.72 IL arie 1.94} 2.75 
New Mexico...... 1.37 1.31 1.33 1.34 1.46) 3.29 
North Carolina ... (e) (e) (e) — — — 
North Dakota .... 1.50 1.43 1.34 1.54 1.61 — 
Ohigws Faience 1.29 1.09 1.04 1.09 1.10 — 
Oklahoma (Indian 

Territory) ....: 1.82 1.82 1.76 1.92 2.04} 2.01 
Orson tases ints 2.43 2.18 2.581» 12.66 2:34| — 
Pennsylvania bitu- 

ET OUS were eee 1.18 .96 .96 1.00 1.04} 3.61 
Tennessee ........ 1.25 1S 1.14 1.22 1.25 | 2.44 
Rexasirat aay center 1.62 1.66 1.64 1.66 1.69} 1.61 
UDINE diese em, Ge a a 1.20 1.30 1235 1.36 1.52 | 3:43 
Wibeatsi, Bu oao cote .96 86 88 98 1.02} 2.93 
Washington ...... 1.69 1.63 1.79 1.80 PASO PAT 
West Virginia..... ANE UZ/ 88 .86 95 99) 3.64 
WVivonain oe enon 1.24 1.30 1.31 1.31 00 |) ae42 

Total bituminous 1.24 1.10 1.06 1.11 1.14 — 
Pennsylvania an- 

thracite ..... 2.04 1.90 1.83 1.85 1.91 = 
General average 1.41 1.26 121 1.24 1.28 — 


(a) Includes Alaska. (6) Includes North Carolina. (c) Includes Ne- 
braska. (d) Includes. N ebraska and Nevada, (e) Included in Georgia. 
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tions that impose high costs of living will increase the labor 


cost. 


This is particularly evident in comparing the price of coal 


and the output per man in the Rocky Mountain states with those 
of the Mississippi Valley. 


~CoaL PRODUCTION IN THE CHIEF CoUNTRIES OF THE EES 
(In metric tons of 2204 lbs.) 


Countries 


Japan 
Australia: 
New South Wales 
New Zealand .... 
Other Australia . . 
Europe: 
Austria Hungary 
(c) 


Belgium 
irancenere aa. co 


Italy 
Russia 


Sweden 
United Kingdom . 


North America: 
Canada 
Western 
Eastern 
United States.... 
South Africa (a). . 
Other countries(e) 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


7,682,319 | 7,921,000 
11,600,000 | 11,895,000 
6,116,126 | 6,035,250 
1,562,443 | 1,415,000 
769,723 805,000 
40,334,681 | 40,725,000 
23,380,025 | 21,844,200 
34,502,289 | 36,048,264 
169,448,272 | 173,663,774 
359,456 307,500 
19,318,000 | 17,120,000 
3,123,540 | 3,199,911 
320,984 331,500 
236,147,125 | 239,888,928 
2,619,816 | 3,183,909 
4,194,939 | 4,775,802 
318,275,920 | 351,120,625 
3,015,000 | 3,218,500 
4,250,000 | 4,550,000 
867,020,658 | 928,049,163 


9,783,250 
12,500,000 


7,748,384 
1,600,000 
870,000 


37,612,000 
23,610,740 
34,313,645 
193,533,259 
(e) 300,000 
16,990,000 
3,284,576 
(e) 265,000 
251,050,809 


3,717,816 
6,196,360 
375,397,204 
(e) 3,900,000 
5,500,000 


988,173,043 


10,450,000 
11,200,000 
12,890,000 


7,850,000 
1,784,000 
900,000 


39,876,511 
23,824,499 
37,022,556 
205,542,688 
(e) 225,000 
17,800,000 
(e) 3,250,000 
305,000 
267,828,276 


4,780,301 
5,730,060 
430,430,183 
3,945,043 
3,475,780 


1,089,110,496 


(a) Transvaal, Natal and Cape of Good Hope. 


(e) Estimated. 


(c) Includes lignite. 
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Arras, EstimaTep TONNAGE, AND PRODUCTION OF 
[A = Anthracite. B= Bituminous. 


PRODUCTION IN SHORT 
AREA IN SQUARE MILES mGws 


Estimated Orig- 
inal Coal Supply 


. | May Kind | in Short Tons. Total t 
State and Field | COMt#IM-| Con- | Coal | of | [Coal Both Easily January 1, 
Tork tain | Under | Coal | Accessible an 1906 1908, In- 
Work- | Work- | Heavy Accessible with cluding 
Ave able | Cover Difficulty Waste 
oals | Coals 
Alabama: 
i d Plat 
EE ee 945 | so cf = |B t-68.514,000,000 102010008 || ame 
Cahaba field.......... 325 | — = B 2'994,000,000 | 1,635,407 = 
Coosa field........... 260 | — = B 2/396,000,000 | 170,963 = 
Lignite field .......... — 6,000 |_ — L om a == 
Totleemnceen 8,430 | 6,000} — — __ |” 68,903,000,000 | 13,107,963 | 247,000,000 
(etal BoESaboooeat ane 30 — = B 60,000,000 a — 
Arkansas: 
Bituminous field .... .| 1.584 | — = B 1,797,000,000 | 1,934,673 = 
Lignite field.......... 100 | 5,900} — L 90,000,000) ~— | —~ 
Total Meee ee 1,684 | 5,900| — = 1,887,000,000 = 36,000,000 
Californmiae acs eres see 5007} — 39 Shae 1,000,000,000 25,290] 7,000,000 
Colorado: 
Denver region ........ 600 3,700 = 3 13,590,000,000 | 1,544,776 _ 
Durango field......... 13 c0m ees 520 | B.S | 21,428,000/000| 177,718 os 
North Park field ...... 20 480 | — S 453,000,000 1,300 — 
Trinidad field. oes on 1,080 = = a 9t462,000,000 6,572,673 — 
ta TEPIONs eu pera aies i — = ; ,810,000,000 | 1,143,310 — 
Yampa field ......... 700 | — | 2,300 | B,’S. A] 39/639,000;000 5,407 = 
Scattered fields ....... 350 _— = B,S 388,000,000 666,034 —_ 
Metal ene seee 10,130 | 4,180 | 2,820 | — | 871,770,000,000 | 10,111,218 169,000,000 
Georgia = — B 933,000,000 | 353,548] 12,000,000 
Idaho .. 1,200; — | SB 600,000,000 5,882; | —" 
Illinois. . = = B | 240,000,000,000 | 38,4347363 | 968,000,900 
Indiana == = B 44,169,000,009 | 11,895;252| 239,000,000 
Iowa ..... 5,640} — B 29, 160,000,000 | 6:7987609 | 212'000/000 
Kansas!) ec actadce 15780 B 7,022,000,000 | 6,423,979 | 136,000,000 
Kentucky: 
Eastern Kentucky..... 10,270 — = B 67,787,000,000 | 3,768,651 — 
Western Kentucky ....| 6,400 | — = B 36,241,000,000 | 5.884.996 = 
cNotaltaenerccer 16,670 | — _ — | 104,028,000,000 | 9,653,647 | 184,000,000 
eae ee eaten eters one = — 3 Js — — — 
Aarvand cai want cess. Ss — 8,044,000,009 | 5,108,539 | 221,000,000 
IMichiganiee ctacenunceey 11/000))|5 = = B 000,000, "473.211 000° 
Mississippi ........+.... 7,500 | — = L oe tee PE ie 
Missounis wearin dean 16,700 | 6,300) — B 40,000,000,000 | 3,983,378 | 146,000,000 
Montana: 
Fort Union region ....| 32,300 | 6,100 — Les 2 — 
Bull Monte fad’; | c'764 ay =e ea teeeen go oop ee Ss 
eres and Bridger he in 
ats cesouaa sonar _— S 2,000,0' = 
Judith Basin region....] 516 | 2,500; — B 3'000,000,000 | 1 058.703 
Assiniboine region... . are fs pa S 10,000,000,000 |” 131550 a 
ystone region ... = —_ 000000. 4 2; 
Scattered fields: Beas tere — 875 | — err. appeals ae ae oF 
Total sahise. seco 34,067 | 17,575 | — ~- | 303,060,000,000 |" 1,829,921 | 37,000,000 
New Mexico: 
Raton treld! ymca 5 = 1,360 = — B 30,805.00 
: ; ; 805,000,000 =. 
San Juan region ...... 11,600 | — | 5,000 | S$ __| 131'375:000/000 artnet “= 
Scattered fields ....... 375 — — |B,A,S 1,600,000,000 67.9455 
Total ............ 13,335 | — | 5,000 | — | 163,780,000,000 1,964,713 33 000 000 


as 
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THE VARIOUS COAL-FIELDS OF THE UNITED STATES 


S = Sub-bituminons. 


L = Lignite] 
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State and Field 


North Carolina 


North Dakota: 
Western fields 


Total 


Pennsylvania: 
Anthracite region...... 
Bituminous fields 


Total 
Soil Dakota's cae. aceite 


‘Tennessee: 
Bituminous fields...... 
Lignite fields 


Total 


ate ee we eeee 


Texas: 
Bituminous fields...... 
Lignite fields 


Total 


Utah: 
Uinta region 
Southwestern Utah 


SORA tyereistcis,<ts «(0% 
Virginia: 
Southwestern fields .... 
Brushy Mountain fields 
Richmond fields....... 


Total 


Washington 
West Virginia 


Wyoming: 
Fort Union region .... 
Bighorn Basin region .. 
Hanna field 
Green River region ... 
Hams Fork region .... 
Black Hills region .... 
Scattered fields........ 


Total 
Total for United 


AREA IN SQUARE MILES 


PRODUCTION IN SHORT 


RAKES! ucieraste 


3, BB 248,000,000 


Estimaed Origi- Tons 
miei elite, EDEL. 
fe shat in ort lons. 
Contain-| May Coal of | Coal Both Easily Total t 

ing Contain Coal is ibl ei otal to 
Vie Works Under 0a. ccessible an 1906 January 1, 
ible able Heavy Accessible with 1908, Includ- 
Coals | Coals [Cover Difficulty ing Waste 

60 — — B 200,000,000 — 1,000,000 
31,240 3,900 | — L 500,000,000,000 317,542 — 

— 360 | — L — — = 
31,240 4,260) — = 500,000,000,000 317,542 4,000,000 
12,660 — — Be 86,028,000,000) 25,552,950 739,000,000 
10,000 — — B 79,278,000,000) 2,924,427 60,000,0000 

230 —_ — iS) 1,000,000,000 109,641 2,000,000 

480 —_ — A 21,000,000,000) 71,282,411 = 
14,200 — — B 112,574,000,000| 129,293,206 — 
14,680 — —_ = 133,574,000,000) 200,575,617 | 5,652,000,000 

2,000 4,000 |} — L 10,000,000,000 — — 

4,400 —_— —_— B 25,665,000,000| 5,766,690 —_ 

1,000 —_ — L — — — 

5,400 == — — 25,665,000,000| 5,766,690 126,000,000 

8,200 5,300 | — B 8,000,000,000 839,985 — 

2,000 | 53,000; — L 23,000,000,000 472,888 = 
10,200 | 58,300 | — — 31,000,000,000| 1,312,873 22,000,000 

9,990 —_— — B 150,970,000,000| 1,701,674 — 

3,140 1,500; — | B,A 45,438 ,000,000 _— -- 

— 500 | — B,S 50,000,000 70,877 — 
13,130 2,000 | — = 196,458,000,000) 1,772,551 28,000,000 

1,550 _ — B 21,000,000,000| 4,205,019 -— 

200 — — — 900,000,000 49,860 — 
150 —_— — B 600,000,000 — — 

1,900 = — -- 22,500,000,000} 4,254,879 86,000,000 

1,100 _ — Bos 20,000,000,000| 2,864,926 64,000,000 
17,000 _ — B 231,039,000,000| 87,791,580 650,000,000 
11,530 3,060 | — S 174,600,000,000} 1,091,499 -- 

905 430 | 2,830} S 1,000,000,000 5,451 — 

1,435 240 290/ S 33,000,000,000 450,636 —_— 

4,855 1,350 | 20,750) B,S 199,152,000,000} 2,122,253 — 

1,073 960 115) B.S 16,000,000,000) 2,078,772 — 

320 = — B 133,000,000 385,383 — 

450 200} — S 200,000,000 -— — 
20,568 6,240 | 23,985) — 424 085,000,000} 6,133,994 116,000,000 
327,596 | 137,375 | 31,805} — 414,157,278 | 10,218,000,000 


——S— ee OOOO 0S 


CHAPTER V 


COST OF MINING COAL 


Importance of the business — Factors governing costs — Price of wages a 
result of efficiency — Price and cost of coal in various States — Esti- 
mates of cost for various places — Pittsburgh Coal Company — Capital 
charges — Details of cost of coking coal in Virginia — Ilinois field — 
Coke manufacture and anthracite mining — Cost of coke — Cost of 
anthracite — Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company — 
Chance’s chart of costs according to thickness — Public policy in coal 
mining — Causes of waste — Limitation of waste a question of the 
value put on coal — Desirability of extensive consolidations — Capital 
required for coal-mining expansion. 


MopERN civilization is propelled by the annual combustion 
of upward of 1,200,000,000 tons of coal. This vast use of power 
other than human or animal muscle is the basic fact in the might- 
iest revolution in industry, in art, and in habits that the human 
race ever experienced. Every time we press a button to turn 
on an electric light, every time we enter an elevator or a 
street car, we participate not only in a human revolution, but in 
a great geologic fact; for the mining and destruction of coal 
removes some of the important strata of the earth’s crust. 

Coal mining is the basis and dependence of other kinds of 
mining just as it is of other industries. And farther, since coal 
mining is one of the simplest and commonest of mining opera- 
tions, it serves as a standard by which the complexity and cost of 
other kinds of mining may be appraised. 

If coal were not so abundant and widespread its use could 
not, of course, be so extensive and fundamental. The fact of 
its wide distribution is the most powerful element in the con- 
duct of the business. If coal were not cheap it could not be so 
extensively used; it would not, therefore, be so valuable. But 
because it is cheap it is often wasted; it is cheap because it can be 
offered in the market by innumerable competitors, whose aim 
is not the wise use of coal, but ready money profit from it. Hence 
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this most valuable of mineral resources has been in considerable 
measure crudely and greedily exploited. 

The cost of coal to the consumer depends on two elements that 
vary widely: (1) Mining and (2), Transportation; but since the 
effect of the latter is self-evident, I do not propose to discuss it. 


Factors THAT INFLUENCE Cost or MINING 


I. The cost of mining coal depends, in my judgment, upon 
the following factors: 

(a) The thickness of the seam. 

(b) The purity of the coal in the seam. 

(c) The regularity of the seam. 

(d) The geological attitude as regards angle of dip, occurrence 
of faults, ete. 

(e) The climate, cost of living, ete. 

(f) The depth. 

(g) The amount of water to be pumped. 

(h) The solidity of the roof. 

(t) The presence of gas, dust, or other elements of danger. 

(j) Topography of the paces 

Some other factors may influence the eosin a minor degree; 
such as the hardness of rock encountered in development ae 
hardness of coal, cost of supplies, etc. 

It will be noted that I have mentioned only natural condi- 
tions, leaving out the factor that many would be inclined to 
place first on the list — the rate of wages. I do not believe that 
this is a factor at all. The price of labor is determined by the 
natural factors. It is an effect, not a cause, in the economy of 
mining. If we have two neighboring districts with the same 
natural advantages, but in which the rates of wages are differ- 
ent, that difference is apparent, not real. The difference will 
be equalized by the supply and demand for labor as automati- 
cally as water runs down hill. If a mine pays lower wages than 
its neighbor it will have poorer men; if other conditions are the 
same, the cost will be the same. You cannot change this natural 
law; it is like the force of gravity. 


Lasor Cost AND WAGES 


I hope that no one will understand this dictum to mean that 
where natural conditions are the same, the wages will be the same, 
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or that the cost of labor will be the same; on the contrary, these 
things vary a good deal. Management, scale of operations, 
appliances of all kinds vary, or may vary, almost without limit 
among various enterprises. These factors help to establish wages 
and labor costs; they are quite independent both of natural con- 
ditions and of labor conditions, and have to do with the success 
or failure of enterprises. They introduce variations in cost 
that are, or may be, equal to the margin of profit that there is 
in the business. 


How Lazsor Costs MAY DIFFER WITH SAME Rate or WAGES 


To elaborate a little, let us suppose that Smith and Jones are 
two rival operators in neighboring coal mines in which the nat- 
ural conditions are exactly the same and in which coal is salable 
at $1 per ton. There are only two mines in the district and each 
can produce twice its actual tonnage. Smith is a good operator, 
with sufficient capital, equipment, development and ventilation. 
He can mine coal for 60 cents per ton. Jones is a poor operator, 
and his mine is poorly opened. It costs him $1 per ton to pro- 
duce coal. It is obvious that the successful and opulent Smith 
has the decision as to how great a difference there shall be in labor 
costs in that district. He can prevent Jones from making a 
profit, and can close him down by selling coal under $1 per ton, 
which is Jones’s cost. It is obvious that the difference between 
labor costs here will be approximately as 6 is to 10. This is not 
due to the rate of wages; it is just the difference between Smith 
and Jones. 


How Waces MAY DIFFER AND Costs BE THE SAME 


Now let us suppose that Smith and Jones are 2000 miles apart 
and each sells his coal at a point midway between them with 
equal transportation costs. Smith can supply the market and 
so can Jones, and each wants to sell all he can, and can produce 
all he can sell. Smith can sell without loss as low as 60 cents 
per ton. Jones, if he pays as much wages as Smith, cannot sell 
for less than $1. Neither Jones nor his employees know any- 
thing of Smith’s superior methods and appliances, and they have 
no means of living except by selling coal. Obviously under 
these conditions there is only one thing to do — work for less 
money. So Jones fixes his wages at 60 per cent. of Smith’s wages 
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and continues business. This rate is fixed by the efficiency of 
Jones as against Smith. His men get just what they earn. In 
other words, the final result is exactly the same as if each laborer 
were in business for himself. 


AcTuAL Costs 


Returning now to the natural factors that govern the cost of 
coal mining, we find that their number and importance is very 
considerable, and if all coal were to be mined we should have 
enormous differences of cost. As a matter of fact, these great 
differences do not at present exist because the commercial condi- 
tions of the country cause the elimination of all mines except 
those favorable for cheap working. This results from the fact 
that there is in this country, according to the U. S. Geological 
Survey, 2,000,000,000,000 tons of coal of all kinds easily acces- 
sible. This coal is spread over an area of 500,000 sq. m., and 
may be attacked at many thousand favorable points. The unfa- 
vorable seams will have to await to be worked after the better 
ones are exhausted. 


Prick oF Coat at MINES 


According to the excellent review of the “Production of Coal” 
for 1907, published by the U. 8. Geological Survey, the extreme 
variation in the price of coal at the mines in the various States 
is only from 99 cents in West Virginia to $4.10 in Idaho. The 
last figure is tor only 7500 tons and doubtless represents a case 
where an isolated but unfavorable seam may be worked because 
high transportation charges prevent the introduction of coal 
from other places. Leaving out such abnormal cases and con- 
sidering only States where the output reaches 1 per cent. of the 
production of the country, we find that the price of bitumimous 
coal at the mines varies only between 99 cents for West Virginia 
to $1.68 for Arkansas. Pennsylvania anthracite is valued at 
$1.91, but I shall explain later that the cost of anthracite is 
radically different from that of bituminous coal and no compari- 
son should be made except with very careful explanation. 

It is probable that the figures of average price of coal at the 
mines give the best general idea to be had of the cost of mining 
throughout the country. The price, of course, exceeds the cost, 
but it can be confidently asserted that the difference is not over 
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a slope mine, largely self-draining, on a seam capable of produc- 
ing 9000 gross tons (10,000 short tons) to the acre; the second a 
shaft mine where considerable pumping will be required and 
capable of producing 7200 gross tons (8000 short tons) per acre. 
His estimate per gross ton is as follows: 


Mining Coal. Roy- Total. 

Cost. alty. 
Reynoldsville .......--.++sseeeeeees $0.66 $0.86 $0.04 $0.90 
(Gomes co Se dbacuncossagan ooGd 0.34 0.52 0.08 0.60 


Reducing this to a short-ton basis we find that Mr. d’Invilliers’s 
estimate of total cost is: 


Revnoldsville Ve cry este isle Mico orem evan bode 80 cents 
(rosa va tell aig ( ee ie Reem Ie 26 MR Eairarhs Satan BOOK yohoiod ool dic Ot 53 cents 


These figures are for January, 1904. I find that for that 
year the average price of bituminous coal in Pennsylvania is 
reported at 96 cents. My arbitrary estimate for cost of 90 per 
cent. of the price gives us 86 cents for that year. Now, since it 
would seem that the Reynoldsville mine represents conditions 
not far from average in the Pennsylvania bituminous-coal regions, 
it appears that the difference between my estimate and Mr. 
d’Invilliers’s estimate is not so great, but that it might all be 
covered by a difference of judgment between two men in “what 
is chargeable to operating account.” 


PirrspurcH Coan CoMPANY 


The reports of the Pittsburgh Coal Company, which operates 
sixty mines in the neighborhood of Pittsburg, so situated that 
they must represent nearly average conditions for the Pennsyl- 
vania bituminous field, show the following: The average number 
of short tons mined per acre is 7000. Net profits for eight years 
average 13.8 cents per ton. The total cost for all capital charges 
is 16.2 cents per ton. IPf we assume that the U. 8. Geological Sur- 
vey figures for the value of coal at the mines will hold good for 
the Pittsburgh Coal Company, we get the following, per short ton: 


Average price of coal fom5 yeirsee, «7 eee ee $1.03 

Cost — Capital charges 16.2 cents >i, 
Operating ‘charges 73:0 .cents, ......./.2+ 8.25.0. eee 0.892 

Profit 
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Similarly the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal and Coke 
Company, also operating near Pittsburg, with an extraction of 
8000 tons per acre, shows the following for nine years: 


Noa MMe MCeOmcOn leds | WELOLOg a selcie sic g cr te wheransid ea sales Sleaee cs $1.03 
Cost — Capital charges 0.17 cents 

Operating charges 0,74 cents: 2. istic a sece tC cite locd 0.91 

reno Gmmemeremare tatty eesucthste Moira a eytielelote aRpoute ee oin Oo bieie GPike oc sa heen 0.12 

$1.03 


CAPITAL CHARGES 


Without going into further tables of figures I find that in 
Pennsylvania the capital charges may be calculated as follows: 
A charge of 5 cents per ton is made arbitrarily to cover the deple- 
tion of coal lands. If the property is bonded, this 5 cents per 
ton is put into a sinking fund to retire the bonds. 

In addition, current interest must be paid on capital or bonds. 
This charge will be in some proportion to the amount of unmined 
coal lands held for the future. Thus, if a company has a coal 
reserve for 100 years on its capital account, its interest charges 
must be greater than if its reserves are only enough for 20 years. 

It appears that it requires approximately $1 per ton of annual 
product to equip a coal mine for operation. Thus, for an out- 
put of 1,000,000 tons per year $1,000,000 will be needed for plant 
and equipment. The renewal or depreciation of this plant will 

cost 6 per cent. per year. 
In summary, then, we have: 


Horicodlerme ines eroUnd emirates cictelsret ss gdise nti eiere os bilan 5 cents 
Moranterestron $1 capitals. . on... pate hie ones. vee 5 cents 
For depreciation of same capital ........ Rar ocean es 6 cents 

TNOMEAIS Aq dia, oa oo BR CAB CROC Gattis eae OE ee 16 cents 


It is seff-evident that the operating costs will vary more than 
eapital costs; probably about in proportion to the total. Thus, 
if we find at one mine total costs of 96 cents, of which 16 cents is 
for capital and 80 cents for operating, we would probably find 
that at another mine where the total cost is only 72 cents, the 
cost would be 60 cents for operating and 12 cents for capital. 
My reason for believing this is that a mine that is cheap to work 
must also be cheap to open. 

While I am inclined to think that under present or recent 
conditions, the average cost of bituminous coal in Pennsylvania 
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10 to 15 cents per ton, if we consider the whole output of 
States. Within given fields there must be considerable variation ; 
some mines working cheaply and with large profits, while others 
have no profits at all, and some, if all capital charges were cor- 
rectly made against them, would be found running at a loss. 
But it is quite obvious that the entire industry cannot run at a 
loss and that the average complete cost must fall inside the aver- 
age selling price. It is difficult to get specific figures that will 
illuminate the general subject as accurately as the broad figures 
published by the Survey, and I doubt if we can form a better 
idea of average costs than by assuming them to be 90 per cent. 
of the selling price. This assumption gives us the following for 
bituminous coal: 


Se~LInG AND Cost Prices or Bituminous Coat — Run or MInNp. 


: 1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. 1907 
TWAS price! itraiiiw cleat acies eties $1.24 $1.10 $1.06 $1.11 $1.14 
Cost, . 62 ener eee enews as 1.11 0.99 0.95 1.00 1.00 
United States average price for 5 years, $1.13; estimated cost, $1.00. 
Esti- 
1907 mated 
Price: Cost. 
Pennsylvania, sr. necettoctacie oarke ose tolocteere ac $1.03 $0.93 
Wiest, Ware nies cot een teaccn ae ee arrears 0.99 : 0.90 
Wer adeno es. oS nedols so OF aoe Sohn ss SES 1.20 ppp chian 1.08 
Wireline 7 hoc ga tie ai eet we ee 1,02 | Se 0.91 
Kentucky~ facie ccta tien jet tisk seit seers 1.06 0.95 
Tlinoisee am ace eh cee eee eee haere . 1.07 Illinois field. 0.96 
Ala pana ntcgiscis ysvrwsit a re pene 1.29 Southern field. Ly, 
SATKATISHIS? Meweerlere Sakis jo Soler. area ate en RC oate 1.68 Ozark field. 1.50 
Colorado* ia. thse ear oe ee 1.40 1.26 
AVS KOS 10 Lal teen fete eee etn Fa cat much cy nahE Ni clo. GIS 1.56 Rocky 1.40 
Utah . Dette teeter eee ea eset sete eee e es 52) Mountain 13% 
New Mexico Winds is Me esac ae RT eae 1.46 | field. 1.31 
Wrashin ston getter veer ar eras eae: 2.09 Puget Sound 
ee oe field. 1.88 
BUG NTn Ew Se Neto AG, ots Se-ioetbea soe bad 1.80 Michigan field. 1.62 


These costs are intended to be complete, that is, to cover 
both operating and capital charges. I shall endeavor to cive 
some reasons for believing them to be fairly accurate, but ae 
let me disavow any intention of applying them to any particular 
property or district. It would be more enlightening, possibly 
to take some detailed statements of costs and compare and digest 
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them. But such statements are hard to get and I must confess 
that those I have been able to secure are open to grave question 
as to their accuracy. For instance, I have the statements of 
a coal company operating three different mines. Detailed state- 
ments of operating costs for each month for each mine are given 
for a period of years. The aggregate tonnage and total operating 
cost may be figured out only with great labor. To get five years’ 
operation averaged, I should have to combine 180 different cost 
statements. If this were necessary to secure the facts, one might 
be heroic enough to do it, but, after all, it would only give the 
results of an insignificant fragment of a single field and a single 
management. But far worse than this, after making this com- 
pilation, I should still doubt its accuracy because a single glance 
at the balance sheet reveals the fact that in mining 1,000,000 
tons of coal, $350,000 has been added to capital charges. The 
writing off of such charges is a matter of judgment, based on 
familiarity with the property itself. I cannot possibly supply 
either the time or the experience required to form a judgment 
of my own as to this rate of depreciation, and yet, in a business 
of narrow margin like that of bituminous coal, it is a matter of 
great importance whether 1 cent, or 5 cents, or 15 cents per ton 
must be addetl for depreciation. 

It is interesting to note that E. V. d’Invilliers, in his article 
on “Estimated Costs of Mining and Coking” (Trans. A. I. M. E., 
Vol. XXXV, 1905) shares the same difficulty in arriving at true 
costs for coal-mining operations. He expresses himself as fol- 
lows: “The-cost of coal delivered to an oven, and the cost of the 
manufactured product, depends largely upon individual judgment 
or practice, and on general management. Therefore, without 
having access to the accounts of a number of individual mines, 
it is not possible to do more than approximate the average 
regional cost of mining coal or manufacturing coke. . . . For, 
though each plant in a district may be mining upon the same 
scale of wages, the computation of net mining costs may differ 
to a considerable extent in two adjoining plants, due to different 
methods of bookkeeping, to a difference of opinion as to what 
items are properly chargeable to mining account and to capital 
account, or to physical difference at the two mines.” 

Mr. d’Invilliers goes on to estimate the real cost of mining 
and coking at Connellsville and at Reynoldsville, Penn., the first 
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is 90 cents or more, there is reason to believe that some of the 
most favorable mines work much cheaper. 

Mr. Gary, in his recent testimony before the Ways and Means 
Committee on tariff revision, states that the cost of coke at the 
ovens, presumably at Connellsville, chiefly, was, in 1906, $1.75 : 
per ton, on which there was 54 cents profit. This reduces the 
cost of coke to $1.21. If the burning of the coke costs 31 cents, 
we have left 90 cents for the coal, of which 14 tons are required 
per ton of coke. This figures the cost of coal at the mines of 
the U. 8. Steel Corporation down to 60 cents per ton. Presum- 
ably this includes a sufficient allowance for depreciation. If so, 
the cost seems remarkably low and probably represents the cost 
of bituminous coal under the most favorable conditions At 
any rate it agrees pretty well with Mr. d’Invilliers’s figures for a 
representative Connellsville mine. 

Certain other figures given by Mr. Gary about costs are of 
interest. He says that wages of all classes at coal and coke plants 
belonging to the U. 8. Steel Corporation in 1908 averaged $2.39 
per day. Now at coal mines labor is usually about 75 per cent. 
of the total expense; we may, therefore, calculate that the whole 
cost per man per day is about $3.20. If coal is mined for 60 
cents per ton there must be an output of about 54 tons for every 
man. In the State of Pennsylvania at large, the output is only 
3.6 tons per man. If this output is obtained at a total cost of 
$3.20, then the cost per ton is 89 cents. This agrees with my 
other figures for Pennsylvania. 

Let us apply this reasoning to other coal fields and see how 
close it brings us to my estimate of cost at 90 per cent. of the 
selling price. 

In Michigan the wages are undoubtedly about the same as 
in Pennsylvania. I have estimated the cost of Michigan coal at 
$1.62 per ton. The output per man per day is $2.11. If we 
divide $3.20 by this amount we get $1.52. 

Again, in Wyoming I am informed that wages of coal miners 
average about $3.60 per day. If this is 75 per cent. of the whole 
cost per man, that cost is $4.80 per day. The output per man 
averaged in 1907, 3.42 tons; the cost per ton, therefore, should 
be $1.40. This is exactly my estimate by the 90-per cent. rule. 
, I have no information as to the average wages of coal miners 
in Colorado, but some light can be had on costs there from 
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another source. Theaverage value of coal at the mines in that State 
in 1907 is given at $1.40. My 90-per cent. rule gives a cost of 
$1.26. The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company mined that year 
about 4,500,000 tons of coal at a profit of $900,000, or 20 cents per 
ton. This profit was not altogether on mining since some of the 
coal was sold at a distance from the mines. Besides this the profits 
were diminished by certain fixed charges, of which the exact pro- 
portion belonging to the fuel department is not clear. At any rate 
it seems that the net profits on coal from mining were not over 10 
cents. If, then, the U.S. Geological Survey is right in its average 
price of coal, the actual cost must have been about $1.30. 

Following are some more detailed figures on the cost of opera- 
ting a slope mine, self-draining in Virginia. The figures are com- 
plete in all respects except that of depreciation. I am in doubt 
whether that item is fully taken care of, but having no means of 
forming an individual opinion, I cannot express one. The seam 
averages 7 ft. thick: 


Cost SHEET aT A VIRGINIA COLLIERY 


1905- 1906- 
1906. 1907. 

Per Ton. Per Ton. 
Mia Omi irgs erie ee ot eencaie oie oud eats fue tons $0.246 $0.251 
BRITO MUN Oe te, che ase hcsode ahs. selon, s/s oremrereeett = 0.010 0.018 
Memtilatronuaa tates in ects ois chery sie co'deetys 0.008 0.010 
Removing refuse and deposit .............. 0.005 0.017 
EDA cles be seen tera ciaia ar eaalel srotil side Grane what encietel oat 0.030 0.031 
JEIERTICIEE ec, olEearcabie ott COO bet GR OI HERO ae Oe OS 0.067 0.102 
I) TEA PASC er Races eye elk tee ances. whe. wry e co gabe oS cors 0.009 0.012 
Bl lackenanvisto parse heraeprtete es cle ck rus suctstenatne a oh 0.006 0.007 
EVE EMTS eae rer eMC tena sieges er oiSceveralenclione esl shetsi's ire 0.009 0.008 
Spa) DITES! Gof oo divi 0 le eR eG aoe eer 0.007 0.003 
SHIEINER = THI ¢ algal cic tin Ce Co enee cares aac 0.017 ~=0.019 
Sialic 27 op co macro nO eee ee eee 0.005 0.006 
JEON 5 on Go.cn 8 ORD OE a OOO e eae a cae 0.003 0.005 
Hxtraordinary expenses ......-...---++----- 0.007 0.011 
Adjustment stables account ................. 0.005 
Sitoyauiivee (RENN)! oly 5 Aa Ok 3 aba ce a eUCrae a 0.100 0.100 
Attorneys’ fees and legal expemses.....-...... 0.025 0.016 
Generaliexpensen eye stg pati cee eee ances 0.014 0.012 
Salaries — General office ..............-.... 0.040 0.058 
Interest and discount ........:.--+--++0s-- 0.073 0068 
WANES! cle ba ba be O00 Sa ee Re eno OOM 0011 
TiS OS” 3c o ope Otley oe a omen rc ope 0.005 0.005 


$0.702 $0.770 
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Summary: 
Babor eae cen nce ere n rere $0.382 0.423 
Supplies 2. cowie < sects elvge aiags ol eu slege 0.052 0.077 
Sinking fund tie ccpon oa.e'e oan tee se ene ee eee 0.100 0.100 
$0.534 $0.600 
General expense ......-.-2-0-2- sees sneer 0.056 0.070 
Interest, insurance, taxes, attorneys’ fees.. 0.112 0.100 
$0.702 0.770 
FT ONS LINGO he eres ae peter ea ered one 240,371 221,552 


It is interesting to note the increased cost in 1907 over 1906, 


due to the unhealthy pre-panic business conditions. 


The following table shows the estimated cost of coal mining 
in various parts of the Illinois field, according to Mr. George S. 
Rice. The only comment I can make is that the estimates for 


depreciation and amortization seem rather low. 


Estimate oF Cost or R. or M. Coat 1n ILiinois, AVERAGE CONDITIONS. 


Yearly Output 


Mining (paid to miners “pick rate’’) 
Narrow work (entry driving and 
passing through rolls, ete.)..... 
Care of mine (maintenance of roads, 
roof falls, timbering, ete.)...... 
PAULO. as ©. dant eee ok aera 
Hoisting and loading and care of 
TUNE LOD geri rote rie kee 
PO UOEULU Mar eentancton ttueatgcrct icy ats Aa ncaa 


Total minevcoste.s.. «ees 
{Depreciation and 
amortization .... 
Selligo eee eae. seer 
Gen’l management . 


General costs 


Grand total 


Northern Ill. 
Longwall 
150,000 Tons 


Middle Ill. 
250,000 Tons 


Southern Ill. 
250,000 Tons 


Labor | Sup. | Labor |. Sup. | Labor | Sup. 
87 — 55 — 48 
2 4| 4 1 3 1 
15 fae OER Rt Mert, etl Saye. 
8 2 5 1 4 1 
3 2 2 1 2 1 
it 2 1 1 i 1 
2 1 13 3 1} 3 
1.165| .125]| .765 | .065 | .655 | .065 
<> | T165) = N65 4 | Bam 
ee MNEIO0 0) ets to alana ah 
= 5 — 3 -- 2 
= 2 = 2 -- 2 
a6) 138) | ee OO nice, ol 298 


' Chiefly timber and ties. 


; uae : 
These costs or the subdivision of care of mine to 


the mine runs fairly steady. 


p will run high unless 
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Coke MANUFACTURE AND ANTHRACITE MINING 


The production of commercial anthracite is so different a 
problem from that of mining bituminous coal that its cost is 
nearly parallel to that of coke. Run-of-mine anthracite is worth- 
less for fuel. It will not burn unless it is carefully sized. It 
-will not burn if there is even a moderate mixture of slate or 
bone in it. The sizing and rejection of impurities necessitates 
careful crushing, sizing and washing. It is distinctly a process 
of concentration as well as of sizing, for the loss in the “break- 
ers” will average fully one-third of the run-of-mine tonnage. 
The cost of concentrating, or operating the breakers, is from 30 
to 50 cents per ton shipped —not cheap milling by any means, 
and no doubt mining men not acquainted with the fact will be 
surprised at it. The comparison may be tabulated as follows: 


Coke. Anthracite, 
‘Tons run-of-mine per ton .... 14 14 
Cost of manufacture per ton « .30 cents to 60 cents 30 cents to 50 cents 


Several instances of actual figures for coke have come to my 
attention. Mr. d’Invilliers calculated average results at two 
Pennsylvania points for five years ending 1903 as follows: 


CONNELLSVILLE REGION PLANT oF 500 Ovens 


Coal; 15 tons, at 56 cents net ton .......2-...-.-2..- $0.840 
Charging, leveling, drawing and labor................. 0.326 
Salaries, supplies and depreciation.................... 0.050 

IDLO Ne osc os hers cs ste EER ee Sct oe $1.216 


It will be noted that I deduce from Mr. Gary’s evidence that 
the actual cost of coke in Connellsville to the steel company in 
1906 was $1.21. 


REYNOLDSVILLE PLANT oF 500 OVENS 


Coalw levavonsaa ti) COMtsaet. oo a..-s hoe 2- aye hee oe ae $1.19 
Charging, leveling, drawing and labor...............--. 0.40 
Salaries, supplies and depreciation ........-.--....+-- 0.05 

$1.64 


In neither of these cases have I used any table exactly as 
given by Mr. d’Invilliers. He does not give the details of his 
estimates for a five-year average, and I have endeavored to 
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supply them. There seems to be some mistake in his average of 
; Reynoldsville costs, for they do not work out in proportion as 


he gives them. 
Another example of coke costs more in detail is from a 200- » 


oven hand-operated plant in Virginia — in 1906: 


Cost of coal, 70:2 cents peritonaniy sari ier ete 1.027 
Coalmised inumakinecokess, scr. saci te tee -.. £.027 
(ina Grmuesina tec moOsdoe sumocmauadancmoead Cobo 0.023 
QIN imam soa ton ebed myn abn Os ne poende rman ys ooe 0.033 
ibevelinovand:sealing nyt rr cueng srtn rae mya tahoe: 0.028 
ID eh sla meer Wea toe woo Go SPew coche cm mae 0.210 
1Bei Nc (inte, Peoe enn Mia Aree ates Compt eine ae ors omar At /ord aus 0 0.134 
CVs {a sees Gt ees neem eae caso mo. oroloine ame a6 0.023 
Salaries at Plait em ceccneye aut il ola so keys ol aereveiene ee seme sre lo epet 0.033 
Tracks stra ceua tit ck. a ng esenyeet ce Sanit cers eee AO hues 0.008 
TRG GL Bae sete 1— axon 75. Does Pv kee meres tater cine RR edema: er sina 0.021 
SUP Plies sete chee setae regeu sete: Sve he fey of ney NES peetsn Re we Rae p on 0.012 
Pxtraordinary 6X penser...) eislns eens tens erates oa 0.006 
Trjstiran ee reo ty.jeete hem terest oi agarose gare = cone eg er eee are 0.001 
Mo Galle sean terertrtincisr e's eV evesn thee 0. o8 tegoner Aegean pen eee 1.561 

In summary: : 
Rawr marten slate too. a%s1cco aio ey ssiecoven sista el clelerevara orale aenverens 1.027 
Jia DOr sete ort apace teaette wvanea cenates ne. cetacean ne eee 0.459 
DUP PUES toy Sieee aici ean ei Mean nearer ReneS 0.075 
1.561 


The following year, 1907, the costs at the same plant were as 
follows: 


Raw materials. cn. pentose hie ae ees $1.227 
Lia bone ter mere descents uae ee Eee ee 0.524 
SUP PILES Sapeters eo yore te cererseaassree ck etace cree ces eet op ee ee 0.114 

EE OCALE Se Yee fh ale lS eee, oe a ee $1.865 


ANTHRACITE MINING 


The extraction of run-of-mine anthracite is rather more 
expensive than that of bituminous coal, chiefly because the anthra- 
cite seams are very much more folded. It is necessary to do 
vastly more development work in rock, and necessary also to 
use more timber in supporting gangways than is the case in flat 
seams. Moreover, the constantly changing dip prevents the 
use of uniform methods throughout the mines. On the other 
hand, the coal often occurs in magnificent thick seams, The 
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ne I do not. estimate at 
r bituminous and $1.02 


actual difference in cost for run-of- 
more than 10 cents per ton, 92 cents 


for anthracite (per short ton, the long. ‘ton, 1s A at the, ye 


mines). ~~ 

Below will be found consecutive statements of the ae of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Company for a period 
of years. These tables in the main explain themselves, but it 
is worth while to make the following comments: The actual cost 
of mining and repairs will be seen to average about $1.80 per 
long ton, equivalent to about $1.60 per short ton. This is for 
current operating only, but it includes the cost of putting the 
coal through the breakers, and it is a cost based on the finished 
product which may be calculated to be only two-thirds the run- 
of-mine product. Details for cost of breaking are not given, but 
from inquiries made in the region, it seems that 40 cents per ton 
is an average. Deducting this sum we get $1.20 for mining 
alone, and this is for mining 14 tons of run-of-mine coal. The 
actual cost, then, per ton of run-of-mine to this company seems 
to be some 80 cents per short ton. 

The capital and general charges that follow in the statements 
largely explain themselves. The only item to which I wish to 
draw special attention is that of improvements, which is regularly 
charged in as an operating cost. This is entirely as it should be, 
and the charge is doubtless based on the theory that the annual 
improvements to plant are sufficient to cover the renewal of equip- 
ment. The company has charged to improvements and equip- 
ments at collieries $13,092,635. This is equivalent to about $1.30 
per ton on its annual output. Some companies would have 
charged a much larger amount to this item. The amount has 
not been increased in recent years in spite of the fact that since 
1902 the output has increased 50 per cent. It is usual to charge 
off for depreciation at coal mines 6 per cent. of the capital em- 
ployed in the plant and equipment. In the case of the Reading 
company such a sum would have been sufficient in 1902, but 
would fall far short of the charges made in 1908. As costs. are 
usually calculated, therefore, it would seem that this company is 
writing off somewhat more for depreciation than is strictly neces- 
sary. It would be obviously logical for the company to hold on 
its balance sheet a greater capital for an output of 10,000,000 tons 
per year than for an output of only 7,000,000 tons. 
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In other words, I wish to express my conviction that the costs 
given by the Philadelphia & Reading company for anthracite 
mining are adequate in all respects, and that, therefore, the 
accompanying statement gives an excellent idea of the real cost 
of anthracite mining. 

The following is an interesting chart by Mr. H. M. Chance, 


_ showing the relation of cost of anthracite mining to the thickness 


of the seam. Mr. Chance points out that the most important 
factor in the variation of coal-mining cost is the thickness of the 
seam, and nothing will show the facts in the case more plainly 
than the chart which I take from Mr. Chance’s communication 
to the Engineering and Mining Journal of July 29, 1909. 
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‘Curves showing Cost of Mining Anthracite Coal. as 
affected by thickness of the coal worked, by H.M. Chance, 


20 18 16 14 12 iG) 8 7% "6 hb) 4.43 Za 6 
Thickness of Coal in Feet a 


Upper Curve shows Costs under Unfavorable Mining Conditions 
Lower Curve ‘ oy “* Favorable ae e 


Fig. 3 


Pusiic Poticy In Coat MINING 


It has often been pointed out that coal in the earth is a natural 
resource, the use of which is important not only to the ae : 
of the coal lands, but to the nation at large, and that since aa 
supply of coal is limited by nature, wisdom Gane? that i 
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should be wisely handled. This is a fact that has been recognized 
by many governments from the earliest times, and the policy of 
treating mining rights as public rather than as private property 
has been adopted by probably the greater number of nations. 
These ideas have been so widely discussed that they are already 
known to the majority of people, and I wish to eall attention 
only to some considerations that may have a practical value. 


CAUSES OF WasTE IN CoAaL MINING 


An interesting paper’ contributed by Mr. George S. Rice to 
the transactions of the American Institute of Mining Engineers 
at the Chattanooga meeting, October, 1908, calls attention to 
the fact that the percentage of yield in Illinois from the coal 
seams is only from 50 per cent. to 95 per cent., and that the 
losses are from 5 per cent. to 50 per cent. of the available coal. 
It would be interesting if space permitted to quote Mr. Rice’s 
article in full, but since that is not feasible I shall call attention 
to some of the principal conclusions developed. 

Mr. Rice summarizes the causes of mining waste as follows: 

(1) Cheapness of coal “in place”; that is, in the seam. 

(2) Low market prices resulting from extreme competition. 

(3) Character of the seam, roof, and floor as determining 
the method of mining. 

(4) Surface subsidence due to mining. 

(5) Interlaced boundary ownerships. 

(6) Carelessness in mining operations. 

Mr. Rice says: “The first two factors taken together are the 
controlling ones in most mining operations, in influencing the 
choice of a mining system.” 

This statement is so true that too much emphasis cannot 
be laid upon it. It has been pointed out in Chapter IT that 
economy may demand the sacrifice of considerable portions of 
low-priced mineral products in order to secure a sufficiently low 
mining cost; and it will be pointed out in various places in suc- 
ceeding chapters that the value of the material mined is always 
one of the greatest factors in the cost of mining. So pre-eminent 
is this factor that it is almost possible to say that it is the only 
one of real consequence in determining percentage of waste; 


1 Mining Wastes and Mining Costs in Illinois. 
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for it is self-evident that were the product sufficiently valuable, 
a system or method would be found to prevent the loss of it. 
The prevention of losses, therefore, as a matter of public policy, 
is simply a question of dollars and cents. If the public wishes 
the coal to be mined cleaner, it must be willing to pay a sufficient 
price to make clean mining profitable to the operator. 

It is also self-evident that common sense must be invoked 
to place a limit on efforts to secure this kind of economy. A 
reference to Mr. Chance’s chart discloses at a glance that, as the 
thickness of the coal seam diminishes, the cost increases with- 
out limit —in mathematical language, approaches infinity. It 
is preposterous, therefore, to attempt to save all coal, because a 
seam one inch thick would cost $50 a ton; a seam two inches 
thick would cost $25 a ton; in each case at the mine. Such costs 
would preclude the possibility of using coal for anything like the 
ordinary purposes. Efforts toward the prevention of waste, 
therefore, must be confined strictly within limits that can easily 
be agreed upon as reasonable for any given district. For instance, 
in Illinois it might be agreed that coal seams down to a thick- 
ness of two feet should be worked. Such a decision might have 
far-reaching consequences in the conduct of the coal-mining 
business. For instance, suppose an operator had one seam 6 ft. 
thick and another seam 2 ft. thick. It we imagine that (1) a 
price is fixed that would ailow the mining of a 2-ft. seam without 
loss and at the same time without profit, and (2) that the law 
requires the operator to mine his 2-ft. seam or else lose the right 
to mine the 6-ft. seam, it is evident that the operator would be 
willing to mine the coal according to all requirements; because 
the 6-ft. seam would be so profitable that the mining of the 2-ft. 
seam without profit would not be a serious inconvenience. If, 
however, it were a question of mining a 2-ft. seam without profit, 
in connection with a 3-ft. seam with a very small profit, the 
operator would probably feel that the returns of the enterprise 
would be too small and he would not undertake it. 

The question of effective economy in coal mining as regards 
waste, therefore, is a question precisely like the productive tariff 
so far as its effect on the public at large is concerned. In the 
case of the tariff, however, the public is found to subject itself 
fen to loss because It is quite possible to make the majority 
of the voters beneficiaries of the tariff. If this is not actually 
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the case a majority think themselves benefited, believing that it 
is of more consequence to them to get a higher price for the prod- 
ucts they have to sell than to pay a higher price for the products 
they have to buy. 

In the case of a proposal to raise the price of coal in order to 
prevent waste, it is not at all evident how the public could be 
imposed upon by such considerations. Granted that the coal 
miners would find such a policy an unqualified benefit, it is not 
clear how the public at large could be induced to pay a higher 
price for one of its chief necessities for no object except an altru- 
istic regard for future generations. 

It seems as if the only rational way to prevent wastes and 
at the same time to secure better operation all around, with a 
saving of human life as well as of coal, is to permit a carefully 
guarded monopoly in each field of the business of coal mining. 
Monopoly is a disagreeable word, but it is the only one that con- 
veys the meaning in plain English. It would have to take the 
form either of a consolidation of ownership or of a pooling of 
interests under government supervision. My own conviction 
is that the interests both of the public at large and of the coal- 
mining business itself demand such an arrangement. 

The business in the United States is suffering wofully from 
over-competition. A vast amount of capital is invested in coal 
mines that is put in extreme jeopardy through the failure to 
secure a reasonable price. 

It is just as disastrous from an economic standpoint for the 
coal business to be over-developed as to be under-developed. 
The under-development of coal mines means, of course, high 
prices through failure of the supply and consequent loss to the 
public. Over-development, on the other hand, means a loss 
through a part of the public’s money being tied up in useless 
enterprises. 

It does not seem unreasonable to hope that in each mining 
district the government might fix a price for the sale of coal, 
simply on the basis of an actual cost of mining down to a certain 
thickness. Such a regulation of the coal-mining business would 
not be inherently different from the regulation of freight rates 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. If such an arrange- 
ment were made all that the government or state inspectors 
would need to do would be to look out for the clean mining of 
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the thinnest seams; the thick ones would be well taken care of 
without urging. 


New Carrrat REQUIRED IN CoaL MINING OPERATIONS 


A glance at the figures in Chapter IV reveals the fact that 
in the ten years between 1897 and 1907 the production of coal 
rose from 200 million tons to 480 millions, equal to an average 
of 28 million tons a year. Without going into details we may 
assume that the equipment of the mines for this production must 
cost, on an average, at least $1.25 per annual ton. Under the 
most favorable conditions the cost of equipment and develop- 
ment is $1 per annual ton for flat bituminous coal seams; for the 
more difficult forms of mining, such as anthracite, the cost per 
annual ton is at least.$2.50, and for coke production as much or 
more. The average amount of new capital going into the coal 
business, therefore, is at least $35,000,000 a year and $40,000,000 
is a more probable figure. This is an exceedingly iniportant 
fact to bear in mind in considering any possible consolidations 
in this business. 


CHAPTER VI 


COST OF MINING LAKE SUPERIOR IRON 


Importance of the district — General statement of the cost problem — The 
United States Steel Corporation — Capital employed in mining, trans- 
portation, and blast furnaces — Working capital — Treatment of capital 
charges — Iron mines and royalties — Cost of mining — Old ranges and 
the Mesabi range —Cost of open-pit operations — Engineering and 
management — Taxes — Economy of consolidation — Estimate of aver- 
age mining cost — Transportation — Estimates of selling cost of pig 
iron at Pittsburg — Statistical record of United States Steel Corpora- 
tion — Its capital charges and increased capacity —Its profits — Its 
plants and property. 


THE iron ores of the Lake Superior region are the richest in 
the world, and it is probable that the 400,000,000 tons shipped 
up to the present time have averaged in metallic iron 60 per 
cent. of dry ore. Some cargoes have run as high as 68.5 per 
cent. When you remember that these ores are hematite and 
that pure hematite is only 70 per cent. iron, you realize that they 
are exceptionally pure natural concentrates, indeed purer than 
most artificial concentrates. 

When people speak of the output of metal mines in general 
they mean the gross selling value of the refined metals of New 
York. Now the value of Lake Superior iron ores is never given 
in mass. You hear of the value of bessemer, or non-bessemer, 
old range or Mesabi ores at the mines or at Cleveland, but you 
do not hear of average values nor of gross values in pig iron. 


Output oF Various Minine Districts 


To get a sense of proportion let us calculate the metal-selling 
value at New York of the annual output of some of the greatest 
mining districts for an average of five years: Cripple Creek, gold, 
$12,000,000; Transvaal, gold, $94,860,000; Butte, copper, silver, 
and gold, $48,000,000; Coeur d’Alene, lead-silver, $13,000,000; 
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Joplin, zine and lead, $16,300,000; Lake Superior, pig iron, 
$290,000,000. 

The business is profitable, one of the most profitable in the 
world, but it is not easy to give precise figures concerning it. 
Much has been written on the various problems involved, such 
as the caving system of mining, the systems of accounting, min- 
ing in open pits, blast-furnace practice, etc., but each of these is 
only a link in the chain. I have never found any comprehensive - 
discussion of the subject as a whole. I have, therefore, endeav- 
ored to work out on an original basis a statement of the cost of 
operating this vast business. It may be interesting to explain 
the method. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The first thing to decide is what to include in the cost. At 
present, it is not a matter of any particular interest to have 
details of the mere cost of extracting ore from some particular 
iron mine and dumping it on the surface, although before the 
absorption of most of the mines by the various steel and furnace 
corporations the local mining costs were indeed a subject of 
interest. There were then many companies which only mined 
the ore and sold it at the pit mouth. ; 

At the present time by far the greater part of the ore is mined 
by concerns which use it to make pig iron and, in many cases, 
finished manufactured steel or iron products. To describe this 
industry in parallel terms to those used in the case of other metals 
it seems to me that we should find the cost of pig iron delivered at 
New York. It is quite true that New York is not the greatest 
market for pig iron, but since I have discussed other metals on 
the theory of their delivery there it is reasonable to follow the 
same plan with iron. 

The reason for stopping with the production of pig iron is 


Note. — In this article I have assumed in regard to the United States 
Steel Corporation that the profits on ore hauled by others will be counter- 
balanced by profits earned by the corporation on ore hauled for others, so 
that the final result with regard to this transportation will be the same as if 
all the ore mined by this company were transported by the company. I have 
also assumed that the making of pig iron at Pittsburg is representative in 
cost, and that pig iron can be made at Pittsburg and sold at New York for as 
low a price as pig iron made at other points and shipped to New York. All] 
tons are long tons of 2240 pounds. 
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simply the analogy of other metals. Pig iron is the basic com- 
modity of iron manufacture. It bears the same relation to the 
making of steel rails or pocket knives as electrolytic-copper bars 
bear to the making of copper wire or brass door knobs, or as 
pig lead bears to lead pipe or buck-shot. As I shall try to show 
what it costs to produce from various districts copper, lead, and 
zinc ready for manufactures, so I shall try to show the cost of 
bringing Lake Superior iron to the same stage. 


COMPLEXITIES OF THE PROBLEM 


When we give this problem some attention we soon find it 
rather complex. The ore comes from scores of different mines, 
each producing its own particular grade at its own particular 
cost. But the cost of getting ore out of the mine is considerably 
less than that of transporting the ore from the mines to the fur- 
naces, although the cost of transportation varies considerably 
according to the situation of the mine. We find that in some 
cases large royalties are paid to fee owners and in other cases 
the mining company owns the ground. These various factors 
are bewildering. Furthermore none of the companies gives its 
costs. 

The United States Steel Corporation, however, issues very 
good reports. These and various isolated data published by 
the U. S. Geological Survey, and such information as I could get 
from personal observation, are the sources from which my com- 
clusions are derived. The Steel Corporation is fully as much a 
manufacturing as a mining concern and even buys some of its 
pig iron from others. It does not stop with pig iron. It makes 
steel rails, sheets, wire, rods, and even spelter and cement. It 
is the greatest of all industrial enterprises, employing in good 
times more than 200,000 men. Naturally the reports of such a 
corporation must be condensed. As a matter of fact no opera- 
ting data of any kind are given. The omission is in this case 
quite proper. The production, the earnings, the capital expend- 
itures, the property holdings, are all given. This information 
seems at first insufficient for any definite statement of costs, but 
it is all that can be had. On two recent trips to the Mesabi 
range, I saw a good deal of the mines, but I enjoyed no confi- 
dences. My inquiries were such as any one could easily make. 
I make this explanation in order that no one may be under a 
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misapprehension. The basis for the statements I am about to 
make is what I believe to be common sense. 


AcTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


The operations of the Steel Corporation are undoubtedly 
representative of the Lake Superior iron business — far more 
so than those of any other concern. It mines and ships 55 per 
cent. of the whole product. It owns two of the three ore rail- 
roads in Minnesota and the shipments over its roads are 52 per 
cent. of the whole Lake Superior output. Just what proportion 
of the ore is transported on the lakes by the company’s boats I 
do not know. When we come to pig iron we find that the com- 
pany produces an amount equivalent to 55 per cent. of the prob- 
able content of Lake ores. It seems to have about 75 per cent. 
of the known ore reserves of the region. We may conclude, 
therefore, that this company performs about 55 per cent. of the 
business all along the line, and that its costs would be approx- 
imately the same if it did all the business. 

One might argue that the costs of the Steel Corporation are 
radically different in some respects from those of the independ- 
ents. For instance, an independent may have to pay 80 cents a 
ton for freight that costs the Steel Corporation only 40 cents. 
It is for this very reason that the Steel Corporation is most repre- 
sentative. Its business is complete; that of the others, frag- 
mentary. Just as the independents expect a profit on the ore 
that they own, so they must expect to pay a profit on the trans- 
portation that they do not own. It would be next to impossible 
to work out the real cost of pig iron if we tried to discover and 
weave together the obscure and disjointed costs and profits of a 
chain of discordant operators. 


CAPITAL EMPLOYED aT IRON MINES 


For the purpose of this article the capital employed is one of 
the most vital elements to consider. Remembering that we are 
to obtain our costs on pig iron and not on finished products, we 
must segregate the capital used in manufacturing from that 
used in mining and smelting. This can be done only approxi- 
mately. Probably no one could make the division with abso- 
lute certainty, for it is necessary to remember that transporta- 
tion, fuel, and power facilities owned by the company are used 
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for the joint purpose of manufacturing steel products and of 
producing pigiron. Iam, therefore, compelled to make a division 
on my own judgment, and in order to enable the reader to esti- 
mate the legitimacy of this judgment, it is necessary to show 
the method of arriving at it. 

The corporation owns in the Lake Superior region 72 iron 
mines of which 10 are on the Marquette range, 10 on the Men- 
ominee, 6 on the Gogebic, 6 on the Vermilion, and 40 on the 
Mesabi range. Neglecting the purchase price of the properties, 
and considering only the actual money invested in the plants 
for the machinery, developments, etc., I make a rough guess 
that the total capital employed would be somewhat as follows: 


Old ranges, each $2,500,000 ........ Sale Mehta oe ee aor Ee Te $10,000,000 
IVE ei OBTAIN OG get el heya ee tee teases dati hate Page. ten areas lee oe ctetaag A 25,000,000 
Invested in extensive exploration and developments in the whole 
een SUM ehlOR eld Oem eatin Cstenn. © Geeks oN «Soke. «exter ohaudl aos 15,000,000 
Rotalminvesuinon Game snurie facile en altos nen 5 Soe Os $50,000,000 


CAPITAL EMPLOYED IN TRANSPORTATION 


The Duluth & Iron Range railroad and the Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern railroad with a total of 363 miles of main line would 
be indispensable to the conduct of this business, even if it did 
not extend beyond the production of pig iron. We may calcu- 
late the value of this property at $50,000 to the mile, or in round 
numbers 18,000,000. The Elgin, Joliet & Eastern railroad and 
various small lines near the manufacturing plants, with a total 
length of about 295 miles, may be estimated to belong half to 
the production of pig iron and half to manufacturing. I would 
charge, therefore, $7,000,000 in round numbers for these lines. 
The Bessemer & Lake Erie railroad, with 205 miles of lines, I 
would charge entirely to the production of pig iron, and capital- 
ize it at $10,000,000. This figures up a total of $35,000,000 for 
railroad tracks. In addition to this we have the railroad equip- 
ment which I estimate at $52,500,000, out of which $40,000,000 
would be necessary for the production of pig iron alone. 
We have then a total for railroads and their equipment of 
$75,000,000. 

The marine equipment consists of 76 steamers and 29 barges. 
Many of these steamers are the largest and best upon the lakes, 
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and some of them undoubtedly cost $700,000 or $800,000 each. 
I should say that the total equipment must be worth $40,000,000. 


CaprraL EmpLoYEeD IN CoaL AND CoKE PROPERTIES 


We have in the Connellsville and neighboring regions 62,253 
acres of coal lands and 20,471 coke ovens. I believe it would 
be conservative to estimate the capital employed there at 
$30,000,000. In the Pocahontas district there is a lease on 
65,947 acres on which are 2151 coke ovens. This property 
must have cost somewhere in the neighborhood of $10,000,000 
for it development. 

There are in addition 31,928 acres of steam-coal ground in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio. I would estimate the 
valuation of the plants employed on these properties to be at 
least $5,000,000. We have then a total of $45,000,000 for coal 
and coke plants. Of this I should say $35,000,000 would be 
necessary for the conduct of the pig-iron business of the cor- 
poration. 

CapITaL IN Buast FURNACES 


The corporation owns, exclusive of its properties in the South, 
100 blast furnaces, many of them the largest and best in the 
world. This property may be estimated at $110,000,000. 

For the handling and shipping of iron ore, coke, and coal, 
the corporation owns a large number of extensive docks, the 
total value of which I would guess at $20,000,000. 


CAPITAL IN INVENTORY AND SuRPLUS 


At the end of 1908, the inventory of the Steel Company was 
given at $143,000,000, of which nearly $66,000,000 was in ore. 
It seems to be a fair deduction from this, if its business were only 
making pig iron one-half the grand total would be necessary — 
say $70,000,000. At the same time the surplus was given at 
$133,000,000, of which, however, $78,000,000 had been invested 
in plant account, leaving a cash balance of something over 
$50,000,000. We may assume that, inasmuch as the selling 
price of pig iron is about one-half of that of the finished products, 
— one-half of this cash surplus would be required in the base 
ness of making pig iron — say $25,000,000, making a total work- 
ing capital of $95,000,000. 
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SUMMARY OF CaprraL UsEep 


We may summarize the capital as follows: 


Tron mine plants and development.............. $50,000,000 
Plants for transportation of iron ore ........... 115,000,000 
Coal, coke, and quarry plants.................. 35,000,000 
Docks and dock equipment................. .-. 20,000,000 
ESL PUNMACES Mnetert oh asi. stint cs Ss diene ot ee 110,000,000 
Mlotalbtixed: appitalive son. ocrs awh ctancnce conta art $330,000,000 
Working capital in inventory and surplus ....... 95,000,000 

Rosalscapitaly. wer wae qtcietn coh ok a aetna $425,000,000 


It is to be noted that this estimate does not include the pur- 
chase price of lands or good-will, but only such capital as would 
be required if the opportunity to conduct this business were a 
free gift. Capital so employed is worth in round numbers 5 per 
cent. interest plus a sinking fund, calculated to retire the prin- 
cipal in about forty years. Such a fund is equal to about 1 per 
cent. additional. We must calculate the use of this capital then 
at 6 per cent., and this is not profit. It is merely the actual 
value of the money employed — such a return as can be secured 
by an investor without burdening himself with the management 
of an enterprise. In the case of the Steel Corporation by far 
the greater portion of this capital is actually represented by 5 
per cent. bonds to be retired by a sinking fund substantially on 
the terms indicated above. We must therefore include as an 
operating cost of this business an annual instalment of 6 per 
cent. on $330,000,000 equal to $19,800,000. On an output of 
10,000 tons of pig iron a year this is $1.98 a ton. 

In addition to this we must make a charge for depreciation 
which is usually represented by new construction. It is generally 
believed that depreciation on the kind of property in question 
will amount to some 6 per cent. per annum. But in this case 
the entire plant is not in use. The above investment provides 
capacity for nearly 15,000,000 tons of pig iron a year, but as we 
are calculating on a product of only 10,000,000 or two-thirds 
capacity it seems fair to charge depreciation only on two-thirds 
of the capital invested or $220,000,000. Six per cent. on this 
amount will make an annual instalment of $13,200,000. 

The working capital should be charged with an average rate 
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of interest —say 5 per cent. This on the $95,000,000 calcu- 
lated to be the amount makes an annual instalment of $4,750,000. 

The cost, then, of making pig iron should be charged with 
the following sums for amortization of fixed capital: 


For amortization of fixed capital ............... $19,800,000 
For depreciation 2.7.22. 6.0. yes dsp ee ee le 13,200,000 
For interest on working capital ............-..-- 4,750,000 

Total capital cost per annum................. $37,750,000 


Equal to $3.77 per ton on the assumed output.t 


Tue Iron MINES 


Let us return to the source of operations and consider what 
iron-ore resources the company owns. According to the reports 
of the Minnesota Tax Commission the various properties owned 
by the Oliver Iron Mining Company on the Mesabi range have in 
sight 920,000,000 tons. This, I believe, is an estimate only of 
those ores which are at present merchantable. The large quan- 
tities of lower-grade ores on the western portion of the Mesabi 
range, which depend upon concentration for their utilization, 
have not, I believe, been reported. The discoveries of this kind 
of ore are very extensive, and as experiments have gone to the 
point of demonstrating the practicability of concentrating them, 
these ores should be considered as a resource. What the total 
volume of such ores may be I can only guess, but I should say 
that it would not fall far short of 300,000,000 tons of concentrates, 


1 These figures are different from those calculated in an article on this 
subject of which the present chapter is substantially a reprint. In that 
article the total capital was estimated at $475,000,000, on which an amortiza- 
tion charge of 6 per cent. or $28,500,000 was made. Further investigation 
has revealed some inaccuracies in this calculation, principally in the items of 
working capital and in the value of blast-furnace property. 

Furthermore, the present treatment of the subject seems more logical and 
more in accordance with the calculation of similar costs of our other indus- 
tries, treated in other chapters. 

In the article mentioned I assumed a royalty charge of 40 cents per ton. 
In this chapter this has been cut down to 20 cents, the estimate made by 
Mr. Carnegie as the actual payments made on the present arrangements by 
the corporation on all its ores; the change is made on the theory that the amor- 
tization of capital and the depreciation of the plants calculated for the min- 
ing properties are sufficient to cover the royalty that a company legitimately 
charged itself with. In other words, I am trying to account for the expen- 
ditures which it seems the company actually makes. 
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making a total of probable ore on the Mesabi range of 
1,220,000,000 tons. 

As to the ore resources on the old ranges I have no means of 
making an estimate. It is to be remembered that these mines 
extend to great depths and that the exploration of them in 
advance is not easy, but on the other hand many of them are 
exceedingly persistent and have already been worked for a great 
many years with no signs of exhaustion. Assuming that these 
mines may be counted on to produce as much in the future as 
they have in the past, we get an estimate of 114,000,000 tons for 
the old ranges, that is, outside of the Mesabi range. Therefore, 
I would estimate, in round numbers, the total ore resources of 
the Steel Corporation in Lake Superior at 1,300,000,000 tons. 

It will be seen that I have estimated for the exploration and 
finding of these ores, outside of cost of mining plants in opera- 
tion, $15,000,000. This seems to be an extremely moderate 
estimate of cost for putting in sight such enormous reserves, but 
as far as I can judge by the inquiries that I have made the sum 
is somewhere near the mark. Explorations on the Mesabi range 
have been extraordinarily fruitful, and the cost for drilling seems 
to be not much over 1 cent per ton developed. 


ROYALTIES 


A very large proportion of the ores controlled by the Steel 
Corporation are not held in fee, but under leases on which the 
company pays a varying rate of royalty. This royalty has shown 
a constant tendency to increase. Many of the earlier leases 
provide for a royalty of only 25 cents per ton and the leases 
were made for periods of 20 years or more. In some cases these 
leases are already near termination and new leases will have to 
be made at an advanced royalty. Some of the latest leases 
provide for royalties of 85 cents per ton on standard ores with 
provision for still further increases. 

It is probable that under present conditions the company 
pays an average of not over 20 cents per ton, because a good 
deal of its ores are mined from its own lands, but it is manifestly 
unfair to the Steel Corporation not to allow for its own land a 
royalty equal to that which it must pay to other owners. On 
this basis it is probable that the actual royalty allowable on the 
ore should be about 40 cents per ton, 
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On the theory that I have adopted for these articles, royalty 
is not wholly an operating cost, but is in a large part a profit 
paid to the owners of lands out of their exploitation. Accord- 
ingly I charge in this estimate only the 20 cents per ton actually 
paid to other owners and make up the difference to the Steel 
Company through the amortization of capital invested in its 
iron mines and explorations. 


Cost oF ORE FROM OLD RANGES 


At present about two-thirds of all the ore from Lake Superior 
comes from the Mesabi range, but in the case of the Steel Corpora- 
tion the proportion is over 74 per cent. It is probable:that we 
would not be far wrong if we adopted a proportion of 70 per cent. 
from the Mesabi range and 30 per cent. from all the others. By 
making the above division we may make a reasonably close esti- 
mate of the cost of mining in the Lake Superior ores in general. 

On the old ranges the problem is essentially uniform. That 
is to say, there is no great difference in mining ore on the Menom- 
inee range, or on the Vermilion range. In all cases the work is 
done entirely underground, usually at depth between 500 and 
1500 ft. Individual mines, of course, show great variations. 
In some cases the ore is extremely hard and in other cases ex- 
tremely soft. Some mines have one large body of soft ore; 
others have a number of comparatively small bodies of hard ore, 
but these individual differences occur about equally on all the 
ranges. 

The cost may be estimated as a function of the output per 
man per day. In the case of the hard-ore mines, the output 
per man is as low as 24 tons per man, while in some of the most 
favorable soft-ore mines the output exceeds 5 tons per man. 
Now, the average wages in the Lake Superior region for all men 
employed may be calculated at $2.60 per day. We further esti- 
mate that wages account for approximately 60 per cent. of the 
cost at the mines. 

It is probable that the actual operating cost may be caleu- 
lated at the rate of $4.25 per man employed. On this basis. if 
amine gets out 23 tons per man, its operating cost will be $1.70 
per ton; if it gets out 5 tons, its cost will be 85 cents. I believe 
the actual figures on the average would fall about half-way be- 
tween these extremes, and that the average output for the old 
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range mines would be somewhere near 3? tons per man. This 
would give a cost of about $1.15 at the mines, exclusive of taxes. 


Costs ON THE MeEsaBr RANGE 


The cost of mining on the Mesabi range is determined almost 
absolutely by the depth of the surface covering. If the orebody 
is thin and the overlying surface deep, it is necessary to mine 
the ore by underground methods. In this case the cost of 
mining on the Mesabi will be approximately 90 cents per ton, 
the average output per man being 44 tons. 

Open-pit mining varies greatly in cost. This work is now 
done universally by means of steam shovels and the cost varies 
according to the proportion of overburden to ore, the texture of 
the ore, the proportion of boulders and tongues of country rock 
in the orebody, and the amount of water to be pumped. These 
various factors cause abrupt variations in the cost. 

We may calculate that the removal of stripping costs 32 cents 
per yard. If one yard of stripping uncovers a yard of ore we 
will have one yard of ore containing 24 tons mined at a cost of 
removing 2 yards of material, or 64 cents, making the mining 
cost 25.6 cents per ton of ore. To this cost, however, must be 
added the interest on capital invested in preliminary stripping 
and other costs of preliminary development of the mine, the cost 
of pumping and of certain general expenses that do not occur on 
the ground, so that when equal amounts of stripping and of ore 
are removed, I calculate that the cost will be decidedly over 
30 cents per ton. This estimate does not include the cost of 
taxes which I shall presently discuss separately. 

It is evident that the proportion of stripping to the ore does 
not vary directly according to the relative thickness of the sur- 
face and the underlying ore; it is a function of these factors 
combined with several other factors. The glacial material is 
usually much more uniform in thickness than the orebodies 
underneath. The latter are usually trough-shaped with many 
irregularities at the sides and bottom. Furthermore, pits must 
have sloping sides so that in cases where the depth of the ore is 
equal to that of the overburden there will still be a considerably 
larger volume of overburden removed from the pit than there 
will be of ore. These considerations induce a good deal of cau- 
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tion on the part of operators in the question of deciding upon 
open-cut mining where the overburden is deep. 


Open Cur vs. UNDERGROUND MINING 


When the exact proportion of stripping to ore can be worked 
out, it is a simple question of arithmetic to figure where it will 
pay to adopt underground mining instead of open pits. As the 
cost of underground mining is about 90 cents per ton, when 
open-pit operations are cheaper than that, theoretically the 
mining should be done by the latter method. But in practice 
we find that a good many practical considerations come in to 
interfere with carrying this method to its logical limits. Among 
these may be pointed out the necessity of investing a large amount 
of money in excavating the overburden before mining can be 
undertaken. In the case of companies that are financially weak 
this is a matter of considerable importance. 

In many cases where open-pit mining would have been much 
cheaper, the ore has been mined underground because the mine 
could be opened more rapidly and a certain profit more quickly 
- realized even though the operators knew that they were not — 
securing the best costs. This argument does not apply to the 
Steel Corporation, of which the capital is abundant for under- 
taking operations in-the most comprehensive way. As a matter 
of fact, it is in many cases resorting to open-pit methods at mines 
where formerly, under other owners, the work was done under- 
ground, 

EXIGENCIES OF OPEN-CUT OPERATIONS 


At first glance it would seem as if when a yard either of ore 
or of waste can be dug out by steam shovels for 32 cents, that the 
cost per ton would be approximately 13 cents, and that, there- 
fore, it would be as cheap. to mine almost 7 tons in an open pit 
as it is to mine 1 ton underground. In other words, 6 tons of 
stripping might be removed to secure 1 ton of ore. This would 
be the case were there no expense involved in mining except the 
actual digging. As a matter of fact, there are other expenses 
that amount to considerable. One of these, the interest on the 
money thus locked up in stripping, I have already pointed out, 
but a still more important cause for hesitation in adopting open- 
pit mining to its full apparent limit is the considerable variation 
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in the cost of steam-shovel work in different parts of the same 
mine. Where the ores are soft and uniform a steam shovel will 
undoubtedly dig a large amount of ore. In some mines the cost 
of digging ore for a period may go as low as 6 or 7 cents per ton, 
but this may be followed by another period when the costs may 
be several times as high. 

For instance, in 1906, at the Mountain Iron mine an output 
of 2,560,000 tons was obtained with a force of 500 men. The 
bulk of the work was done in eight months, say 200 days. At 
an average cost of $4.25 per man per day we get for this period 
a total cost of about $425,000. Supposing that for the remainder 
of the year one-half the force was occupied, we must increase 
the estimated cost by about $125,000, making a total for the year 
of $550,000. This equals 21 cents per ton. In 1907, with an 
output of 1,973,000 tons, 1200 men were employed. This indi- 
cates a cost of more than 65 cents per ton. 


OpEen-Cut Minina Costs VARIABLE 


A part of the increase was due, no doubt, to an additional 
volume of the stripping undertaken, but a considerable part of 
the increase cannot thus be explained. In the orebody itself 
changes were encountered that not only diminished greatly the 
output per steam shovel, but also greatly increased the number 
of men employed per shovel. Up to 1906 the total number of 
men required in shops, train crews, track laborers, etc., per 
steam shovel never exceeded 75; since then it has been 100. 

The reasons for this are: (1) Ore itself has become much 
harder, frequently breaking into great slabs and chunks that 
have to be sledged to make them suitable for reduction in the 
blast furnace. (2) Owing to the irregularity of the- bottom of 
the deposit it is often impossible to provide adequate working 
faces for the steam shovels, so that along the bottom and sides 
the shovels frequently have to take shallow cuts, and sometimes 
the shovels suddenly run into worthless bars of rock. When the 
last occurs, the machine must be moved to a new working place. 
(3) Boulder-like masses of worthless country rock occur in the ore 
which must be removed as waste. Consequently the excava- 
tion of ore by steam shovels, after the stripping is all done, may 
be much more expensive than is popularly believed. 
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UNWATERING THE OPEN PITS 


The cost of pumping must be fully as high for open-pit as 
for underground mining and must be kept up just as steadily. The 
great pits form catchment basins, often many scores of acres in 
extent, and in the event of heavy rains, which are far from un- 
common on the Mesabi range, the volume of water is often so 
great as to cause work to be suspended. Fortunately the ore 
is porous so that the pumping may all be done from a single 
shaft so located as to provide for the drainage of the entire ore- 
body for all times. The volume of water ejected from a single 
orebody is frequently 5000 to 6000 gal. per minute. I estimate 
that when 5000 gal. per minute is pumped from a depth of 300 
ft. and the output is 1,500,000 tons per year, the cost of pumping 
will be 7 or 8 cents per ton. I suppose this is about a maximum 
cost for the Mesabi. 

Now, returning to the question of where open-pit work should 
end and underground mining should begin, we find that the con- 
ditions are about as follows: The actual cost of digging ore in a 
pit where the ore is hard and sorting is necessary may run up as 
high as 40 or 50 cents per ton. This cost will be reached when a 
steam shovel with a crew of 100 men at an average cost of $4.25 
per day digs 20 cars, or between 800 and 1000 tons per day. The 
cost will not exceed 50 cents per ton, because ore can be sorted 
and loaded as cheaply as that by hand without any steam shovel. 
Let us then put 50 cents per ton as a maximum cost for digging. 

The cost of administration, interest on development capital 
(largely stripping), and of pumping, is, of course, variable. Where 
500,000 or more tons are mined in a year, all these expenses 
combined are not likely to exceed 15 cents. At the worst, then, 
we have 65 cents per ton as the cost of mining in open pits, out- 
side of stripping. Now, as underground mining will cost 90 cents 
per ton, we have the difference between 90 cents and 65 cents 
to invest in stripping. This 25 cents will remove 2 tons of over- 
burden. 

I therefore conclude that it will pay to remove 2 tons of over- 
burden to 1 ton of ore, under the least favorable mining condi- 
tions. Under the most favorable conditions, where both the 
ore and the overburden are soft and uniform, the economical 
proportion may rise as high as 4 or even 5 to 1, 
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AVERAGE Cost or MINING ON THE MesaABrt RANGE 
i] 


This is a point on which no one can get exact information 
without access to the cost statements of at least fifty different 
properties, but in a general way I think we can get a rough esti- 
mate that will be sufficient for practical purposes. It will appear 
that the actual mining cost of the ore at the mines is not, after 
all, one of the greatest factors in the final cost of producing pig 
iron. > 

Returning to our output per man per day as a basis for cal- 
culating costs I find that during 1907 the mines of the Steel Cor- 
poration in the Hibbing district produced approximately 9,000,000 
tons of ore. This ore came largely from great open-pit proper- 
ties, but some of it came from underground mines. I am informed 
that the total number of men employed was about 4500 with 
60 steam shovels. Supposing that the whole of this force was 
employed for eight months, and half of it for the remaining four 
months of the year, and assuming that 26 working days consti- 
tute a month, we get an equivalentof 260 days with 4500 men, 
each costing $4.25. This gives us a total of approximately 
$5,000,000, or in round numbers, 55 cents per ton. 

This estimate is open to doubt on several points, two of which 
are whether the amount of stripping that was done kept pace 
with or exceeded the amount of ore extracted, and whether the 
rough figures of labor employed are actually near the truth. 

As to these facts I have no means of judging except the most 
general impressions, but I am satisfied that at the worst my 
information is not far enough astray to make the cost hopelessly 
inaccurate. In a general proposition of this kind no one attempts 
to get down to niceties, and there is no occasion for it. When I 
state that the average ore mined in the Hibbing district costs 
55 cents per ton, I may be 15 or 20 per cent. astray this year, 
and next year I may be right. 

The mines of Hibbing undoubtedly are the most favorable 
on the Mesabi range for cheap costs. They have the largest, 
softest, and most uniform orebodies, and are worked on the 
largest scale. It does not seem improper, therefore, that if we 
estimate the cost at 55 cents per ton at Hibbing, we should in- 
crease this to 60 cents for the whole range. I therefore estimate 
that the average cost of mining on the Mesabi range for both 
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underground and surface is about 60 cents per ton, exclusive of 
taxes. oe 

The laws of Minnesota tax mining properties for what ore 
they have in sight. The tonnage developed is reported by the 
mining companies to the assessor, who puts a valuation upon it 
according to the quality and accessibility of the ore. For pur- 
poses of taxation, discovered ores are placed in five or six differ- 
ent grades with a minimum valuation of 8 cents per ton and a 
maximum of 33 cents. Roughly, the ore developed seems to 
average about 15 cents per ton in valuation. This valuation is 
taxed just as any other assessed property is taxed, the levy being 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 14 per cent. 

Since the Steel Corporation has in Minnesota on the Mesabi 
and Vermilion ranges about 930,000,000 tons on the assessors’ 
lists, it would appear that the total valuation would be somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $140,000,000 and the taxation approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. On this basis we find that the company 
must pay on its present output of approximately 18,000,000 
tons, more than 10 cents per ton on its actual shipments. 

This taxation is a recent development. I do not believe 
that the company has as yet actually paid so much, but on a 
basis of present and future conditions it does not seem like an 
excessive estimate. The fairness of this mode of taxation it is not 
my present purpose to discuss, but it is very evident that a com- 
pany with large ore reserves and a small output may be taxed 
much more than a company with a large output and smali ore 
reserves. For instance, if the Steel Corporation had only five 
years’ ore in sight instead of 50 years, its taxes in its present ton- 
nage would be only 1 cent per ton instead of 10 cents. For this 
reason there are probably vast differences in the tax rates of 
various companies in the Mesabi range, and I suppose the Steel 
Corporation undoubtedly pays more taxes per ton of output 
than any of the others. 


EXPLORATIONS AND Maps 


It may be interesting to digress for a moment to consider the 
value of combination in the operation of these mines. Since its 
organization the Steel Corporation has pursued a most complete, 
scientific, and satisfactory plan of exploring and mapping its 
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ore reserves. It has employed expert geologists and engineers 
for this purpose. It has secured as much land as it could for 
exploration and has explored it to the point of determining, 
before any mining is done, the situation, volume, shape, and 
economic characteristics of the orebodies on large tracts. 

In other words, the process of drilling and test-pitting has 
been carried on until the depth of surface, the quality of the ore, 
its probable admixture with boulders and tongues of barren 
rock, and its thickness have all been determined. This informa- 
tion is expressed on maps which show the contours not only of 
the surface of the land, but also of the surface of the orebody 
underlying the glacial drift and the contours of the bottom of 
the orebody. 

The information permits the nes of the mining work 
in such a way that there shall be no duplication of effort. The 
drainage of an orebody can be provided for with a single shaft 
so situated that it reaches the bottom of the deposit. The prob- 
lem of mining is solved beforehand. In other words, the pro- 
priety of mining in open pits or underground is predetermined. 
The location of pits, of dumping grounds, of railroad tracks and 
of all equipment is established once for all. 


DRAWBACKS OF INDIVIDUAL MANAGEMENT 


Now, suppose these same orebodies were to be mined by dif- 
ferent companies as was, or would have been, the case twenty 
years ago. The orebodies are sometimes a mile or even two miles 
in length and quite irregular in outline. The ordinary course of 
the longest axis of an orebody is northwest and southeast, so that 
it would cross the subdivisions of the land diagonally. Such an 
orebody would inevitably occur on several sections, quarter 
sections, or 40-acre tracts. The land ownership is scattered 
and irregular. It is seldom that any tract belonging to a single 
owner is larger than 160 acres and many tracts are only 40 acres 
in area. As a matter of fact most of the great orebodies on the 
Mesabi range belonged originally to five or six different com- 
panies. 

In such a case it is evident that each company would have 
its individual management, its own problem of finance, and its 
own requirements in the way of output. The mine located on 
one particular 40-acre tract might find the surface only 20 ft. 
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deep, and it would plan an open pit. Since the neighboring 
ground was seldom thoroughly explored, the waste from this 
open pit might very likely be, and indeed was in many cases, 
dumped on-ground afterward proved to be ore-bearing. 

The next mine on the same orebody might find the surface to 
be locally 100 ft. deep, and if the operating company were poor 
and in a hurry for ore, it would undoubtedly open up its mine 
underground. The result of this would be that large sections 
of the surface would be caved down into the middle of the ore, 
thus preventing forever the successful stripping of that part of 
the orebody. 


Economy OF LARGE OWNERSHIP 


But if this whole orebody were in the possession of the Steel 
Corporation, its explorations might show that the surface aver- 
aged about 50 ft. and that it might be economical to mine all 
the ore by an open pit. A single pump shaft would be sufficient. 
No waste would be dumped on neighboring ore-bearing ground. 
In short, a vast amount of duplicated expense would be avoided. 
This is where the value of such a combination comes in. 

The Steel Corporation cannot get its work done any cheaper 
than anybody else. If it has to sink a shaft, for instance, it 
cannot do it any cheaper than any one of the half dozen mines 
that it might replace, but it could on the average sink one shaft 
for one-sixth the expense that it would cost other people to sink 
six shafts. 

It is worth remarking in this connection that the Steel Cor- 
poration has been magnificently managed. It has not striven 
for minute and near-sighted economies. It has not tried to 
outdo its rivals in points of local rivalry, but it has kept in mind 
the broad outline of its operations and has tried to make use of 
its capital and opportunities in ways that every fair-minded 
man would recognize as legitimate. The company can do this 
only as long as it is well managed, but up to the present it is 
only fair to say that its activities have been well directed and 
that its economies are such as to be certainly of no disadvantage 
" Be public at large, but on the contrary in many ways a great 

enefit. 
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TorauL Cost or ALL LAKE SupEeRIoR OrzEs 


In order to keep the proportion of things in mind, even at the 
expense of some repetition, we may state that the cost of mining 
Lake Superior iron ores is for Mesabi ores, $0.60; old range ores, 
$1.15 a ton. Since the Steel Corporation mines about 7 tons of 
ore on the Mesabi range for over 3 tons mined on the old ranges, 
we may calculate that the actual cost of 10 tons would be $7.65 
or 764 cents. To this we must add taxes which on the Mesabi 
range are not far short of 10 cents per ton. In order to make 
a round figure we may state that all Lake Superior ores would 
cost on the ground about 85 cents per ton, including taxation. 
To this we may add 40 cents per ton for royalty, making the 
total cost of Lake Superior iron ores at the mine, ready for ship- 
ment, $1.25 per ton. 


TRANSPORTATION OF ORES 


The ores which are mined on both shores of Lake Superior, 
either in northern Wisconsin and Michigan or in Minnesota, 
must all be transported to the region lying south of the Great 
Lakes for smelting. The region of iron manufacture extends 
from the neighborhood of Chicago and Milwaukee at the north- 
west, eastward in a widening belt to Pittsburg and Buffalo and 
thence east to the neighborhood of New York City. 

The factors which dictate the production of pig iron in this 
region are two, namely, the presence of coal and facilities for 
distribution. If we take Pittsburg as the most active and cen- 
tral point in iron manufacture to represent average conditions 
we find that the ores must be transported about 1000 miles in 
three sections: (1) There is the land haul from the mine to Lake 
Superior ports; (2) the lake haul from Lake Superior to Lake 
Erie; (3) the land haul from Lake Erie to Pittsburg. 

The first division of the work is covered by five or six differ- 
ent roads — three in Minnesota and the remainder in Michigan 
and Wisconsin. The length of haul is variable; from Ely, Minn., 
on the Vermilion range to Two Harbors, the distance is about 
90 miles. Most of the ore from the Mesabi range has to be hauled 
from 70 to 100 miles, so that I suppose an average distance for 
the north shore roads is perhaps 80 miles. Most of the ore on 
the Marquette range is less than 20 miles distant, while that on the 
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Menominee range is about 50, and from the Gogebic range 
the distance is only about 30 or 40 miles to the harbor. 

The published rates on ore from mines in Minnesota to the 
lakes is uniformly 80 cents per ton; from the Gogebic range to 
Ashland, 40 cents; from the Menominee range to Escanaba 
40 cents, and from the Marquette range to Marquette, 25 cents. 
In the case of any company other than the Steel Corporation it 
would be necessary to take these rates at their face value, but 
in this case there is reason to believe that the transportation is 
the most profitable part of the business. 

The company does not own any railroads on the southern 
shore, but its two railroads on the northern shore, namely, the 
Duluth & Iron Range and the Duluth, Missabe & Northern, 
haul about 52 per cent. of the ore produced in the entire region 
The corporation also owns a fleet of boats on the lakes, probably 
sufficient to transport an equal amount. It also owns the Pitts- 
burg, Bessemer & Lake Erie railroad, which hauls most of the 
ore to Pittsburg. I think we shall not be far wrong if we assume 
that so far as costs go the results are the same as they would be 
if the company transported all its own ore from the Minnesota 
mines to the furnaces. 

While the freight on ores from the south shore to Pittsburg is 
undoubtedly less than that from Minnesota, it is also true that the 
Steel Corporation must pay on ore transported from those ranges 
a profit to independent railroad companies which it does not pay 
in the case of Minnesota ores. Its profits on Minnesota ores which 
it hauls for other companies probably more than counterbalance 
the amount it pays in profits to others on the Michigan ores. 


Automatic HANDLING OF ORE 


Tron ore is about the most easily handled material in the 
world. Its specific gravity is high, so that the ton does not 
occupy much bulk, and it is absolutely uninjured by the rough- 
est treatment. As a matter of fact, it is loaded directly into 
dump cars either by the steam shovels or directly from the mine 
shafts. It is made up in trains of apporximately 2000 tons of 
net freight and hauled over roads of very slight, or no adverse 
gradients to the lake docks. There it is dumped by gravity 
right into the hold of the ship and transported in large cargoes 
on waters that are generally tranquil, and unloaded by machinery 
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at the lower lake ports, to be again delivered to the dump cars 
and carried as before to the furnaces. 

I believe the operating cost of hauling such material by rail 
cannot exceed } cent per ton per mile. On this basis transpor- 
tation from the mines to Duluth would cost about 20 cents, and 
from Lake Erie to Pittsburg about 40 cents per ton, making a 
total for rail haul of 60 cents. The lake freight in all probability 
will cost, including unloading, an average of about 40 cents. 
Thus we have a total transportation cost of $1 per ton from the 
mines to Pittsburg. This, of course, is merely operating cost, 
and does not include the necessary return on the capital invested 
in the transportation properties, but this item I propose to con- 
sider as a lump to be added to the cost of pig iron so that I 
will not discuss it here. 

We have, then, ore delivered at the furnaces at Pittsburg at 
a total cost of $2.05 per ton, distributed as follows: Mining, 
85 cents; royalty, 20 cents; transportation, $1. 


Cost oF COKE 


Without going into details, I think it would be fair to esti- 
mate the cost of Connellsville coke to the Steel Corporation at 
about $1.40 per ton. This is on a basis of 70 cents per ton for 
mining the coal and using 14 tons of coal per ton of coke at a 
coking cost of 35 cents. The freight rate from Connellsville to 
blast furnaces at Pittsburg is 75 cents per ton, so that we may 
calculate coke delivered at the furnace at $2.15. 


Cost oF Propucina Pia Iron 


It is not probable that the average Lake Superior ore of to-day 
will yield much over 50 per cent. in pig iron before moisture is 
deducted. Since the tendency is toward a gradual reduction in 
the grade of the ore, it does not seem far out of the way to assume 
that two tons will be required for each ton of pig iron. We may 
now calculate, when an average output of 10,000,000 tons of pig 
per year is mae, the cost to be as follows: Use of capital, $3.77; 
2 tons of iron ore at $2.05, $4.10; 1.2 tons coke at $2. 15, $2.58; 
limestone for flux, 50 cents; Lhe and maintenance at fatbiiagets 
$1.40; general expense, 25 cents; total cost at Pittsburg, $12. 70; 
freight from Pittsburg to New Yors $2.60; total cost at New 
York, $15.30, 
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An interesting commentary on the correctness of these figures 
is the testimony of Judge Gary in the tariff hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives. Mr. 
Gary gives costs for the year 1906 for all the furnaces of the United 
States Steel Corporation. His figures are those not of actual cost, 
but of market prices for iron ores, coke, and transportation. 

The figures are as follows: Iron ore at $4.70 per ton; cost of 
ore used in a ton of pig iron, $8.62; coke at furnace, $3.93 per 
ton; coke used in making a ton of pig iron, $4.15; limestone per 
ton, $1.06; limestone in pig iron, 49 cents; scrap, cinder, and scale, 
27 cents; labor and maintenance at furnaces, $1.37; depreciation 
of furnaces, 40 cents; total cost of making a ton of pig iron, $15.30. 

From these figures Mr. Gary makes the following deductions 
for net profits: On ores in pig iron, $2.04; on coke in pig iron, 
60 cents; on transportation, $1.07; total deductions, $3.71. Sub- 
tracting this amount we have by Judge Gary’s estimate $11.59 
per ton as the cost of pig iron at the furnaces. 

There is, however, some doubt as to the exact application of 
the figures presented by Mr. Gary. Any one who is familiar 
with testimony taken at a hearing will understand why this is 
so. I have gone over the evidence and put together the figures 
in another way. I do not know which is the most accurate. 


Mr. Gary’s Figures In DETAIL 


Actual cost of iron mining at all mines................ $0.73 
AeLUseCOSMOb COKE 'abiOVEMSI ie aes ce au. eee, Se ates = 1.21 
Actual! cost/of irom ore at furnace .......2.....-.6.5.-: 2.83 
Actual cost of coke’at furmace ..0.. Feces ese eee 3.39 
Pig Iron: 

OTRO STAC OME PLS as te ayaye e088, a0, 5 ea ala. oan tye me a ree 5.50 
Go kame recone gl we tenett ua chs arai.ctsyepors cusrcvaved Soa © oie tt sneer 4.07 
ELITE SONNE Mee Wine RW ARYA Yar arse mica. oc'ts Seals Lee go ehe a aE 0.49 
Cingorancsscalem meemicnt ate aioe isle chs one 3) hs ole Opp ciandn ss 0.27 
Operating blast furnaces ..........-+----.2sese eee eee 1.38 

$11.71 
Depreciation of blast furnace ..........-+--+++.:++-4- 0.40 

$12.11 


These figures omit general expenses, which, it is explained, are 
kept in a separate account. 
It will be noted that with this explanation the sum total of 
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Mr. Gary’s figures are not far from my independent estimates. 
It is to be pointed out, however, that Mr. Gary’s figures are 
for all the furnaces of the company, while mine are for Pitts- 
burg alone. This fact will make a divergence in the details 
unavoidable. Furthermore, my figures are for general conditions 
as they are at present, while Mr. Gary’s are exact statements for 
a single year. After giving the matter considerable thought I 
have decided to leave my estimates as originally made. They 
will at least serve to show something of the logic of calculat- 
ing costs. 


STATISTICAL RECORD OF THE U. S. STEEL CORPORATION 


It was stated in the foregoing that the Steel Company is as 
much a manufacturing as a mining concern. While the prin- 
cipal motive of this work is to obtain figures on the cost of min- 
ing, it will be interesting, nevertheless, to give some idea of the 
entire business of this company, including the data upon which 
the above discussion is based. 

The following table gives the total production of the various 
products since the beginning of the company; the average out- 
put per year of each commodity and the output for the years 
1907 and 1908: : 


Tenn. C. and I. not Included 


PRODUCTS 1902 to 1907 A 
Inclusive MCLE’ 
Iron Ore Mined: Tons Tons 
Brom: Marquetlesrange acre ee eere 7,806,000 | 1,301,000 
From Menominee range” i 7. .)....+s..02.0e0. 11,340,000 | 1,890,000 
From Gogebic PAN GOT S 5, Vener Koy tine oe oe 9,766,000 | 1,628,000 
From Vermilion PAN PC, erratic Neuse oy ee a 10,129,000 | 1,188,000 
rom Mesa bi tance erase. tea ett ae ee 64,421,000 | 10,736,000 
POUL acs rye staat ee 103,462,000 | 16,743,000 
Coke manufactured AE a ademas Wee ie, SERRA ete ee 66,744,000 | 11,124,000 
Coal mined, not including that used in making coke 9,786,000 | 1,631,000 
Tamestonelquanried:: 2) cer eae 11,126,000 | 1,854,000 
Blast-Furnace Products: 
Pig ch fa) Pama CeO RGR Oi Be Doma ac kn ck 53,767,000 | 8,961,000 
Sipiegelienc. can. esta sac cee ee Rie a 789,000 131, 000 
Ferro-manganese and silicon ................ 327,000 54,500 
Motel eros 2) en me he 54,883,000 | 9,146,500. 
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Tenn. C. and I. not Included 


1902 to 1907 


Inclusive Average 
Steel Ingot Production: Tons Tons 

BGRSeMNET WSO tiene cic yeto cis mab arse otuele ateiee face 41,387,000 | 6,894,000 
Open-neurtheingotss macs osgwecies ve.e cee oo 24,536,000 | 4,089,000 

CINGUET 35 a Sea Ais A 7 a ee ee 65,923,000 | 10,983,000 

Rolled and other Finished Products for Sale: 

Sbeelrallsiey tu teiae sa aa Mare bum aula tins 10,541,000 | 1,757,000 
Blooms, billets, slabs, sheet, and tin plate bars. . 5,317,000 886,000 
TPARIISIES. ou, Gio o.0) SIREN lo SecereTTa Rea eeee e 4,068,000 678,000 
Heavy, structural-shapes' ..5 5. .6¢. 500006 ows 2,370,000 395,000 
Merchant steel, skelp, hoops, bands, and cotton 

los eaeer ten Cee oayet steers cia cS Rios ont ae storeane 6,006,000 | 1,001,000 
ALITA oe BANE AUS nec ores ales Seexrsan sen e alah, « 5,277,000 879,000 
rin ee ee OO OS itn SOS Na A ey 1,151,000 192,000 
Wireland products of wires ..0,..s00.dese se « 7,640,000 | 1,273,000 
Sheets — Black, galvanized, and tin plate ..... 5,390,000 898,000 
Finished structural work .................... 3,077,000 513,000 
Angle and splice bars and joints ...2......... 873,000 145,000 
Spikes, bolts, nuts, and rivets ............... 344,000 57,000 
IAS AIGER % Seaccin cy Sita Dat oot ae ON Nea eee 840,000 140,000 
Sundry iron and steel products............... 270,000 45,000 

Tui concen a Ee, eee 53,164,000 | 8,859,000 
{SOIR et ease) Gece eae ee ee 167,000 28,000 
Copperas (sulphate of iron) ................. 111,000 18,000 

Bbls. Bbls. 

Universal Portland cement .................. 7,611,000 | 1,268,000 


PRODUCTION 


The production of the several subsidiary properties for the 
year 1908, in comparison with the results for the year 1907, is 


shown in the subjoined table. 


In order to make the comparison 


upon relatively the same basis, the production figures of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company for the entire year 
1907 have been included in the results shown in table on the 


following page for that year: 
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PropvuctTs 


Tron Ore Mined in Lake Superior Ore Region: 
Marquette range 
Menominee range 
Gogebic range 
Vermillion Tan Ges eel iene a ota) brake eer. 
Mesabi range 

Tron Ore Mined in Southern Ore Region: 
Tennessee coal, iron & R. R. Co’s mines 

‘Total 

Coke Manufactured: 
Bee-hive ovens 
By-products ovens 

Total 


Coal mined, not including that used in making coke 
Timestoneia Uarried sayagai curser Weak acbege creer 


OH Dai atc ie ack i Beier tec, eC crtCh ce Ga tiete Cn's ai Cur ter a 


Blast-Furnace Products: 
Pisvinonlat spec. cate penta perv saan ks esis crac ete ae 
Spiegel 
Ferro-manganese and silicon 
Total 


Steel Ingot Production: 
Bessemicr in cots cpa retetie ce minve cc e.o aeueraitrgetrre 
Open-hearth ingots 
VO Gea es etsy ea ey os toenecs ae sk ee ee 


Rolled and Other Finished Steel Products for Sale: 
Duéel rails: 2areepete eae eee hs es Oe ate 
Blooms, billets, slabs, sheet, and tin plate bars. . 
Plates 
Heavyistricwimalishapes). ect eiierin sche onion 
Merchant steel, skelp, hoops, bands, and cotton 


OC eO (Gu Alc Como OnOke irhO aod ene ceca 


TOUS Ie cee rh ia ante ana Eee 
Wireland products of witess a. acon. ance en 
Sheets — Black, galvanized, and tin plated...... 
Fumished stmuctural: works saan raccer nie nen 
Angle and splice bars and other rail joints 
Spikes, bolts, nuts, and rivets 
Axles 


Total 
Spelter 


1908 1907 
Tons Tons 
830,087 | 1,170,496 

1,021,598 | 1,625,358 
1,078,025 | 1,425,457 
927,206 | 1,724,217 
11,272,397 | 16,458,273 
1,533,402 | 1,576,757 
16,662,715 | 23,980,558 
7,591,062 | 12,716,013 
578,869 828,751 
8,169,931 | 13,544,764 
3,008,810 | 3,550,510 
2,186,007 | 3,201,222 
6,810,831 | 11,234,447 
74,716 130,554 
48,861 57,794 
6,934,408 | 11,422,795 
4,055,275 | 7,556,460 
3,783,438 | 5,786,532 
7,838,713 | 13,342,992 
1,050,389 | 1,879,985 
551,106 761,195 
312,470 894,364 
313,733 587,954 
577,501 | 1,338 883 
654,428 | 1,174,629 
93,406 126,095 
1,275,785 | 1,481,226 
770,321 | 1,070,752 
403,832 719,887 
84,669 195,157 
40,252 67,991 
24,057 189,006 
54,893 77,463 
6,206,932 | 10,564,537 
28,057 31,454 
26,411 24,540 
Bbls. Bbls. 
4,535,300 | 2,129,700 
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The corporation has been engaged from the beginning not 
only in managing and operating the plants with which it began, 
but in adding thereto and expanding its business. The follow- 
ing table from the report for 1908 shows the estimate put upon 
the increase of capital by the officers of the company: 


CoMPARATIVE ANNUAL Propuctive CaPacITy 
April 1, 1901, and January 1, 1909 


IncREASE S1ncE Apri 1, 1901 


Due to Addi- 
me eee tions an i 
y Purchase provemen 
Capacity of ne . ay itioga mee by Ibe Capacity 
april 1 je Clairton Cos. R.R. Co. atteathiele January 1, 1009 
Acquirement 
by U.S. 
Steel Corpn. 
Tons Tons Tons ‘Tonss oe Tons 
Blast-furnace products) 7,440,000 | 1,228,000 | 1,000,000 | 5,322,000 | 14,990,000 
Steel ingots......... 9,425,000 | 1,258,000. 500,000 | 5,887,000 | 17,070,000 
Rolled and other steel 
and iron products 
LOGIN OMe eee ne 7,719,000 | 1,103,000] 400,000 | 3,678,000 | 12,900,000 
Bbls. Bbls. Bbls. 
@ement soon canines. 500,000 a == 5,600,000 | 6,100,000 


Regarding these increases of capacity, it will be observed that 


no estimate is made of the increase for the property as a whole, 
In blast-furnace products the increase is 100 per cent.; in steeel 
ingots over 80 per cent.; in finished products, 663 per cent.; and 
in cement, 1100 per cent. Which of these is most representative 
of the business of the corporation? No statement is made as to 
the increases in natural resources. Considering the fact that 
the company’s business as a finality resolves itself principally 
into the sale of finished iron and steel products, it seems most 
reasonable to take the increase of capacity in that particular as 
representing most nearly the increase in the company’s whole 
business. 

Let us assume, therefore, that the producing capacity of the 
properties has been increased by two-thirds since the organiza- 


tion, 
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What this increase has cost is exhibited by the following 
table: 

‘Since the organization of the corporation there have been 
expended for additional property and construction (exclusive 
of the cost at date of acquirement of Union Steel and Clairton 
Steel Companies, and of the stock of Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Company) the following amounts: 


For account of the Gary, Indiana, Plant, including the build- 


ing of the city of Gary and terminal railroad work .... $42,797,229.57 
For account of the manufacturing properties (including 
expenditures by U.S. Steel Corporation) ........:..... 116,155,559.41 
For account of the coke and coal properties.............. 20,056,764.27 
For account of the iron ore properties................... » 23,120,539.17 
For account of the transportation properties............-. 49,026,895.81 
For account of the miscellaneous properties.............. 4,340,999.14 
Totaltcapital expenditures: <0. oh... tee. yer eee es $255,497,987.37 
During the same period there was expended for extraordinary 
replacements and betterments the sum of..... Put Rae 92,534,952.12 
otal’ sapere suede sta Ne aetetys ery cait ct is ine Sede eta $348,032,939.49 


“On account of the foregoing expenditures there were issued 
and disposed of, bonds, mortgages, and purchase obligations 
of subsidiary companies to the amount of $39,172,863.37, leaving 
a balance of expenditure of $308,860,076.12, the funds for the 
payment of which have been provided from the current earnings 
and surplus of the organization. There have also been paid off 
through operation of the bond sinking funds, and by discharge 
upon their maturity, $85,871,019.36 of bonds, mortgages, and 
other capital obligations which were outstanding at the time of 
organization of the U. 8. Steel Corporation.” 

The statement leaves in doubt the exact meaning of the expen- 
ditures for extraordinary replacements and betterments. It seems 
most probable that such expenditures should be charged off to 
depreciation. Making this deduction, we find that the capital 
expenditures have been $255,498,000 plus the cost of the Union 
and Clairton Steel Companies and the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company. The sum total of which appears to be in 
the neighborhood of $94,000,000. A round figure for all capital 
expenditures since the organization we may take as $350,000,000. 

On the assumption that these expenditures have increased 
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the total productive capacity of the concern by two-thirds, it is 
easy to deduce the conclusion that the actual capital invested 
in the enterprises at the beginning of the organization was $525,- 
000,000, and that at present the total invested capital can be 
calculated at $875,000,000, a sum which may be compared with 
the total obligation of the company in preferred stock and bonds 
of the corporation, which amount in par value to $958,315,000. 

The cash surplus of the corporation is kept in round numbers 
at $50,000,000, the remainder of the surplus, which is stated 
to be $133,000,000, having been expended on the various plant 
investments. The working capital may be safely assumed to 
be represented by the inventories which were, at the end of 1908, 
$143,180,000 plus the cash, making a total sum of $193,000,000. 
Adding this to the foregoing estimate of fixed capital investments, 
we arrive at a total of $1,058,000,000 as the actual capital em- 
ployed in the enterprise. This sum plus the natural enhance- 
ment of the value of its properties is what the stockholders of 
the corporation have to show for their money. 

Analyzing this matter a little further we find that the obliga- 
tions in the preferred stock and bonded indebtedness amount to 
$958,000,000, so that the common stock represents the equiv- 
alent of $110,000,000 invested capital plus all of the enhance- 
ment in the value of the property — a state of affairs with which 
the stockholders should be satisfied. : 

The following table shows the disposition made of the earn- 
ings of the company since the beginning: 
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Net Prorits AND SurPLUS oF Unirep Srares SreeL CorPoRATION AND 
SuBsipIARY CoMPANIES AT CLOSE OF EACH OF THE PErRIopS NAMED 


(Includes only Surplus received or earned on or subsequent to April 1, 1901) 


Period 


Net Profits 
for Period 
Available for 
Dividends 


Surplus at 
Close of 
Period before 
Declaration of 
Dividends! 


Nine months ending Dec. 
31,1901 
Year ending Dec. 31, 1902 
QUARTER ENDING 
March 31, 1093 
June 30, 1903 
September 30, 1903 .... 
December 31, 1903 


March 31, 1904 
June 30, 1904 

September 30, 1904 
December 31, 1904 


March 31, 1905 
June 30, 1905 

September 30, 1905 .... 
December 31, 1905 


March 31, 1906 
June 30, 1906 

September 30, 1906 .... 
December 31, 1906 


March 31, 1907 
June 30, 1907 

September 30, 1907 .... 
December 31, 1907 


March 31, 1908 
June 30, 1908 

September 30, 1908 .... 
December 31, 1908 


$60,600, 109.05 
90,306,524.25 


14,891,989.64 
23,987,950.22 
19,684,774.49 

2,230,775.78 


4,606,593.70 
9,082,563.81 
7,617,906.85 
10,143,836.95 


12,178,326.35 
16,875,599.99 
16,977,532.04 
22'653,287.55 


22,371,919.85 
24,536,025.28 
23,543,749.98 
27,767,393.02 


27,031,008.20 
39,843,512.61 
28,758, 142.27 
18,614,416.20 


8,854,297 37 
9,042,027 .55 
13,998,455.19 
13,739,899.00 


$85,600, 109.05 
133,927,464.55 


92,766,586.69 
102,741,592.66 
109,816,596.23 
102,040,612.11 


68,099,358.51 
69.700,504,29 
73,831,323.75 
77,378, 489.44 


71,826, 602.51 
82,537,094.61 
90,322, 263.92 
100, 142,623.70 


102,570,244.10 
110,636,708.48 
118,444,038.26 
124° 657,647.29 


118, 256,429.88 
131,134,185.12 
1401376,218.82 
138,173,190.89 


127,092,583.20 
125,937,322.46 
137,506,368.22 
142, 167,611.33 


Dividends on 
U.S. Steel 
Corporation 
Stock for 
Respective 
Periods. 


$41,979, 168.75 
56,052,867.50 


14,012,944.25 
12,609,770.92 
10,006,759.90 

6,482,260.84 


6,304,919.25 
6,304,919.25 
6,304,919.25 
6,304,919.25 


6,304,919.25 
6,304,919.25 
6,304,919,25 
6,304,919.25 


8,846,431.75 
8,846,431.75 
8,846,431.75 
8,846,431.75 


8,846,431.75 
8,846,431.75 
81846,431.75 
8,846,431.75 


8,846,431.75 
8,846,431.75 
8,846,431.75 
8,846,431.75 


Written off 
Account of 
Capital Ex- 
penditures, for 
Special Funds 
and for Sundry 
Adjustments 
and Accounts 


$29, 461,668.91 


9,708, 124,50 


3,300,000.00 
7,500,600.00 
6,5C0,000.00 
9,099, 253.78 


10,500,000.00 
13,C00,000.00 
11,000,000.60 
18,090,501.19 


14,500,000.00 
18,500,000.00 
15,000,600.C0 

6,681,515.52 


Cr. 94,034.59 


Balance 
of 
Surplus 


$43,620,940.30 
77,874,597 .05 


78,753,642.44 
90,131,821.74 
99,809, 836.33 
66,096, 682.36 


61,794,439.26 
63,395,585.04 
67,526,404.50 
61,365,445.69 


62,221,683.26 
68,732,175.36 
77,517,344.67 
84°738,450.67 


83,223,812.35 
88,790,276.73 
98,597,606.51 
97,720,714.35 


94,909,998.13 
103,787,753.37 
116,529,787.07 
122, 645,243.62 


118,246,151.45 
117,090,890.71 
128,659,936.47 
133,415,214.17 


1 Includes Capital Surplus of $25,000,000 provided at date of organization, also Undivided Surplus 
of Subsidiary Companies representing accrued profits on Inter-Company materials on hand in 


inventories. 


Summary — Aprit 1, 1901, ro DecempBer 31, 1908 


Capital surplus provided at date of organization 
Aggregate net profits as above 
included 


Less, amount 


therein 


representing 


accrued profits on inter-company ma- 
terials on hand in inventories 
Net charges against profits made at close 
of fiscal years, not applicable to particu- 


lar quarters 


Reserved for fund to cover possible failure 


to realize advanced mining royalties .. 


Balance of profits earned 


Dividends paid on U. S. Steel Corporation Stocks, viz.: 


Preferred, 544 per cent 
Common, 154 per cent 


Leaving a/SUr plus OL acm ernieaaes nite 


$10,37 1,803.25 


7,119,665.15 
.  2,800,000.00 


20,291,468.40 


$25,000,000.00 


540,647,148.79 


$565,647,148.79 


$218,975,274.66 
78,765,032.50 


297,740,307.16 


. . $267, 906,841.63 
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EP OMG Dea OM UG Lees aan etter ete Ath ey toate «okt sab. wae Soke oat 267,906,841.6 
Of the foregoing surplus there has been appropriated for payment of construction ue ee 
and capital expenditures and special charges, per sixth annual report, page 8 .. 162,827,364.16 


panies’ inter-company profits in inventories ....................... $105,079,477.47 


. panies and on hand in latter’s inventories ...............0.0cuseeee 28,335,736.70 


FOE ccci tnlegtc uy aCe SOe SOONG OCEIE AeA AR Rear ea ea $133,415,214.17 


It seems legitimate to make the following comments on this 
statement: 

The actual profits were $540,647,000 derived from the sale 
of approximately 67,500,000 tons of finished steel products and 
about 12,000,000 barrels of cement. Let us figure only on the 
tonnage of finished iron and steel products, and there appears a 
profit of $8 per ton. 

Of these earnings $297,740,000 has been paid in dividends or 
approximately $4.40 per ton. The remaining $242,000,000 has 
been added to plant or used to increase the cash surplus, only 
$25,000,000 or some 40 cents a ton being used for the latter pur- 
pose, the remainder, over $217,000,000, or $3.20 per ton, being 
used for the expansion of the business. Under ordinary circum- 
stances there would be in one’s mind a great doubt as to whether 
the sum thus expended for plant extensions should be held as an 
addition to capital or whether it should be written off to depre- 
ciation. But in this remarkable case there seems to be no doubt 
whatever that the circumstances justify the treatment of the 
whole amount as a true capital expenditure. It is not necessary 
to dwell on this point further than to point out that the expan- 
sion of the producing capacity of the concern by 66% per cent. 
shown above is a more than sufficient justification. We are 
led then to believe that the profits reported by the company 
are really profits, namely, $8 per ton, and that this is over and 
above all requirements for interest on bonds and building up of 
sinking funds, besides depreciation. This means that the sum 
of nearly $70,000,000 per annum has been earned by the pre- 
ferred and common stock of the corporation. The full divi- 
dends of 7 per cent. a year have been paid on the preferred stock, 
absorbing $219,000,000' in the seven and three-quarters years. 


1In 1903 the preferred stock was diminished by $150,000,000 by con- 
version into an issue of bonds. The present preferred stock amounts to 
$360,281,100 on which the annual dividend is $25,215,672. 
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Summary oF MANUFACTURING PLANTS OWNED BY SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Name of 
Operating Company 


Carnegie Steel Co . 


Tilinois Steel Co ... 


Indiana Steel Co. 
(Gary)! aSecee <9 


National and other 
‘TubeiCase 5... 5. ¢ 


Am. Sheet and Tin 
Plate Conenmnre 


Union Steel Co ... 


Clairton Steel Co .. 


Universal Portland 
Cement Co..... 


Grand Total 


10 


Blooming Meccaaes 
n abbing ar, 
al 8 B wore Hearth Billet | 4 | Plate Puddling Skelp Hoop 
nd g W aa zvieets aA a S| Miils Mills Mills oa 

© t otton 
E| é le hile a 3 Tie Mills 
| a 

3 oO 

i} = n| o Q o | n n 
2 FQ 3 Set | Se oO a on be} ue aid ot Ye Ol 4 oe we ke aw 
BL Sl alc glo ote Ml afc el a cal eel a) eee ae st em 
4| | ee) 25|Ee| 8a] BeBe) 8 | Bo) BE) Bo) Bul Be) 82) BF) Ba) Be 
3| 2 les! £2] =| 85) Ss! 24) 2 | Sel 6-4) gs] G4] ed) ge] € =) es] e8 
S| €/| 85/58/55) 55/55/52 BF| 3 4| 55/ so\ 55! se] 5 al se] 3a 
Sets NeOle Wahi pes Aah Were astie, rae aoe 
See: 2 2 & a 2 
27 a 98 9 | 26 9 — —}—] 11} 46. 
5 2 AS 2 zh 3 — —|—| 2] 8 
1 a 28) eeliyleae — =e io) ees 
1 _ ag] SE be a 3.8 =e 
29 2 17 3 5 3 — —|— 2 6 
13 3 — 3) 5 = 76 10 | 35 1 3 
36 = 10} 3] 5 = 4 eo ese | een ee 
7 — 71 age cae ae ze ary ame ee 
2 _— 24 2 4 1 — —;|—|—]— 
1 - re ml - Ee Sad eal 5 eek 
. = fee 1 SS mea eed Pes or 
4 = —, — — — —s 
142 14 230] 26 | 58 17 80 35 | 19 | 67 
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Works 
Number of 
| Mills in Works 


| 


Number of 


Rod 
Mills 


Works 


Number of 
Number of Rod 


Mills in Works 
Number of 


Works 
Number of 


Nail Factories 


Wire Mills 


Barbed Wire & 


Fence Factories 
Departments 
for Galvanizing 


Departments 
for Tinning 


ILA) a 


21 


12 


11 


16 


oF Unitep Sratres Stern CorPoration 


Sheet Mills 
Black Plate Mills 


and 
Tin Plate Mills 


Number of Hot 
Mills in Works 
Departments 

for Tinning | 
| Departments - 
for Galvanizing 


Number of 


li? 


Works 


Number of 
Fces-in Works 


Number of Bridge and 


ants 


Structural Pl. 


Number of Foundries 


ee ee ee 


35 | 41) 17 


ila) 


52 


17 


Miscellaneous 
Works 


1-Axle Works. 

1-Armor Plant. 

2-Bolt and Rivet 
Depts. 

2-Car Wheel Works 

1-Splice Bar Shop. 

1-Warehouse and 


op. 
1-Forge Dept. 


1-Spike, Bolt and 
Nut Factory. 

1-Paint Factory. 

1-Splice Bar Shop. 


1-Frog and Switch 
Works. 


7-Sulphate of Iron 
Plants. 

1-Horse Shoe Works 

3-Spring Works. 

1-Electrical Works. 

4-Wire Rope Works 

4Cold Rolling 
Depts. 

1-Shafting Dept. 

2-Zinc Smelting 
Works. 


3-Galvanizing 
Works. 
1-Galvanizing and 
Job Works. 
1-Thread Protector 
Works. 


{ 1-Sulphuric Acid 
Plant. 
1-Sulphate of Iron 
Plant. 


{ 1-Axle Works. 
1-Eye Bar Works. 


2-Sulphate of Iron 
Plants. 


4-Cement Plants. 


15 | 24 


23 


14 


13 


18 


37 | 449} 18) 5 


52 


20 


30 


ne 51-Miscellaneous 
Works. 
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The remainder, $321,000,000, has all gone to the benefit of 
the common stock and has been used to pay dividends to the 
amount of $78,765,000, and the building up of equities to the 
amount of some $242,000,000. 

It is probably true that at the beginning the common stock 
represented little or nothing more than a speculative possibility. 
But the success of the company during the last eight years has 
created most substantial values for it. It must be remembered 
that the great constructive enterprises of the corporation have 
as yet yielded little return. That is for the future. If we cal- 
culate that the probabilities of the future contain nothing more 
than a realization on the expansion already accomplished, the 
earning powers of the concern seem fairly prodigious. If it has 
now reached a point where it can pay out as dividends the earn- 
ings on a product equal only to the average of the last eight years, 
without counting on any increased product, we find that the 
earnings available for dividends are equal to $45,000,000 a year 
on the common stock, approximately 9 per cent. There are only 
two grounds for doubting that this will be realized, namely, that 
the prices and costs of the future may not be the same as in the 
past, and that the management may deteriorate. How far 
these elements may weaken the position of the corporation only 
the future can tell. But its record to date, and especially for 
the past five years, makes it a conservative statement that this 
concern is the greatest and promises to be one of the most profit- 
able enterprises that the world has ever seen. 


IRON ORE MINES 


Developed Iron Ore Mines Owned by Subsidiary Companies, 
December 31, 1908 


In THE LAKE SupeRioR OrE Recion 


Marquette Range Marquette Range (Con’t) Menominee Range (Con’t) 
Hartford Mine. Winthrop Mine.1 Hilltop Mine. 
Queen Mine (3 int.). Champion Mine. Chapin Mine. 
Section 16 Mine (# int.). Aragon Mine. 
Section 21 Mine (}int.). Menominee Range Cundy Mine.! 
Hard Ore Mine (} int.). | Mansfield Mine. Iron Ridge Mine.1 
Hematite Mine ({int.). | Michigan Mine. Pewabic Mine (4 int.). 
Moore Mine.! Riverton Mine. / 
Stegmiller Mine. Cuff Mine. 


1 Inactive at present time. 
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Gogebic Range 


Norrie Mine. | 


Aurora Mine. 


Chicago Mine.1 


Tilden Mine. 


Atlantic Mine. 


Puritan Mine. 
Davis Mine. 


Vermilion Range 


Pioneer Mine. 
Savoy Mine. 
Sibley Mine. 
Zenith Mine. 
Soudan Mine. 


Fayal Mine. 
Auburn Mine.1 
Genoa Mine.1 
Chisholm Mine. 
Sauntry Mine.! 
Clark Mine. 
Adams Mine. 
Burt Mine. 
Day Mine. 
Duluth Mine. 
Glen Mine. 
Hull Mine. 


Hull-Rust Mine. 


Leonard Mine. 
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IRON ORE MINES — Continued 
‘Mesabi Range (Con’t) 


Mesabi Range (Con’t) 
Spruce Mine. 
Monroe Mine. 
Tener Mine. 
Myers Mine. 
Morris Mine. 
Donora Mine. 
Sharon Mine.! 
Penobscot Mine. 
Higgins Mine. 
Union Mine (4 int.).1 
Biwabik Mine (4 int.). 
Mahoning Mine ($ int.). 
Hartley Mine. 
Gilbert Mine. 


Pillsbury Mine. McKinley Mine. 
Mesabi Range Rust Mine. Canisteo Mine. 
Mountain Iron’ Mine. St. Clair Mine.1 Walker Mine. 


Stephens Mine.! 
Virginia Mine. 


Sellers Mine. Holman Mine. 
Winifred Mine. Hill Mine. 


IN THE SOUTHERN ORE REGION 
Red Mountain Range (Near Birmingham, Ala.).. 


Muscoda Group: 5 active and 1 inactive mine openings. 
Fossil Group: 4 active mine openings. 

Ishkooda Group: 4 active mine openings. 

Green Springs: 1 inactive mine opening. 


Alabama Brown Ore Pockets (At Greeley, Ala.). 


Greeley Group: 3 active mine openings. 
Champion Group: 1 active mine opening. 


Georgia Brown Ore Pockets (At Bartow, Ga.). 


Bartow Group: 2 inactive mine openings. 

Tn addition to the foregoing mines, the subsidiary companies own in fee 
and hold under long term leases in the regions named, extensive acreages of 
mineral and timber lands, containing large quantities of ore yet unopened, 
and on which there are substantial tracts of standing timber designed for 
future use in mining operations. 


1 Inactive at present time. 
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Coat AND Coxr Proprertizs OWNED BY SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
DrcEMBER 31, 1908 


ACREAGE OF COAL hes 
PeOpeane CoxEe PLANTS A za 
sue 
NorTHERN CoAL AND COKE PROPERTIES é Molino. By = Ze 
Coking | Steam] Sur- | 6 § | Bee- Prod- | -s aS 
Coal | Coal | face | 4 Fs Hive uct SO 
Ovens | Ovens 
Connellsville Region. ; 
In Westmoreland and Fayette Counties, Pa.: : 
Property owned e.a.a..-c-ne oss oe sek 58,513] — | 21,353) 64 | 20,696; — 2 
Property, leased cers ere mutes ie ra 15457, — — — — = — 
Pocahontas Region. Oe a 
In McDowell County, West Virginia: 
Property Owned <2% rcisisis istics fee et seie- — — 36) 8 2,151.) — 4 
Property beased|ej-\2,-teteie sje ores eyalevelever acest 65,357 | — _— _— — —_— — 


Steam Coal Properties. 

In Washington, Allegheny, Green, Somerset 
and Mercer Counties, Pa.: 

Property OWEN stejee see sce yells — 25,207 793; — — — 4 
Property teased! jeye-y-cts ee tertrae's lets ee — 3. 

Sundry small coal tracts located at or near mill 
plants in Ohio, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia: ‘ 

Propenty*Owilerh Bare c(e= cyte nielarevsvalove rw iecr te — 3,168 G96 — 
‘Property: leased! 5a. .l one ble actrees 140) — — — — 

In Sullivan County, Indiana, and Williamson 

County, Illinois — Owned ............... -- 3,831 90} — —_ — — 


| 


By-Product Coke Plants Located at Blast Furnace 
Plants. 

So. Shavon, Pa. siticess es Peeve None oe 

INOS Sharony bale. seme liclcatrnstesyret 

Benwoods: Wi. Vai teeters ae.siuts.citete teres 

Volset, MlinGis\ eran so Sees elsake tos 


Total Northern Coal and Coke Property. . .| 125,327,36,015 | 22,968) 76 | 22,847| 637 16 


ask 
ea 


to 
ie 
mee 


SOUTHERN CoaL AND Coke PROPERTY 


(Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co.) 
Acreage of Coal Territory, viz.: 


Mineral interests only — Owned ........... 151,408 acres 
Mineral interests and surface — Owned ..... 176,376 acres 
Surface,only,—(Owned "7 a..a5) 2 us eee 7,912 acres 


On the above property are located 6 coal mining plants operating 23 
mines and producing coal for both sale and for manufacture of coke. There 
are in connection with these coal mining operations 11 coal washing plants 


and 6 coking plants, which latter embrace 2,664 bee-hive coke ovens and 240 
by-product coke ovens. 


MISCELLANEOUS PRoPERTIES OWNED BY SUBSIDIARY CoMPANINS 
December 31, 1908 
WateR Suppty Puants: 
In the Connellsville coke region are located various water supply plants, 
consisting of eleven reservoirs and six pumping stations with a distributing 
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system of pipe lines aggregating about 90 miles in length. These plants have 
a capacity of 18,000,000 gallons of water per day, furnishing water for use 
in manufacturing coke, and in addition, providing the water supply for three 
municipalities. : 
Naturau Gas Property: 

The Carnegie Natural Gas Company has in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia extensive natural gas territory, either owning or having under lease 
about 180,449 acres; owning 550 miles of pipe lines, five pumping stations 
and 309 active wells. 

Extensive natural gas territory and pipe lines are controlled and owned 
by the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company in Pennsylvania, it having 
under lease about 43,538 acres; owning one large and four smaller pumping 
stations and 151 active wells. 


Ore Docks: 
Large forwarding ore docks situated on Lake Superior are owned as follows: 
At Two Harbors, Minn., owned by Duluth & Iron Range R.R. Company 
6 docks. 
At Duluth, Minn., owned by Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry. Company, 
4 docks. 
Receiving ore docks are owned at the furnace plants at Chicago, Ill.; Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Lorain, Ohio, and Cleveland, Ohio. 
Receiving and forwarding docks are owned at Lake Erie ports as follows: 
At Conneaut, Ohio, by Pittsburg and Conneaut Dock Company. 
At Ashtabula, Ohio, by Carnegie Steel Company. 
At Fairport, Ohio, by Pennsylvania and Lake Erie Dock Company. 
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OCCURRENCE AND PRODUCTION OF COPPER 


OccURRENCE AND PRODUCTION OF COPPER 


The commercial copper minerals — World’s production — Growth of cop- 
per production in the United States — Various districts of the United 
States — Production from various kinds of ore — The plants required — 
Generalization on the cost of plants required for copper mining. 


WGSILE it is no part of the plan of this volume to discuss the 
geological or mineralogical occurrence of ores, convenience seems 
to demand for the reader some general statement that will show 
where copper comes from and how it is obtained. Some refer- 
ence to geological conditions will be found in following chapters 
illustrating the economic problems encountered at the various 
mines; so that no further description will be attempted here. 
The entire output of the mines to be discussed here is derived 
from the following minerals: 


Per Cent. 
Copper 
Gupriteros| pyrite: 6.1. eee te oe eis ea ee eee 0. 8, ve 4 
Richer copper suiphides—Chalcopyrite.................¢ 
‘Bornite a: Seen eras 35 58 
Chalcocite Seay soars eee 79.7 
Oxides and carbonates —Red oxide .................. 88.8 
Black oxide wena aera rica 79.8 
PV AVigh (ahh meee aitas ole ore War 61.4 
Malachiter. vs daar cet et aeeeee 63.8 
Silicate — Chrysacolla 
Native Gop perisy:cty-ton ut eetiracin dot rec Re cere eae 100 


These various ores are apt to be found derived from an orig- 
inal mineralization of cupriferous pyrite which is simply iron sul- 
phide containing a small proportion of copper. The effects of 
the circulation of surface waters on such ores has resulted in an 
- extensive and often profound rearrangement of the minerals. 
In general terms this is the origin of most commercially valuable 
copper deposits. There are, however, some very important 
exceptions. The native copper ores of Lake Superior have not 
been proved to have any connection with any original sulphide. 
The new porphyry deposits of Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and 
Mexico have no defined connection with solid masses of pyrite, 
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although they are undoubtedly secondary sulphides. Except 
in the case of cupriferous pyrite, which sometimes occurs in very 
large homogenous masses with little admixture of foreign sub- 
stances, commercial copper is invariably a mixture of the true 
ore with a large proportion of country rock or other minerals, 
technically known as “ gangue.’’ 


Wor.p’s PRODUCTION 


The smelter production of copper in the world was 1,589,- 
809,300 Ib. in 1907; in 1906 the production was 1,596,973,700 Ib., 
and in 1905 it was about 1,545,137,000 Ib. In 1907 the smelter 
output of the United States was 54.66 per cent. of the world’s 
total production, in 1906 it was 57.47 per cent., and in 1905 it 
was about 57.52 per cent. 

If we add the production of Canada and Mexico, where the 
mines have almost invariably some connection with those in the 
United States, we get the total output of North America; which 
was, for 1906, 69.8 per cent., and in 1907, 66.4 per cent., of the 
world’s product. 


Wor.p’s Propuction (SMELTER OuTPUT) oF CoprErR IN 1906 AND 1907, IN 


Pounpbs 
1906 1907 

LD ORES FSET ea oe mn eee 985,600 156,800 
EATEN EINE 2 Ce ety oes Mer 235,200 492,800 
PAMISUn aa SIAy me sea atag chat e saee eve 81,200,000 92,400,000 
Late A] eee ee 2,744,000 2,060,800 ” 
I Ley sumeten se ota rer ect.aus brat arse reels Fe 5,600,000 5,600,000 
Cats. i eae. ort 57,030,400 57,377,600 
Capes@olon ye asters adie: uth author 8,825,600 9,475,200 
RET AS os eee 57,668,800 59,774,400 
cE SPC 2 ole na ete a 1,120,000 1,568,000 
CeuinGhiny, duce, o.dito hor bacon eee 45,561,600 45,897,600 
IBRMGBIAy on sed shane s leo OBB OnemIE OR 470,400 280,000 
Pe toe, cd 6,417,600 7,392,000 
JEVaIN «cobs socom ras op mos baer eee 95,737,600 109,614,400 
IMIS Sires es Sip ao Sieg © 05d CIO ER NOe tomcat Ona nore 135,800,000 126,705,600 
Namaqualand s..csee2s eres ee ews 5,824,000 5,600,000 
New AOundlancl marr nee actin. Sls 5,140,800 3,875,200 
INGIRERE ooo 20h Greg ono corp ga acioa ame 13,708,800 16,702,400 
IERyetHt go dg Gis Sin aro OREO Cen cade aaa are Ce 19,051,200 23,688,000 

23,497,600 33,600,000 
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Wortp’s Propuction (SMELTER OuTPuT) or Copper IN 1906 AND 1907, IN 


Pounps — Continued 


nn 


1906 
Siphaidtine Ao seas save Sree Beene oh Gorath eee 105,055,200 
ortueall Ned. ciuert ey neler nee 5,421,600 
Sireden ia cotenroits woistiesue aides enone 1,120,000 
MNGi Cone oni atta Semen eae Sot eis So 5 < 952,000 
United States errs aero aka enol eme trae 917,805,700 
Total eiecn he see ah ev emer eee 1,596,973,700 


1907 


111,272,000 


4,480,000 
2,800,000 


868,996,500 
1,589,809, 300 


The following table shows the growth of the American copper 
industry from its beginning to the end of 1908: 


Magnirupe AND GrowtH oF CoprerR PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


FROM 1845 To 1908, INCLUSIVE 


AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE 


By DECADES 


PRODUCTION INCREASE 
Year 

Pounds Pounds Per Cent. Pounds 
184505 ae 224,000 — — — 
TSd6 ee ee 336,000 112,000} 50.0 
P47 ee 672,000 336,000} 100.0 
{RAS e ee 1,122,000 450,000} 67.0 weigh 
1849. 29, Oh 1,568,000 426,000} 40.0 
[S50s 1,456,000 (a) 112,000 | (a) 7.1 
{S51 es get 2,016,000 560,000} 23.1 |) 
LSD Gee Ga 2,464,000 448,000| 22.2 
[85S 7 ee... 4,480,000 2,016,000} 81.8 
1ob4ec ee 4,990,000 510,000} 12.5 
1S55h.05 MoS 6,720,000 1,730,000] 33.3 
St eee ee 8,960,000 2,240,000) 33.3. |{ 467,200 
SST Shy 10,752,000 1,792,000} 20.0 
1358 eer. 12,320,000 1,568,000) 14.6 
1350 Ried 14,112,000 1,792,000) 14.5 
1860002 16,128,000 2,016,000} 14.3 
LSGuR ae ee 16,800,000 672,000 4.1 
TSC2P eens 21,160,000 4,360,000} 20.0 
1865 sean tee 19,040,000 | (a) 2,120,000] (a) 5.5 | 
1864 ce ate 17,920,000 | (a) 1,120,000 | (a) 5.9 
ISES Wane 19,040,000 1,120,000 6.3 
1866 Aeon 19,936,000 '396,000| 4.7. | | 1,209,600 
16 ue A. 22,400,000 2,464,000} 12.3 
L868 Meee 25,984,000 3,584,000| 16.0 
LSEO eens 28,000,000 2,016,000 Ct 
18700. ee 28,224,000 224,000 1.0 


(a) Decrease. 


Per Cent. 


50.0 


27.0 


6.1 
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MaenirupE AND GrowTH oF CoprpeR PropucTION IN THE UNITED STraTEs 
FROM 1845 To 1908, INcLUSIVE — Continued 


asic. th ae 

PRODUCTION INCREASE AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE 
Year BY DECADES 

Pounds Pounds Per Cent. Pounds Per Cent. 

Sri ens. 29,120,000 896,000] 3.2 

iieyo elena 28,000,000 | (a) 1,120,000] (a) 3.8 

S78 ee 34,720,000 6,720,000] 24.0 

ce eae 39,200,000 4,480,000} 12.9 

Renate 40,320,000 1,120,000! 29 ||... 

cite ee 42,560,000 £940,000) 56 eh 7a 

ferrets 47,040,000 4,480,000] 10.5 

ie eee 48, 160,000 1,120,000] 2.4 

S790". ac. 51,520,000 3,360,000] 7.0 

Tenge tt . 60,480,000 8,960,000} 17.4 

issih se 5 71,680,000 | 11,200,000] 18.6 

ASSO "s'. oo 90,646,232 8,966,232; 12.5 

Che ay ee 115,526,053 | 24,886,221| 27.4 

eo ae 144,946,653 |  29,420,600| 25.5 

i686 165,875,766 |  20,929,113| 144 

ie a ey 156,736,381 | (0) 9,140,385| (a)5.5 || 18930829) 148 

(a7 \s ae 180,920,524 | 24,185,143] 15.4 

1SeS 226,361,466 | 45,440,942] 25.1 

PESO so tire. 226,775,962 414,496 2 

TRO0% > eae 259,763,092 |  32,987,130| 14.5 

180 ssh 284,121,764 | 24,358,672} 9.4 

tee 344,998,679 | 60,876,915; 21.5 

ROS so. 329,354,398 | (a) 15,644,281 | (a) 4.8 

oy 354,188,374 | 24,833,976] 7.5 

P8053 soe 380,613,404 | 26,425,030] 7.4 : 

ee 460,061,430 | 79,448,026; 20.9 || 9685407) 9.1 

PROT ie creucc 3 494,078,274 | 34,016,844] 7.4 

1808 526,512,987 | 32,434,713] 6.6 

(S90 568,666,921 | 42,153,934] 8.0 

HOUO ta) cc. 606,117,166 | 37,450,245} 6.6 

1208 asees>s, 602,072,519 | (a) 4,044,647 | (a) .7 

1902, aa 659,508,644 | 57,436,125} 9.5 

Tin een ets 698,044,517 | 38,535,873 5.8 

ima ea 812,537,267 | 114,492,750| 16.4 || a7 a4 199 ; 

(5050.8 888,784,267 | 76,247,000] 9.4 aes 

1908.’ 917,805,682 | 29,021,415] 3.3 

eee oe 868,996,491 | (a) 48,809,191 | (a) 5.3 

190 948,196,490 | 80,800,000! 8.5 


(a) Decrease. 
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SUMMARY 
: AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE 
Years Total Production ee ey 
Pounds Pounds 

TSA5=190 (ie sere eae es ein 12,163,637,913 _ —_— 
1846-1907 ....... ago le ae —- 13,880,213 15.0 
SAG =) 88ilbe oe once cae = 2,034,333 ie 
TSSO=1OOT 2 so vase elder or oe = 30,282,201 9.9 


In the following table is given for 1907 the production of all 
districts in the United States whose output yielded, on smelting, 
2,000,000 lb. or more: 


Copper Propuction oF Principat Districts in 1907, In Pounps 


F Percentage 
District or Region State Sous BoE Re Rank 

Butteter aan itogs cht Montanaeaeee re 222,000,000 | 25.55 1 
lake Superio?® 2422... 442 Michiganiyaaoei a 219,000,000 | 25.20 2 
Bisbee St Sereno coe eae INVOICE oo cane 110,000,000 | 12.66 3 
Morenci lsc es aoe. ae IATIZ ONE ee ee 63,000,000 7.25 4 
lame Cas akion det coces italien . .47,000,000 5.41 5 
Globestyceee oe eee. (Ariz Ona eee 35,000,000 4.03 6 
JErOMe eg: 2 pith: Wakeman ee PAG IZ ON deren ta 33,000,000 3.80 7 
Shasta County [2.4 1. = Calitouniay anew er 28,000,000 3.22 8 
IBIS Gone alele otters ake, nieces Tennessee ...... 19,500,000 2.24 9 
Disp (ey Mebio eR RO mete Ano: Witabi eee eee 7,800,000 90 10 
Cceur dAlene jcc 22s dao peewee 6,600,000 .76 11 
headwvallle. 2054.2 fone © yee Colorado: = aeaaer 5,700,000 .66 12 
Dilveroell| Merten weet WN AV ACYOV IN x 6 Ales o Cie 5,600,000 64 13 
Southeastern Alaska ..... IATA SKA. “ohana ete 5,400,000 .62 14 
Salta Lutayaee se eee New Mexico .... 5,000,000 58 15 
MrigcOms sat ot eee MU Gevi eg tac preven. 4,900,000 56 16 
Calaveras County ........ Calitorniay yan 4,500,000 52 diz 
Encampment ........... Why omni mare. 2,900,000 33 18 
NVinive skin obey, eee ee Tdahoteyyer aries 2,800,000 32 19 
sol? olug (Wc nali cu erenctas eer ae Colorado) 2% oa... 2,600,000 .30 20 
TROGEIG dere. oan Ce ee Wikia resi: cba rersa at 2,200,000 25 21 
Burro Mountain ....:.... New Mexico .... 2,100,000 24 22 

otal iy rma Was ce Soe eee 834,600,000 | 96.04 — 
AN OGRO rE yee oer cca tie coat Pe, Ree 34,400,000 3.96 — 

Grand Mlotal: <i e .c.uk laces eee 869,000,000 == —= 
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In the following chapters something will be found regarding 
the conditions and results in Butte, Lake Superior, Bisbee, Mo- 
renci, Bingham, Globe, Shasta County, and Ducktown districts 
that account for 86 per cent. of production in the United States. 

An interesting view of the broad features of the copper min- 
ing business may be had from the following table, which shows 
that of all the ores treated in the United States one-quarter are 
smelted direct and three-quarters concentrated. The concen- 
trated ores are reduced to 12.4 per cent. of their volume before 
milling. Adding this to the amount smelted crude we find the 
total percentage smelted to be 34.7 per cent. The average cop- 
per yield of all ores mined was 41.2 lb. per ton or 2.06 per cent. 
The yield from ores smelted direct was 80.1 lb. per ton or 4.05 
per cent. The yield per ton of concentrating ore was 28.2 lb. 
per ton or 1.41 per cent.; while the resulting concentrates yielded 
247 lb. per ton or 12.35 per cent. 

A rough estimate of the plants required to perform the pro- 
cesses indicated is as follows: 


Mining, milling, and smelting plants with trans- 

portation facilities between mines, mills, and 

smelters, at $4.50 per ton of annual capacity 

for 15,000,000 tons of concentrating ore .... $67,500,000 
Mining and smelting plants for 5,000,000 tons 


TUN? 9 Sia alt 6 lO a Cup tnGtes RO Ce CER he racer te Rel pene $35,000,000 
Motalsplamtwmequired| 2: sacs He sites aries. $102,500,000 


This estimate is intended to cover only such transportation 
lines as are owned by mining companies, not the longer lines 
owned by railroad companies that are used to carry ores, concen- 
trates, matte, or bullion for great distances. 

The various refineries will probably bring up the capital in 
plants by an additional $7,500,000, making a total plant em- 
ployed in the copper-mining business of at least $110,000,000. 
This estimate refers only to the successful and active plants. 
The addition of failures and discarded plants would undoubtedly 
show a largely increased figure. Computing the future life or 
the average mine at fifteen years, the amortization of capital 
is 10 per cent. To this we must add 6 per cent. for annual depre- 
ciation, so that a total charge of 16 per cent. must be made for 
the use of capital. On $110,000,000 this annual charge is 
$17,600,000, or a little over 2 cents a pound on the output of 1907, 
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If the average operating cost of production is 10 cents, the addi- 
tion of plant charges will therefore bring the total cost up to 
12 cents a pound. 


TonNAGE oF Domestic CoppEr-BEARING MATERIAL TREATED IN 1907, 
In SHORT Tons 


CopPER-BEARING ORE 
Yinwoe Corres | Soup on Taearep 
Some cae ae 
smelting a es Copper Ore Gooner 
zinc Ore 
Alsskaiupe sat acc: 90,849 —_ 98,927; — | 71.2 Alaska 
ATA OMG: Hele ooeccelt 1,768,256] 247,073) 3,191,125] 1,608] 80.5 Arizona 
California =o. .2.5* 417,005 Qin 2839 ho? 40) 84.1 California 
Goloradoee so ae 24: 263,314) 65,547 22,619] 7,841|258. Colorado 
dahon sae ae he pepe 83,801 683} 136,327; — | 80. Idaho 
Miehiean (ee aa — 172,000) 9,892,214; — | 22. Michigan 
Montanari 590,827/1,246,160) 3,719,600/28,295| 60. Montana 
Nevada ae an tate: 83,750 291 11,100|31,077, — Nevada 
New Mexico....... 81,013 4,250) 164,849) — | 66 New Mexico 
North Carolina .... 7,865 328 11,261} — | — North Caro- 
lina 
Oreconmcreciaia -. 6,518 298 7,060| — | — Oregon 
Tennessee......... 557,950 — 558,487| — | 35.7 Tennessee 
iGtiellie: Se catee yecere te 1,061,708] 121,042) 1,793,084) 2,920) 36. Utah 
Washington ...... 17,317 @ 14,691) — 
\Viioraninives Ey, poe air (a)17,000) (a) 1,000] (a) 26,071; — | 90 Wyoming 
Alabama, Georgia, 
Maryland, Mis- 
souri, Vermont, 
Virginia, and un- 
apportioned .... 4,369 2,720 52,917) — 
otal Maer etree 5,107,542 /1,862,665|20,039,484|71,781| 41.2 Average 
Grand Total .... 6,970,207 20,111,265 


(a) Partly estimated. 


Figuring on costs per ton in a general way, assuming the cost 
per pound to be 12 cents complete, we have: 


For smelting ores 80.1 X 12 = $9.61 per ton. 


For concentrating ores 28.2 X 12 = 3.38 per ton, 


CHAPTER VIII 


LAKE SUPERIOR AMYGDALOID COPPER MINES 


General working conditions in the region — Plants required and their cost 
— Milling, transportation, and smelting —Cost of smelting — Nature 
of the deposits — Wolverine mine — Mohawk mine — Atlantic mine — 
Osceola Consolidated — Quincy Mining Company — Baltic Lode — 
Sorting and filling at Copper Range — Baltic mine — Trimountain mine 
— Champion mine. 


Tue Lake Superior copper mines work deposits of native 
copper occurring either in beds of conglomerate or in amygda- 
loids, which mark the upward surface of ancient lava flows. The 
copper deposits form immense ore shoots in these beds. The 
dimensions of the shoots have been proved in one case to be as 
great as three miles in length and over a mile in width on the 
plane of the vein, covering many hundred acres. Such a lateral 
extent, combined with a thickness of from 6 to 30 ft., gives a 
volume of many million tons of workable material. 

Since the persistence and extent of the deposits have long 
been known, it is established that the controlling factor in the 
successful exploitation of these mines is the provision of machin- 
ery designed for handling large quantities of material for long 
periods of time. The practice of the last ten years has fixed a 
cost of about $1,500,000 as necessary for the preliminary develop- 
ment and equipment of a property on a scale commensurate with 
economy. When this provision has been made, the actual work- 
ing of the deposits is simple, and presents no difficulties beyond 
obtaining good administrative results. The mines are dry and 
safe; the ores of each deposit are uniform in character and can 
be concentrated easily and cheaply; the smelting operations are 
reduced to a minimum, the concentrates to be smelted ranging 
from 1 to 44 per cent. of the ore milled. Wages are very mod- 
erate, being about 25 cents an hour; supplies of all kinds are 
cheap; the country in the neighborhood of the mines is well 
watered and well timbered; transportation to and from markets 
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is done mainly by water, and is very cheap. The population is 
vigorous and intelligent, although at least 95 per cent. of the 
men employed in the mines are of foreign birth, the. greater 
number being Finns, Englishmen, Austrians, and Italians. 
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Fig. 5 


It may be said, therefore, that not a single factor in the work- 
ing of the mines is unfavorable. The inclination of the deposits 
is from 35° to 70°, so that in following the ore shoots the shafts 
become enormously deep, several of them being in the neighbor- 
hood of a mile vertically below the surface. This means of 
course, an unusual expense for hoisting and increasing difficulty 
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in working as compared with mining at ordinary depths, but it 
indicates the extremely favorable conditions prevailing in this 
district by showing the remarkable persistence of the orebodies. 
Under present conditions the total cost of mining these ores 
and marketing the copper is from $2 to $3 per ton. 

The ore hoisted at the various mines is shipped to mills on 
the shore of Lake Superior or its bays. The distance is usually 
from 10 to 20 miles. The mills concentrate the copper into 
“mineral” containing about 70 per cent. metal. This mineral 
is then smelted at plants situated along the shores of Portage 
lake, an inlet of Lake Superior. The smelting and refining are 
done by a single process; and ingot copper is produced that needs 
no further refining, the copper being exceptionally pure and 
commanding a higher price than any other in the market. 
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PLANTS REQUIRED AND THEIR Cost 


To elaborate a little on the business aspects of the process 
of obtaining the copper we may group the plants required as 
follows: 

1. The mining plants for hoisting, pumping, compressing air, 
crushing, etc.— These plants are always owned by the mining 
companies themselves. Unfortunately I am not able to get the 
cost of these plants, segregated from other plant charges, in a’ 
single instance. 

2. The transportation of ore to the mills. — This is invariably 
done by railroad. The Copper Range Company had to provide 
this equipment for three mines which in 1906 had reached an 
output of 1,828,000 tons and are likely to average 2,000,000 tons 
a year. The cost of the Copper Range Railroad was, including 
working capital and equipment, $6,500,000. This road serves a 
number of other mines and a considerable territory outside the 
Copper Range group. Nevertheless it seems fair to charge half 
of it to those mines, so that we may figure $1.60 per annual ton 
for their transportation capital. 

3. The concentrating mills. — The cost of these is invariably 
bound up with that of the mine equipment and development. 
We may as well stop to consider 1 and 3 together: 

The Copper Range Mines had to raise the following sums for 
development and mine and mill equipment before they became 
self-sustaining. 
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Baltics £02 nhc ein, fectena ae stem aie een eemeeaen $800,000 
TTiMOUNtAIN: ¥..<1se feet cia eles nena OR aes 1,200,000 
Champion: 3... info Sere aa hoe Sea eee 1,475,000 

"Totaly 2: 2h ba Se $3,475,000 


for an annual output of say 2,000,000 tons, equal to a plant 
charge of $1.75 per ton of ore stamped annually. 

The Wolverine Mine paid for its mining and milling plants 
and development, if I understand the report correctly, $780,000; 
providing capacity for mining and milling 350,000 tons a year, 
equal to $2.20 per annual ton. 

The Mohawk Mining Company spent $1,350,000 to provide 
itself with mining milling facilities for an output of 675,000 tons, 
equal to $2.00 per annual ton. Its Traverse Bay Railroad went 
in with the mine itself, apparently, at a valuation of $450,000, 
or about 70 cents per annual ton. 

Returning to the Copper Range and adding together the initial 
cost of railroad and mining plants we get a total of oS 800,000 
or $3.40 per annual ton. 

4. The smelting plants for converting the concentrates or min- 
eral into ingot copper.— These plants are usually owned by 
groups of mines in common. The Michigan Smelting Company, 
with works capable.of turning out 90,000,000 lb. refined cop- 
per a year, which represents the yield of about 4,500,000 tons 
of ore from the mines, is capitalized at $500,000, probably its 
cost. This is equal to only 11 cents per ton of rock mined. 

Companies that have complete mining, milling, transpor- 
tation, and smelting facilities of their own are the Quincy 
and Calumet & Hecla. The former states that its total cost for 
plant, including railroads, warehouses, real estate, smelting, 
mining, and milling plants is $6,300,000. The annual tonnage 
stamped is not given, but is approximately $1,100,000, giving a 
total plant cost of nearly $6 per annual ton. The Calumet & 
Hecla gives the complete cost of all its plants at between fifteen 
and sixteen million dollars, with an annual output of 2,500,000 
tons, equal to $6 + per annual ton. 

In round numbers, I think we may say that the minimum 
plant cost per annual ton is $3 for the most favorably situated 
amygdaloid mine and $6 for a conglomerate mine. In each 
case the working is conducted on a grand scale. 
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While the Michigan mines are all remarkably long lived it 
does not seem proper to reckon on anything less than a 7 per 
cent. annual instalment to cover the amortization of capital so 
invested. The corollary is that the use of capital is worth from 
21 to 42 cents per ton of output, or at the very least 1 cent per 
pound of copper. 

Cost oF SMELTING 
Professor L. S. Austin reports (Mining and Scientific Press, 


April 24, 1909) the costs of the Lake Superior Smelting Company 
for 1906 as follows: 


41,177 tons “mineral” (concentrates) producing 55,526,088 pounds fine 
copper. 


Per Ton 
Concentrates 

Reverberatory operating .............. $195,144 $4.741 
Micelle eOUs ey pit nes eee tithes: sane aesstes wk 43,409 1.055 
COnSeEUCHOUM Riri ate rt rus tele. ac 15,665 0.380 
Blast-furnace operating ............... 32,623 0.790 
Miscellancous® tinctaacc-rgthde ce nae «tide 13,461 0.327 
po pelteestite teed othe re tyefae’ «irda evausn tec sisele $300,302 $7.293 


Dividing the total cost by the pounds of copper we get 0.541 
cents as the cost of smelting per pound. 

It appears that to this must be added about $ cent per pound 
for freight for market and marketing expense, so that the total 
cost for smelting, refining, and marketing is a little over 1 cent . 
per pound refined copper. 


NATURE OF THE DeEposiItTs 


While in a broad sense the conditions are rather uniform 
throughout the district, there are three fairly well marked types 
of deposits whose characteristics impose certain differences of 
method and cost. One is the conglomerate, of which the only 
commercially valuable deposit is the great ore shoot worked by 
the Calumet & Hecla and the Tamarack mines. This has already 
produced in the neighborhood of 1,100,000 tons of fine copper 
from more than 40,000,000 tons of ore, and there remains in 
sight probably 20,000,000 tons more. This magnificent orebody 
is about 14 feet thick; it dips at an angle of 37°, and is a hard 
compact bed of conglomerate overlaid by a trap hanging wall of 
such a character that it requires timbering. 
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The amygdaloid deposits are rather numerous and have 
much in common. There is, however, an important distinction 
between that of the Copper Range Consolidated Company and 
the other amygdaloid mines. The ordinary amygdaloids (rep- 
resented by the Wolverine on the Kearsarge lode and by the 
Quincy mine) either are, or are assumed to be, homogenous, 
in that all of the vein stuff is sent to the mill with a very mod- 
erate amount of sorting at the surface. These deposits have 
yielded from a minimum of 12 Ib. to a maximum of 50 lb. of cop- 
per to the ton. The rock is softer than the conglomerate, and 
is more easily milled. The hanging wall is generally firm, so 
that in most cases mining can be done without any timbering. 

The amygdaloid of the Copper Range Consolidated Company 
on the Baltic lode is somewhat different. The rock is harder 
than the ordinary and the copper is very apt to be attached to — 
numerous small fissures that traverse the bed. The result of 
this distribution of value has been the development of an entirely 
distinct type of underground mining, based on a system of sort- 
ing waste out of the vein itself and leaving this waste in the stopes 
for filling. 


Tue WOLVERINE MINE 


Of these various types the simplest is the kind of amygdaloid 
mine represented by the Wolverine. This property in common 
with all others of the Stanton group is very well managed and 
issues clear and excellent reports. The entire process of mining 
and realizing copper at this mine is simple. The vein averages 
about 15 ft. thick. It dips at an angle of about 37°; no timber- 
ing whatever is required, but a few small pillars are left. The 
shafts are sunk mainly in the vein itself, but partly in the foot- 
wall a few feet back from the vein. Levels are run at distances 
of 100 ft. and are opened by what are called “stope drifts,” these 
being a complete section of the vein 25 ft. wide along the plane of 
the footwall. The cost of running these drifts is $5.68 per foot 
in excess of the cost of stoping an equivalent amount of ground. 

In the stopes themselves, nothing is done except to break 
the ore with machines. Once broken the ore is caught on a low 
platform built at the bottom of the stope from which the ore is 
partly rolled and partly shoveled into the cars. This completes 
the mining process. The cost of the underground work is less 
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* than $1 a ton; 7 cents a ton is added for crushing and sorting in 
the rock house at the suface. Transportation to the mill costs 
about 16 cents a ton and concentration about 22 cents. General 
expenses such as superintendence, taxes, and insurance, etc., 
amount to about 22 cents more; and smelting, refining, and 
marketing about 29 cents, making a total of operating expenses 
of $1.84. Construction work for the last four years has averaged 
8 cents, and the total expenses with construction for the same 
period have averaged $1.92. 

It is to be noticed that in this mine the exploration work is 
reduced nearly to zero. The whole operation is a straight, un- 
complicated matter of handling so much material; and to the 
handling of it nature has interposed as few obstacles as can be 
found in any underground mine. There is very little water to 
pump; there are no complex vein systems to work out, no faults 
to interrupt the vein, and no geological relations to be under- 
stood. There is always abundant room to work, good ventilation, 
comparatively soft ground, and no timbering. While it cannot 
be denied that the Wolverine is a well-managed property which 
has kept notably clear from extravagant impractical projects of 
all kinds, it seems fair to say that the low costs obtained by it are 
not in any way extraordinary, but merely the inevitable result of 
common-sense methods applied to a favorable set of conditions. 

The accompanying table gives such details as are published 
of the cost of mining in the Wolverine. It is to be noticed that 
the Wolverine is at present the richest of all amygdaloid mines 
and that for this reason the cost for smelting is higher than that 
of any of the other mines of its class. 


WorKING EXPENSES AT THE WOLVERINE Mine, YEAR EnpinG JUNE 30, 1907 


UnpERGROUND ExPENsEs (Rock Stamped 344,062 Tons) — Per Ton 
inline ADOMUBAU ME GBS. <6 cca den de vere cen vases $8,046.00 
Writing 49G0 St. at $5.68. Te ns Cee ee es 28,385.80 
Stoping 23,175 fathoms at $7.69 ...............+.. 178,269.70 
Vist) SYS cSoe'o yee Sel 0:6 SRE Ce Ieee Oe an 1,546.55 

$216,248.05 
(aaa Sean 6.856 co 66.0 HOD OOOO eos mane ue 5,286.60 
TIGER? oon 20h 6.60 feed 0 OO DDR Eocene 71,603.15 
Mining captains and labor............+++-++++s+ee- 29,151.80 
MGA TRMATES 2 ec e.c cbse ie ee ROE CaO onan els Gotcha. 7,833.15 


Hoisting and pumping.........--++-eeeeee eee eee ; 
Garied se fONWOND tase 10 © ose sive sn Ae Mage ee $352,215.26 
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Worxine Expenses aT THE WOLVERINE Ming, YEAR Enpine June 30, 1907 


— Continued Per Ton 

TENGE HMM O 300 aod adga doo obltince n2oenee aoe $352,215.26 
Compressor acm erence eek Melee See 29,774.52 
Peativin gy eben wpteran entire hr ache aA pea as 1,095.95 
Suppliessand fuel Pe idee. cocks meet Me tory een mee nee ee" 19,107.47 
Blectrig lights .ta 5 acvenaiishcktree iene ee ok r: 291.88 
$402,584.98 

Less profit on supplies furnished contractors.......... 65,416.00 


$337,168.98 $0.98 
Rocx Housrt — 


LaOr cP atit oe chee aor) hore eas $13,371.85 
Machinists. 2.55 se ade See clemiucas 1,166.28 
0 Ore en an each meerrieecrtie. den. coerce foc 2,160.00 
Suppliesiu ay crus Gane aenn ects cheers rare emo 3,621.29 
‘Teaming: e6@:.)ithonre2t 2 tags sicbte us eels 808.30 
Hlectrielight hearer ee sacle 1,167.12 


22,294.84 0.065 
Sramp Minit — 


WTransportationlem.ac. eh eee arenes $55,053.35 
Supplies and electric light ............ 9,918.72 
Machinists. yccras os ctor ie Tee tere 4,318.90 
Puelandltbearmain ceva ese. yvescee eel: eee 26,816.00 
NDEs 610) Okt rnen tae, ere RRR ERNE TLR Re PC ee ek 27,632.80 
PUI PIR Weekes css ogee sit a ats eerie 7,599.78 


131,339.55 0.38 
SURFACE AND INCIDENTAL HxPENSES — 


Superintendence and labor ............ $20,309.57 
SUP DIES reo acta wie heke See ae ee 9,523.51 
Telephone, telegrams, and sundries... .. 495.28 
Tepes ENaC] WAM NE a pon gu oboe bod bene 48,938.14 
Hreightonamineral ete penis sete 5,948.28 
$85,215.18 

Less amounts received for rents...... 6,547.90 


78,667.28 0.223 


$569,470.65 $1.648 
Construction average of four years ..... 0.08 


Amortization of $780,000 at 5 per cent. 
interest and 3 per cent. annual amorti- 


ELLIO My cata mince ee iene oe Teen Meee 0.20 
Smelting, refining, and marketing ...... 0.284 
ANC) DR SM A RT aa Ae $2.212 


Average cost of copper in New York, 7.93 cents per pound. 


The amortization in this case includes the purchase price of the prop- 
erty. This item is not distinguished from the capital invested in equipment. 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE WOLVERINE COPPER 
Minine Company rrom Date or Organization To JuNE 30, 1908 


; Receipts 
From capital stock (60,000 shares at $10 per 


share), paid in at organization ........... $600,000.00 
EEIFOMPASSESSMIEMIUS wes Fishes, orcs isles fs sve vale s 280,000.00 
From. proceeds of copper (87,146,014 Ibs.) .... 12,534,015.91 
SOMMEINGETEStiis Mohs store. sieiete.cy ote ath wail esate les 80,916.41 
$13,394,932.32 


Expenditures 


For real estate, land, buildings, 
machinery, dwellings, etc., at 
organization 

For lands since purchased 

For mining and surface labor, im- 
provements, costs of smelting 
and marketing copper, and all 
incidental expenses 


$550,000.00 
181,819.23 


Cost per Pound 


$0.65 


0.2 


8.05 


7,783,303.10 = 8.9 cents. 


Receipts over expenditures 
Deduct dividends paid, Nos. 1 to 20 inclusive. . 


Balance of receipts over expenditures 


$5,611,629.22 
4,800,000.00 


$811,629.22 


STATEMENT OF WoRKING EXPENSES AT THE WOLVERINE MINE For YEAR 


Enpine June 30, 1908 


Underground Expenses 


Sinking 414 feet at $18.20 
Drifting 4,841.1 feet at $5.58 
Stoping 23,817.3 fathoms at $7.76 
Labor 


TTL G EIN Meee eee omens Mere) Soha aesivdiat eis aes «3a. 
Tramming 
Mining captains and labor 
Mechanics 
Hoisting and pumping 
Compressor 
TSE NDSIRAVE), CHG Wher, cle dtc die Gioken B plowg aolorcd oom acs eNptG eaG oF 
Supplies and fuel 
Electric light 


Less profit on supplies furnished contractors 


Fierae os) 4) 5) 60 oF priete v6) oy 0 9 ew éie > 0.6 4pe. ds 0 


Carried forward 


$7,536.50 
27,024.20 
184,951.75 
887.40 


$220,399.85 
6,935.15 
65,016.55 
30,354.10 
8,689.43 
32,312.98 
30,278.69 
2,561.90 
20,559.38 
437.87 


$417,545.90 
66,621.00 


$350,924.90 


Cost 
r Ton 
tam ped 


$1.01 
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SraTEMENT OF WORKING EXPENSES AT THE WOLVERINE MINE FOR YEAR 
Enpine June 30, 1908 — Continued 


ee 
Rock House camped 
Brough fOTW and setae yee seeks ete roaster $350,924.90 $1.00 
Tralbor ei iieecse otactecsto tis ates. oe $13,293.55 
Machinists (tector ts ets tere 1,564.44 
Hirer. eve tars te. eee endo err 2,343.00 
SUpphesaerract seria cee nent iets 1,654.25 
Weamin ge Gbe & ejects elected teats 952.18 
Femliohibies einai ae 1,321.16 
ee hae es OO ES 06 
Stamp Mill 
Fransportation: cache sac - steer $52,923.45 
Supplies and electric light ... 11,372.06 
IMachinistsen.scres «tometer 7,555.47 
Fuel and teaming .......... 30,199.81 
Tia borin aoe cake sree: bere eees 30,669.90 
IU PINOY oes amie ees sae 9,261.29 : 
pas 141,981.98 .40 
Surface and Incidental Expenses 
Superintendence, and labor... $21,606.41 
Supplies. cn aoa aaise sroae sees 8,300.22 
Telephones, telegrams, and 
BUNGLES ae oie famince =e 505.87 
Taxes and insurance ....... 53,794.59 
Freight on mineral, ete. ..... 5,454.14 
$89,661.23 
Less amount received for rents 6,790.50 
—_——_ 82,870.73 .24 
Total -workingsexpernses. crmarstrn aes ee eee $596,906.19 $1.71 


Summary of Results, 1908 


Rockehoisteday sees een fata Preis eink: PE ile = he teers 367,795 tons 


Rockoistamiped it cr cc resce tate ate ape eee Shis Muses wanes caste Reiner 348,860 tons 
Product? of sminérall Sos hx. eerie te hae 12,117,000 pounds 
Product of refined (copper ireiaer aerate eee 9,356,123 pounds 
Yield of rock treated 26.82 Ib. per ton treated .............. 1.341 per cent. 
Cost per ton of rock hoistéd) =... 4.6 eee ee ee $1.62 
Cost per ton ‘of rock stampéd."%.. aa. ete eee ierall 
Cost per pound of refined copper at mine .......... 6.379 cents 
Cost of smelting, freight, and marketing product, inclu- 

ding New York office expenses .................-. .942 cents 


Total cost per pound of refined copper ....................0.. 7.321 cents 
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Tue Mouawk Mrininac Company 


This is one of the newer and lower grade amygdaloid 
mines. It is situated northeast of Calumet on the Kearsarge 
lode, the same one on which the Wolverine is situated. This 
lode is one of the longest and most persistent veins in the 
world. It is considered to be payable for a length of ten 
miles. The values, however, are not evenly distributed through 
it. Certain portions are quite unpayable while others are 
very good. The poor spots are believed to form irregular 
patches, alternating irregularly with the richer portions. This 
fact makes necessary a large amount of preliminary develop- 
ment to open up enough ground to insure a steady output of 
pay rock. 

The Mohawk, like the Wolverine, is under the Stanton manage- 
ment, and the reports to stockholders are all that can be desired. 
The essential facts will, I believe, all appear from the following 
statements: : 


Current Costs, Monawk Mining Company, 1906 


Vac leg MOMS LOG mane Peet letednyerede Osteo ns seh gs Rattvake js setae ecu s 703,771 tons 
VOCS CAML OC err na rn Sui deletes cistelete ct sarcie ia mis.sistah amie ones opel epele 618,543 tons 
Product renmed (COPPEL mice cra salar etwas oko ceiaer esate «<> 9,352,252 lb. 
WG ora POEM VTC edo dae cee emia tg DOO UdodS cD arg 15.12 lb. 
Costs PER Ton STAMPED — Per Ton 
Windlereround @xpeuse) meta 0 sels ploelo ste acer croimayelenshe 5 = $578,817 $0.93 
SUES COLO EISEN eye Mirennen Gee arse cto aig sive! sn) oanvoepseeishtHe Se 56,463 0.09 
OG He MOUSETEXDCUBEN Ges ene tae, rseic +s ace cis ewe isis aie « 45,327 0.07 
{ERR OROM Kono (OA sadn bs ogosegs 650 ene yn on occ 83,952 0.14 
SMMTONS . os conbonoocds botce coos On ge Oniom cede am Cem 120,152 0.19 
Ree ne hee Ny bo, Shey «Fo ace $884,712 $1.42 
Smelting refining, and marketing 17.65 lb. per ton ..............-., 0.18 


Construction, average four years (charged to additional output of 
5,000,000 tons in 20 years), 5 per cent. interest, 3 per cent. amorti- 


zation charged on output of LOKOOOMOOOE Io Met cracc. Soucek eee 0.10 
Amortization of $1,350,000 invested in plant on 10,000,000 tons to be 

mined in 26 years, 5 per cent. interest, 2 per cent. amortization.. 0.25 
Total cost of mining 10,000,000 tons..............+.-.--.....0.-, $1.95 


Cost of refined copper in New York 11.05 cents per pound. 
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Mouawk Mine — STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FROM DATE 
OF ORGANIZATION TO DrEcEMBER 31, 1908 


Receipts 

Capital Stock issued for purchase of Mine ................. $450,000.00 
Capital Stock-issued-for' cash 7.77. -a ge ee 300,000.00 
On account of Assessment No. 1 — $2.50 per share ........ 250,000.00 
On account of Assessment No. 2 — $3.00 per share ........ 300,000.00 
On account of Assessment No. 3 — $3.00 per share ........ 299,994.00 
On account of Assessment No. 4 — $2.00 per share ..... oe 199,996.00 
Gales of Mohawkitess 47 onset atte sere ee eee ee 116,407.79 
Sales of copper, 226,824 lb. at 11.65 cents (1902) ........ 26,425.91 
Sales of copper, 6,284,327 lb. at 13.11 cents (1903) ........ 823,940.81 
Sales of copper, 8,149,515 lb. at 12.99 cents (1904) ........ 1,058 ,382.25 
Sales of copper, 9,387,614 lb. at 15.53 cents (1905) ........ 1,457,588.20 
Sales of copper, 9,352,252 lb. at 19.60 cents (1906) ........ 1,832,765.96 
Sales of copper, 10,107,266 lb. at 15.66 cents (1907) ........ 1,583,083 .66 
Sales of copper, 10,295,881 lb. at 13.43 cents (1908) ........ 1,382,731.05 
Balance of amterestaccouitn ct cgi svicls sirable iiss oe ee 18,160.68 

Total copper, 53,803,669 yn .2 mca tei tn eee $10,099,476.31 

Expenditures 

Real estate (Mine location and Com 

iraversey Bay eka). seer eaee $450,000.00 ) jong 
Real estate (land since purchased). 30,251.92 : 
Net expenditure for mining opera- 

tions, equipment, taxes, and 

Incidental. .4.t. werene mete). caee 7,384,624.51 13.7 

$7,864,876.43 14.6 cents 
Dividends 
January 10, 1906..... $200,000.00 
July 10, 19060. 22... 300,000.00. 
January 10, 1907..... 400,000.00 : 
July 019074 500,000.00 
JulyaUO TOO Ser crarer 250,000.00 
—— 1,650,000.00 
a 9,514,876.43 


Balance of receipts over expenditures 


CCR ORONO ONC CU i ic omy ie ed Or at 


$584,599.88 
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STATEMENT OF WORKING Expenses aT THE Monawk MINE FoR THE YEAR 


1908 
Cost 
Underground Expense ee 
MES COMTEAOLE iyo Wint e's cals so eee $302,659.43 
Mining on company account ............ 65,606.30 
Timbering, tramming, and labor ......... 170,453.00 
Hoeistine and pumping” .J6.o2-4.......«- 32,998.36 
Heo eta rill stem petty meteors ciate cis 4) gets 52,653.11 
Supplies and electric light .............. 36,222.98 


$660,593.18 $0.96 


Surface Expense 


Superintendence and labor, less sundry 


CLEMIC DEMIS ets See ae cin nays oe $27,627.13 
Supplies and materials .........2......- 9,073.99 
SUNY OXMEMSESL ray. a. ie sac. accents Pa ee 2,281.22 
Freight on mineral, barrels, etc .......... 5,641.74 
Enrennstranee ra. aac scarred ac ere eeioee 6,800.26 
RE Se Meh iat SRR Oe ae ert cet om 24,434.95 
Mesalexpensesiatactacinse, once ket e fens «rete 300.00 
Telegrams and telephone ............... 203.74 

$76,363.03 


Less amount received for rents .......... 13,524.15 
Bo a GD 839,88 40,09 


Rock House Expense 


IGS DORE Mere OP er re Tioee oracsseene sre cterets Smee $38,019.68 
Supplies‘and teaming ............:+..:- 6,988.62 
TG LS Ea tc cers ole ce Wat uae axevants jade are 3,000.00 
Ole tricaio i pemertvetrs cr tive ersten cir eats ate 1,080.00 


49,088.30 0.07 


Transportation Expense 


Tete Mt rOMUTOC Kees lacie sere aatart aioe ccous occas $78,869.75 
IDAW YSIS: Sac cela Beak gic ois Neer TC mo hae 3,312.84 
SUONGS GE goto tne Samoa ooanen or 550.00 


82,732.59 0.12 


PeRree Funhed Te er artt estar irs oe 3503 5 ot ok. aad " $855,252.95 $1.24 
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SraTeMENT oF WorKING Expenses aT THE MoHAWK MINE FOR THE YEAR 


1908 — Continued ee 


An 
Stamping Expense Feaiped 
Browght forward)... saree e ee OA Ae Ronee ete $855,252.95 $1.24 
BEN of) Pen ha aro ctr cokepreun ticle Oc Asp 0 $57,562.93 
Li eens we eeoniGb.s oh aeiny pee co Ho. 44,660.80 
LEAMa NO seooggdopcownaakadaavobur 19,862.75 
Electric light and teaming .............. 2,316.59 
Supplies is weak clcraetedeust neste ec tor seals 19,346.86 
$143,749.93 
Less received for custom work .......... 10,037.25 ; 
133,712.68 0.20 
TotaleworkingeXPpeuses mn iit-1- ita tortie, Rete aerate $988,965.63 
Gonstiuction sc atticss a eine 3 fore aaesnoae phere 21,796.11 0.03 
Totalkkexpenserat, mine. re ect iy iter eet $1,010,761.74 $1.47 


Riockvhoisted.ke vps tad chsene etre het ee ne ee ae 789,694 tons 
Rock stamped! v.28. -teucnu obs Sac cele opie ope ee ee 685,823 tons 
Product ob mameral (rae se praese re ceais cer yates eg neae  weneee e 13,310,820 Ib. 
Productiof refined copperin., «44. 2st chon oe ace cence 10,295,881 Ib. 
Yield of rock treated, 15.01 lb: per ton, or ................ -7505 per cent. 
Costiper ton.of rock hoisted ange as seis sheep eee es et ee er $1.252 
Cost pertonrot rocktstantped 24. scr aoe a ee ee $1.442 
Cost per pound of refined copper at mine........ 9.605 cents 
Cost of smelting, freight, and marketing product, 
including office expenses ................2.. .938 cents 
Total cost per pound of refined copper ........ 10.5438 cents 


Total cost per pound of refined copper, including construction, 10.755 cents 


ATLANTIC MINE 


This property has frequently been referred to as the best 
example of close management and low costs in the Lake Superior 
copper district. The original amygdaloid mine seems to have 
been finally abandoned as probably unpayable, but the com- 
pany has other property of prospective value. The last year 


for which reports in the characteristic manner were issued, and 


which shows the results obtained by the property to that date, 
is for 1904. The following is the summary. It is a model of 
what a report to stockholders ought to be: 
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Summary oF Receiprs AND ExPenpITuRES oF ATLANTIC MINING CoMPaNy, 
FROM Date OF ORGANIZATION TO DECEMBER 31, 1904 


Receipts 

Capital Stock paid by consolidation ........ $700,000.00 

Capital Stock paid by assessments ......... 280,000.00 
a $580,000.00 
SHUGE CLRCO) Oe: aay ke eck a, 15,512,930.86 
Other sources ....... Po beemicaicys Huegeitee Gites, beks 853.15 
$16,493,784.01 

Expenditures 


Real estate (“South Pewabic”’ and “ Adams”’ 

mines, buildings, railroad, stamps, etc., as 

valued at. consolidation) ................ $659.642.11 
Real estate (land since purchased) ........ 20,349.66 


$679,991.77 
Net expenditure for additional equipment, 
mining operations, smelting and marketing 


copper, taxes, and incidentals............ 14,523 445.03 
———— - 15,203,436.80 
Balance of receipts, being net profits to date .............. $1,290,347.21 
DeductedliwiGdends, paidiyws ag et tea cis teeleu Giessiorerss 03 otas.eeea: 940,000.00 
Net surplus, December 31, LO OAS edt cte sirens Sc eeerecetn. eka $350,347.21 


STATEMENT OF WoRKING EXPENSES BY THE ATLANTIC MINE FOR THE YEAR 
Enpinc DrEcrMBER 31, 1904 


Cost 
Underground Expenses ees 
Sinking shafts 182 feet, average $22.74 net. $4,138.89 
Sinking forks 6 feet, average $21.87 net .. 131.24 


Drifting (8’x10’) 4,910 ft., average $7.86 net 39,073.22 
Stoping 22,009 fathoms, average $4.42 net. 97,332.82 


Timbering, tramming, and labor ......... 118,592.96 
Timber, materials, and supplies .......... 27,423.43 
Pumping and operating air compressors: 
TNENOOIR sts oR Baceee ore eae cea arn eee 12,916.58 
TENGEN ices deme gc Oa oh cier ina oP ae reer 14,868.00 
Supplies and materials ............... 3,981.10 


QO TIRCO A NOPUOETE Fn alee alae vip toon. cn vgrnky 9 wife fet 6 0ng otal $318,458.24 $0.82 
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QrATEMENT OF WoRKING EXPENSES BY THE ATLANTIC MINE FOR THE YEAR 
Enpine DecemBer 31, 1904 — Continued 


Surface Expenses 


Brought foriwapd gata yak eee woke note engi ieee 
Superintendence and labor of all kinds, less 
SUMC rys CLEGIb CCM eh otereylttetelkscielenena $35,487.61 
Supplies and materials ............ ste oye 15,867.64 
] OTs Ae A See Ger een memos fiat oot 22,937.71 
Hire Insuranceiesanem tts eee eke te merece 558.75 
TAKES. ee scence hath neath foie eraser ones sree these 6,592.02 
Expenses and sundry repairs ............ 5,022.25 
Electric lighting and wiring ............. 2,590,31 
$89,056.29 
Less amount received for rents .......... 8,410.45 
Railroad Expenses 
TSB OR a aa tk beep dre ree ene ote RTI oe nee che ne a $24,270.95 
Wire) Seah gee Wate ce Sh seis ee ere 9,020.00 
Supplies enn aernerecs deta tpae eters eae 6,496.83 
$39,787.78 
Less amount received for freight ......... 9,637.30 
Stamp Mill Expenses 
TR DOr ese ewe chats ee eee $40,766.74 
Poel ease a ae ere 54,913.81 
SUP PILES. spn ses yhayseeseee eke Meee eT Te 16,909.19 
Hine in Sunan Ce Reyer oayusoe ac tres eer sie 2,047.31 
Transporting mineral, etc................ 3,674.57 


$118,311.62 
aan eet 14,292.60 


Construction Account 


Ar Mitt. 
1 Hinting toner] Se eevee aes $3,549.66 
i Engine fom dynamo) 0... on eee 1,679.34 


Total expenditure at mine 


ry 


$318.458.24 


80,645.84 


30,150.48 


104,019.02 


$533,273.58 


5,229.00 
$538,502.58 


Cost 
r Ton 


tam ped. 


$0.82 


0.21 


0.08 


0.26 
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Summary of Results 


Ground broken in openings and stoped ..................4., 24,165 fathoms 
Byte Wa CANIN OCs ieait acer 2a nl os ae as eka nsw Oueeascele 390 526 tons 
MOU UEe PORN OLAL vain ie si ed elk She Wass Sens oie Bo bewe 7 149,640 lb 
Enoduetrotenmed coppers. oof eniewan oe cn crook One enlecaee oe 5,321,859 i 
Yield of refined copper per cubic fathom of ground broken ... "990 Ib. 
Yield of rock treated, 13.63 Ib. per ton, or ...............040% 0.681 per oehh 
Gross value of product, per ton of rock treated ............. 81.8185 
Cost per ton of mining, selecting, and breaking, and all surface 

expenses wincludinaulaxestie © sae aenci.s <2 @ heldatem ne 1.0220 
Cost per ton of transportation to mill ..................00. 0772 
Cost per ton of stamping and separating .................... .2663 
Cost per ton of working expenses at mine .................. 1.3655 
Cost per ton of freight, smelting, and marketing product, inelu- 

ding New York office expenses ......... Bo othe 8 cette Sous ots 1684 
Costiperton ofrunning expenses’. ven... 2-8 ccs tm. ude ce ces 1.5339 
Total expenditure (including construction) per ton of rock treated 1.5484 


The Osceola Cons. Mining Company works some large amygda- 
loid mines near the Calumet & Hecla. 


ABSTRACT OF THE REPORTS OF THE OscEOLA MINING Co. 


The following table gives the comparative results for 1905, 1907 and 1908. 


1906 1907 1908 

Tons rock stamped .......... 1,016,240 811,603 1,241,400 
Pounds mineral obtained ..... 24,227,281 18,607,747 26,912,944 
Percentage refined copper in 

faDMT SE. ate ale coa AldPaolala camo 76.725 75.962 78.961 
Pounds refined copper per ton 

of rock stamped .......... 18.3 17.4 17.1 
Product fine copper ......... 18,588,451 Ib. | 14,134,753 Ib.| 21,250,794 Ib. 
Cost per pound at mine, exclu- 

ding construction .......... 8.73 cents | 10.59 cents 8.74 cents 
Cost per pound construction ..| 0.84 cents 0.60 cents 0.69 cents 
Cost per pound of smelting, 

freights, eastern expenses, 

commissions, and all other 

CHALCES tame elie atone 1.32 cents 1.25 cents 1.10 cents 
Total cost per pound of refined 

CODPEIIE iret vate iatrnran 10.89 cents 12.44 cents 10.53 cents 
Cost of mining and stamping 

per ton of rock stamped ... $1.60 $1.84 $1.50 
Gross cost of stamping per ton.| 16.39 cents | 17.47 cents | 15.78 cents 
Net cost of stamping per ton 

after deducting profit on cus- 


GOmMerocks erates canes + si 13.83 cents | 11.71 cents | 13.34 cents 
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From the above, it appears that the total costs per ton for 
1908 were $1.80 as compared with $2.16 in 1907, and $1.99 in 
1906. This rise and fall of cost was an experience the com- 
pany shared with nearly all other mining compan during this 
period. 

The reports state that the old Osceola mine shows large 
reserves of copper towards the south end, the northerly shafts 
being more nearly worked out. At the North Kearsarge mine 
No. 1 shaft was damaged by fire in September, 1906, and 
repaired at a cost of $36,950. This was charged to operating 
expenses. The report contains little additional information of 
interest. 

The total dividends to date are $7,612 550. Dividends since 
the beginning of 1901 have been $3,942,150 from an output of 
136,584,911 lb., equal to a trifle less than 3 cents a pound. 
Lake copper in the same period averaged 15.57 cents in price. 
It appears from this that the copper has averaged some 12.5 
cents in cost, including everything. 

’ The company has been absorbed by the Calumet & Hecla. 


Quincy Mininc CoMPANY 


Next to the Calumet & Hecla the Quincy mine with its record 
of $18,450,000 paid in dividends, from a total capital investment 
of $2,150,000, has been the best copper mine in the Lake region. 
Its career is ee expressed in the following statement issued 
annually in its report to the stockholders. 

In 1908 its record was as follows: 


Refined copper, 20,600,361 pounds Per Pound 
Cost of minins sand amulling eee eee ca een $1,980,867 9.61 cents. 
Smelting, transportation, ete ......... 175,081 85 
Taxes Serena hee mer eect ome 47,909 .24 
Construction: te aa ser cete er ray meant 104,604 ol 
ANON Aree ee (OG cescs ens Seth iiss onc $2,308,461 11.21 cents. 


The Quincy is an amygdaloid mine. It works a vein some 
10 to 15 ft. thick. In persistence and general character it is 
a fine example of that kind of deposit. It is now about 5,300 
feet deep on the incline. The yield per ton is not given, but is 
probably about 20 lb, 
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Bautic LopE 


The second type of amygdaloid deposits, represented by the 
Baltic, Trimountain, and Champion mines of the Copper Range 
Consolidated Company, presents a more difficult problem in oper- 
ating. The Baltic lode has a dip of about 70°. Its hanging 
wall is insecure, so that it will not stand for any considerable 
area without support. Moreover, the vein is wide, sometimes 
as much as 50 ft., and the vein stuff has more the appearance 
of trap than the ordinary amygdaloid. The great width of the 
vein would in many cases make the leaving of pillars to support 
the hanging wall a very expensive and doubtful expedient. 

Mining on this lode by the ordinary methods used for amygda- 
loid deposits was a failure. The whole vein had to be mined in 
order to find the copper which was scattered somewhat irregu- 
larly through the mass; but the whole vein proved to be too low 
grade to pay. It would yield only about 14 lb. copper to the 
ton. F. W. Denton solved the problem approximately as fol- 
lows: The vein as a whole yielded in the mill 14 lb. copper and 
probably contained six additional pounds of copper that were 
lost in the milling process. By picking out waste or low-grade 
ore in the mine it was found that 40 per cent. that would run no 
better than the mill tailings could be rejected. This selection 
yielded the following results: 100 tons mined contained 2000 lb. 
copper; 40 tons were rejected containing 240 lb.; this left 60 tons 
of material containing 1760 lb. of copper or 29 Ib. to the ton. 
This when sent to the mill and treated with’a loss of 7 Ib. in the 
tailings yielded 22 lb. per ton milled as against 14 lb. obtained 
before. 

Logically, this process means additional expense as follows: 
100 tons of rock would have to be broken and only 60 tons real- 
ized. If to break the whole vein cost 40 cents a ton, the break- 
ing of the 60 tons recovered must cost 67 cents per ton. This 
represents about the measure of additional expense involved in 
the selection process. The coarse waste picked out underground 
can be piled back as easily as it can be shoveled into cars by the 
ordinary process and taken to the shaft. Indeed, it is possible 
that an actual saving is effected in tramming by the use of this 
system because it is easier to get the rock into a chute than it is 
to shovel it into a car, and the tramming of the rock from the 
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chute to the shaft is practically as cheap as it would be to push 
the cars to the shaft after they were loaded by hand. 


PECULIARITIES OF SorRTING AND FinuiInc Mreruop 


This method of filling the stopes by rock sorted from the vein 
itself is a novelty in Lake Superior though not in the mines of 
the West. Since it was developed independently by Mr. Denton, 
it resulted in one or two points of practice different from that 
employed anywhere else. 

The rock sorted from the vein is hard and rough, and this 
fact has been taken advantage of in building up stone walls on 
the levels instead of using timbered drifts. These stone walls 
are covered with large timbers and lagging and then the whole 
thing is covered with the waste filling. It is found that stone 
walls resist the pressure of the accumulating filling very much 
better than any timber, and in fact maintain themselves in per- 
fect condition as long as they are required. The mill holes 
leading through the waste to the working faces at the top instead 
of being built of wooden cribbing are circular wells laid in stone. 
In building the walls on the main levels and in the mill holes, 
advantage has been taken of the presence of Italian and Austrian 
miners who usually have had experience in laying stone walls 
in their own country. The total result is a very pretty adapta- 
tion of methods to the natural conditions. 

The results in dollars and cents obtained by this method are 
all, and rather more, than could be expected. As compared 
with the Wolverine we find that in 1905 the underground costs 
at the Baltic were $1.04 a ton, and in 1906, $1.06 a ton, against 
$0.93 and $0.98, respectively, at the Wolverine, a difference of 
about 10 cents a ton as against the 27 cents increase that we 
might have expected. The Copper Range mines are, however, 
less than 1000 ft. deep, while the Wolverine will average more 
than 2000 ft.; so that the former gets some advantage in costs 
on this account. 

There are certain advantages in the sorting and filling system 
over and above mere availability. These are: (1) The security 
of the mine; (2) the fact that no pillars need be left for any rea- 
son, unless, indeed, the shafts are sunk in the vein, in which case 
it is always necessary to leave some ground on each side of the 
shaft; (3) the system completely solves the question of exploring 
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the vein for its copper contents; enough ground can always be 
taken to expose stringers and bunches running into the walls. 


Costs at Copper RANGE MINES 


Outside of the operations in the mine itself, the Copper Range 
Company does its business much as other amygdaloid mines do; 
whatever further economies it achieves are entirely due to mechan- 
ical reasons and the volume of material handled and not to dif- 
ferences in the method. The accompanying table gives the 
results obtained in recent years. 


Costs or Mines oF THE CoprpER RANGE CoNSOLIDATED Company, 1906 


Baltic Champion Trimountain 
Tous stamped he .erere a eee 649,932 671,785 506,942 
Per Ton Per Ton Per Ton 

Superintendence and labor ......... $0.79 $0.86 $1.05 
Rock house’ t. Satis latte eaeer 0.07 0.10 0.08 
HG Istinie ort was ee reed eee 0.06 0.05 0.09 
Rowenta cesta: stain siad kere ee 0.06 0.07 0.07 
Timber and supplies ............--. 0.15 0.16 0.14 
SUMRCEICORUS se ee tr icra ete Wee 0.06 0.08 0.07 
Transportation to mill ............. 0.17 0.14 0.11 
Stamping gde es cet. + tend eons 0.18 0.22 0.21 
Smelting, refining, and marketing ... 0.25 0.32 0.23 

Cotalioperawne en pire eaeee 1.79 2.00 2.05 
Vaxestl cee ere prem ate eee 0.07 0.09 0.08 
Construction, estimated average ..... 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Average current costs ............. 1.96 2.19 2.23 
10,000,000 tons to be mined in 26 years 

from time of investment at 5 per 

cent. interest and 2 per cent. amorti- 

ZEUIOWSs.t Wat sie ciormia aioe ior Ramee 0.15 0.27 0.22 

$2.11 $2.46 $2.45 

Recent yield copper per ton......... 22 lb. 25 Ib. 19 lb. 
Current cost copper per lb........... 9 cents 8i cents | 11.7 cents 
Cost of copper, per pound, complete.| 94 cents 9? cents 12% cents 


The following statements from the excellent reports of the 
Copper Range Company show the statistical history of these 
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mines to date and full details of the operations for 1908. The 
record seems to warrant the belief that these mines can produce 
copper more cheaply than any other amygdaloid mines in the 
Lake Superior region, except the Wolverine. 


“Battic Mining Company — STATEMENTS OF RecEIPTts AND EXPENDITURES 
FROM DatE or ORGANIZATION TO DecEMBER 31, 1908 


Receipts 

Capital stock issued for purchase of mine ................. $1,000,000.00 
Assessment No, 1; Jamuary 12,1898 232.0. 52 ons. cscs 100,000.00 
WesesementuNio. 2. October 245 L898. .6<. a2 ass scene -we os 3s 100,000.00 
Assessment No. 3, September 18, 1899 ................... 300,000.00 
Assessment) Noo 4. Aprilia, 1900-22 yeas. eh. nak ek nese 300,000.00 
From sale of copper (1898) 25,000 lb. at 12.33 cents ....... 3,082.50 
From sale of copper (1899) 621,336 lb. at 16.93 cents ...... 105,240.58 
From sale of copper (1900) 1,735,060 lb. at 16.49 cents ..... 286,046.85 
From sale of copper (1901) 2,641,432 Ib. at 16.43 cents ..... 433,947.78 
From sale of copper (1902) 6,285,819 lb. at 11.87 cents ..... 746,276.02 
From sale of copper (1903) 10,580,997 Ib. at 13.43 cents .... 1,421,211.36 
From sale of copper (1904) 12,177,729 lb. at 12.98 cents .... 1,581,640.67 
From sale of copper (1905) 14,384,684 Ib. at 15.62 cents .... 2,246,912.48 
From sale of copper (1906) 14,397,557 lb. at 19.05 cents .... 2,742,402.69 
From sale of copper (1907) 16,704,688 lb. at 17.28 cents .... 2,886,057.65 
From sale of copper (1908) 17,724,854 lb. at 13.39 cents .... 2,372,849.47 
Balance of interestzaccOUNt. ¢ sos a0 .0 6 - ose ceils os cence ps 29,442.90 

$16,655,110.95 

Expenditures 

Real estate(Baltic Mine location) ......... $1,000,000.00 
Real estate (lands since purchased)........ 14,751.00 


$1,014,751.00 
Net expenditure for construction and equip- 
ment, mining operations, smelting and ° 
marketing copper, taxes, and incidentals. 10,472,448.09 
cinco Raa 11,487,199.09 


Less dividends paid in 1905 ......... Midas: $1,250,000.00 $5,167,911.86 


Less dividends paid in 1906 .............. 1,400,000.00 
Less dividends paid in 1907 .............. 1,000,000.00 
Less dividends paid in 1908 .............. 900,000.00 
Se re 4,550,000.00 


Excess of receipts over expenditures ...... 
Wiel Go NaSe 25k Semone OOS oes 97,279,329 $617,911.86 


Total cost copper to date for plant and operating .......... 10.77 cents 
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Bauric Mining Company —StTaTEMENT OF WorRKING EXPENSES AT THE 
Bauric Mine ror THE YEAR ENpinG DecemBer 31, 1908 


Mining Costs Per Ton 
Superintendence and labor ............. $605,426.20 
Rock housevexpenseye.e t-te ie 48,961.36 
Hoisting Oxpense:t tas itso eke cle oem are 51,530.05 
iPower dnillkexpense’ 7 aes mus dein elt. ce 42,999.24 
Timber and-supplies| seem cee aero 127,595.86 


$876,512.71 $1.15 


Surface Expenses 


Superintendence and labor ............. $24,468.23 
Supplies «Ascii sete ative aemeneeyoiepernet a 4,282.34 
Tnsuraneee.. an crs oar eteet Ae ees 8,829.73 
Purchasing department ................ 2,157.43 
Legal and general expenses ............ 1,814.11 41,551.84 0.05 
Transportation of rock to mill .......... 108,838.77 0.14 
Stamp umullexpenses ye. ee reel 132,330.45 0.17 
$1,159,233.77 
Less rents received "32. s.22 acne sehaeeiee 6,061.72 
Net running expenses.................. $1,153,172.05 $1.51 
Summary of Results 
Rock stamped!” ie. als. cyanea anions tenherafecbae ht site meres elects 764,117 tons 
Productsofsminerall, 5 inp eae oe nee eee 25,282,145 lb. 
Product of-refinedcoppersec cua... ct ae ee eee ee eee 17,724,854 Ib. 
Yield of rock treated .....5%...... 23.197 lb. per ton, or 1.16 per cent. 
Costiper toniof working expenses =... ota mene eee eae $1.509 
Cost per ton of working expenses, including taxes .................... 1.56 
Cost per pound of copper delivered, including taxes .................. .0772 
Potalcostat Mine’ ws ctornre woe ecco eects ene ae ER eee $1.51 
Construction 
AT MINE 
Noss rockshouse ls in Tu.detocmeee tt aataee ae ee eee ae $19,486.12 
New change houser.c.Ae.. tiga kia, Soe eee ee 13,131.68 
Underground electricupumps se eee eee 8,539.73 
Dwellings crc 2": i te-s,cimalekis ev arse ee eer ee 8,453.44 
Clearing landsiand)sradina py essen een eee 1,390.89 
Barns and fencesa.....8¢ cass 5k pa eee 629.52 
$51,631.38 
Less amount received from sale of second-hand crusher. . 783.25 


Carried forwards. 5... ek nee oe $50,848.13 
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EMCO OMEOROS cert. 8, Fe. so ci) oocileieic oa 6 Seek ag $50,848.13 $1.51 
AT MILL : 
NOMIAOM LOM e's 6 fatsies ok. OS an Se s.2e fans $47,133.41 
DGGE MEGS! caterers alte ac AoE ele ine ee eae 1,054.44 
ae eT 48,187.85 


$99,035.98 0.13 
PACA a oe Cee -... $179,754.60 0.24 
Tilden” AM, A ea ae ig eee a $38,313.10 0.05 


OLMMCOBE DEL WOM, sce iow sc Ai wiehra « bade adds ber 1.93 
Cogtaperpoundcopper | 6.4.4 ccs se seo -1t0Beeno. te 8.32 cents. 


Campion Copper Company — STaTEMENT oF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
FROM Date oF ORGANIZATION TO DeceMBER 31, 1908 
Receipts 


Capital stock issued for purchase of mine ................. $1,025,000.00 


Assessment No. 1, November 15, 1899 ..................... 100,000.00 
AssessmentuNoe2, Mareh 67 1900 7%. 452-0. ca: 5et.. +e. .cs. 100,000.00 
Assessment No: 3, June 25,1900 ........................ 25,000.00 
Assessment No. 4, September 15, 1900 ................... 50,000.00 
Assessment No. 5, November 20, 1900 .................... 50,000.00 
Assessment No. 6, January 16,1901 ..................... 50,000.00 
mAasesementy Nos (April 22) LOOM. ss... .0 ero ae vache acces 100,000.00 
Assessment Now S, June) LOOT 2 5... sacs can ge ue ae « 100,000.00 
Assessment Noo, Augush 217 1O0IS 92.2. suc: . eee 100,000.00 
Assessment No- 10; October 7, 1901.3... s2. pec tee ve oe 100,000.00 
Assessment No. 11, November 25, 1901 ................... 100,000.00 
Assessment No. 12, January 15, 1902 ...........222.....068 100,000.00 
Assessment No. 13, February 12,1902 ................... 100,000.00 
ASssessmenbtuNo. b4, May; [O02 on cece «inert 2 geese as 100,000.00 
NscessmenteNonllonniamer) 1002 masre eniset een contents er 100,000.00 
Assessment No. 16, September 2, 1902 ................... 100,000.00 
Assessment No. 17, September 29, 1902 .................. 100,000.00 
From sale of copper (1902) 4,165,784 lb. at 11.82 cents .... 492,553.36 


From sale of copper (1903) 10,564,147 lb. at 13.37 cents .... 
From sale of copper (1904) 12,212,954 lb. at 13.02 cents .... 


1,412,711.43 
1,591,109.71 


From sale of copper (1905) 15,707,426 lb. 
From sale of copper (1906) 16,954,986 Ib. 


at 15.56 cents .... 
at 19.06 cents .... 


2,444,554.91 
3,231,328.71 


From sale of copper (1907) 16,498,436 Ib. at 17.28 cents .... 2,848,838.41 
From sale of copper (1908) 17,786,763 lb. at 13.39 cents .... — 2,381,137.30 
$16,902,233.83 
Expenditures 
Real estate (Champion mine location) ..... $1,025,000.00 
Real estate (lands since purchased)........ 14,095.28 
CONTCO MONONA mar eater = nore s.< ein mi'n va vie ter $1,039,095.28  $16,902,233,83 
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Cuampron Copper CompANY — STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
FroM DaTE OF ORGANIZATION TO DECEMBER 31, 1908 — Continued 


Brought forward .....000..sec0eeeeee es $1,039,095.28  $16,902,233.83 


Net expenditure for construction and equip- 
ment mining operations, smelting and 
marketing copper, taxes and incidentals . 10,881,313.30 


11,920,408.58 
Net balanceiot receipts 7.-54-.4- 000s 06 seek. ea 

Dividends paidiamy 1903 Geese cee alee $300,000.00 $4,981 ,825.25 
Dividends paid in 1904.........:.......... 200,000.00 
Dividends paid im 19054. 58): ssa.8s-e oe. 1,000,000.00 
Dividends paidany 1906.2 ss -heaaeecie 1,200,000.00 
Dividends paid im L907 ep see- ne. e eee 1,000,000.00 
Dividends) paid inal 90S fear rae 500,000.00 

a. 7 ar 4,200,000.00 

Excess of receipts over expenditures .................-.05. $781,825, 25 

Total out pute. tees at cio Ao tee Nee eee 93,881,496 pounds 

Cost per pound to date for plant and operating .............. 11.5 cents 


CHAMPION CopPpER COMPANY — STATEMENT OF WORKING EXPENSES AT THE 
CHAMPION MINE FoR THE YEAR HNpDING DecEeMBER 31, 1908 


Mining Costs Per Ton 
Superintendence and labor ............. $666,794.70 
Rock housejexpenseus 4.5 sie oes Tee ie 46,140.18 
Hoistins €xpenseat au cake te cele eters 44,499.52 
Power drillvexpense’ 90s). 04..- +--+ sed 4e 54,662.92 
Timbersandysupplicsi. pes cuter cio 136,107.50 


$948,204.82 $1.19 


Surface Expenses 


Superintendence and labor ............. $20,882.36 
Suppliesi: Qe tis a cin eataa omic aceac ee 6,080.78 
Veen gs 2 Seah ants haces roel pare 1,614.12 
Ingurance.. aparece aerate eee 9,934.00 
Electric lights and telephones........... 834.22 
Legal and general expense ............. 2,940.78 
Library maintenance .......:......,... 1,750.00 
Purchasing department ................ 3,217.71 
a 47,253.97 .06 
Transportation..of rock to mill” {o.. 004.0 sa.es onan 109,066.70 14 
Stamp moill/expense’.. oy hier. settee ee 140,699.50 18 
; $1,245,224.99 
Less renta received 74). +:.000. ae ae eee 12,687.51 02 


Net-running éxpenge ~.Al5 sata ee ae ...  $1,232,537.48 $1.55 
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, Summary of Results 
LS OBLS ROTATE ek cael ae ae cole rar a 794,703 tons 


Bee Ate een wT MAVE rt heya. siolchet des idl © see dus as. e'd we sow od a¥bow Se bs 26,579,795 |b. 
ETOUUGH OFeMEMMEM COPPER. so. se.d>. gyeme chs ccs ada nou sen ce 17,786,763 lb. 
Micldsot rock ‘treated! .)..40.4--4... 22.381 lb. per ton, or 1.119 per cent. 
Costper ton Ol Working EXPenses <1...) ccc ces seer one cslessye sus $1.5509 
Cost per ton of working expenses, including taxes .................. 1.6203 
Cost per lb. of copper delivered, including taxes ...............e0-00: 0834 
lotalcastatimines.. of. .6 has se. Fister oat gus.n, 8 cuslenele S $1.55 
Construction 
AT MINE 
ID PRE WMS CO A i OE ge fe $4048 SF 
COREE DIANE a. Sey he a Re gent ae ee ess. consis oe 3,078.30 
Shaft houses, changes and alterations ................ 13,093.61 
ee Deshoistramd pulleyrstands 2+ .q.- asa: eocwins oe reeias a « 5,733.19 . 
wellineahousespercnsce a cwer asd isthe Sissons 10,425.07 
Oa hoist ance pulley ecamdse ni ace ee oak Gane te esi auc 15,159.60 
ENULOMA LIC COLE PNONES Gre, a adie cece noes ok Hee nears eae 439.66 
Barnsyan de Cm cesmmenn an mt) flrs st cicce ewe ine enn 6 es 1,880.21 
Undersround electric: punipe- qe 2 set) sapeets cee eres <oe 9,661.68 
ab cont Mrest ler Noctis Lega. ses clk ban oes oe ee Sk 4,038.62 
Gradine streets: B22 location, sa. suein-leek eens 2. ted oe 434.04 
$67,992.79 
AT MILL 
Completing installation of new stamps ... $13,629.05 
New tables and settling tanks ........... 27,250.84 
(Woaleirectio whe ietcect ur ans hiss iy ants aicane 11,768.08 
= eit 52,647.97 
$120,640.76 15 
Smelting, refining, and marketing .................... $189,675.36 .24 
Pi OSHA GMITUCOL CH URe meee sce May uot roe c ook eo ucaee ears) oad ets: $55,624.65 07 
“TESEAT Gis Gass osaote Buckeroo Ieuan are ere 2.01 


CUS SOURS ULE ee by CO chars els So Se een ican ae rr eae 9 cents 


TRIMOUNTAIN Mininac CompANy — STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPEN- 
DITURES FROM DaTE oF ORGANIZATION TO DECEMBER 31, 1908 


Receipts 
Capital stock issued for purchase of mine ... $800,000.00 
Capital stock issued for cash.............-- 400,000.00 $1,200,000.00 
Assessment No. 1, December 12, 1900 ...... $300,000.00 
Assessment No. 1, April 12, 1901........... 200,000.00 500,000.00 


Garried forward .. ake ee eee PO ORD UOMO te. $1, 700,000.00 
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Trimountain Mininc Company —STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND HXPEN- 
DITURES FROM DaTE OF ORGANIZATION TO DECEMBER 31, 1908 


— Continued 
BrOUGHE | ORLOUT On pretreat eet a ten gett eae ete $1, 700,000.00 
Assessment No. 2, January 10,1902......... $200,000.00 
Makaha asters 1 (0.00 
Assessment No. 2, March 10, 1902 00,00 300,000.00 
From sale of copper (1902) 5,730,633 Ib. ................ 712,959.76 
From sale of copper (1903) 9,237,051 lb. ................ 1,186,547.57 
From sale of copper (1904) 10,211,230 Ib. ................ 1,396,188.30 
From sale of copper (1905) 10,476,462 Ib. ................ 1,620,893.76 
From sale of copper (1906) 9,507,933 Ib. ................ 1,791,714.68 
From sale: of copper (1907) 8,190,711 Ib. ...........2.5.5. 1,415,088.48 
From sale of copper (1908) 6,034,908 Ib. ................ 807,901.07 
Balancesol interest accountnes te cre ee eat arte eee 67,572.67 
Totalicopper a acieeeaes ERO PAsWl Sears pada wens oat oc $10,998 ,866.29 
Expenditures 
Real estate (Trimountain mine location) .... $800,000.00 
Real estate (land since purchased) ......... 3,000.00 


$803,000.00 
Net expenditure for construction and equip- 
ment, mining operations, smelting and 
marketing copper, taxes and incidentals... 8,767,724.10 
ers Ti. 9,570,724.10 


Net balance of receipts ......... on eS Ee , $1,428,142.19 
Dividends paid ny 190 3a. were eee $300,000.00 
Dividends) paidiinnl908 5c 500,000.00 

Seee Sa 800,000.00 
Excess of receipts over expenditures .................... $628,142.19 
Cost;per pound ;plantand operating’.~ en. see. eee see oe eee 14.76 cents 


TrimountaIn Mining Company — STATEMENT oF WoRKING EXPENSES AT 
THE TRIMOUNTAIN Mine For THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1908 


Mining Costs Per Ton 
Superintendence and labor .............. $343,270.54 
Rockwhouse expenses sceenea renee nee 24,204.46 
Hoisting expense ecm ciara heer eee te 48,008.23 
Power drilliexpensem::. acme ice emcee 29,461.16 
Mimiber and supplies Gare ani raeern ieee 68,639.85 


$513,584.24 $1.53 
Canned. forward. ..4 4.2.0 Rie ee eee $513,584.24 $1.53 
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Ai POON eer. epee sacra k vive. gh aA Chace a 04s $513,584.24 $1.53 
Surface Expenses 
Superintendence and labor .............. $21,940.35 
SUPP UCI ewes sami vies icc et sks as eiescte Ses 3,275.25 
SAID COMmeAR otter aghast setae ae 6,363.72 
Purchasing department ................. 1,203.13 
Legal and ROX PEMBEB aia fe fei..s cleeiest as 1,091.50 
egal and general expenses 4 33,873.95 Th 
diransportation: ofmock toumill ja... se.005. ce 5+... 37,866.46 alll 
SUSAN UNA Te MS PNOM SE ey or ayer sSePS Ne st wile taba cyatevans: Morne 4 cota 73,016.00 .22 
$658,340.65 
He SSereMISILECEIVEG! <a hc oc dhe tes) trafel ein sols Mews oes 10,110.38 
IN Gt HUMMINOSVEXPENSES sn nisiaicl acre’ otro He seals A once, seidveteone $648,230.27 $1.96 


OC KMS UAC Uae cies cy matte tycrov a share i soansi ohio = aware slotaiele Woe iyiniy ane 334,929 tons. 
IBroductsoteniinerallirsnpary-ay ees sn ee or-k scion is aes ish sTeceie once 9,634,979 Ib. 
Produchrolerefinedkcopperiens) acts cshicls 03s og aasvtinl ¢ ws, 0ho-ehacaes 6,034,908 Ib. 
NWicldiotmockstrea ted! paver cicintlmmra hoya: 18 lb. per ton, or 0.9 per cent. 
Costipenuoncol WOrkinsiexpensesin, :e) tra rieragi on «donne sek cue. eee $1.935 
Cost per ton of working expenses, including taxes ................... 2.048 
Cost per pound of copper delivered, including taxes ................... 125 
PROtalkcostreuelilinea nt nae ches Titers cen ieee tema cue ee tess open wletete tave'e alos $1.94 
Construction 
; AT MINE 

SS CORR LANITCINY, meray event ee onlens saint acrs wicks one aise na) sole cea $317.76 

Underground electric pumps... 0)... ote F sees ns DOOLEY, 

$3,969.53 

AT MILL 
Ieee ETO) acre Hep ale Re yale disiaie Dale cnais v9 $1,133.34 
INE WPSLONOU OUTING Ss memerte tac <i flsiiets oye oles 6,469.55 

ae a 7,602.89 
Moral Gost Of CONSUMCLIOIN acs cle ackaces occ « vs 4 a eiaserere $11,572.42 0.03 
Smelting, refining, and marketing................... $71,207.27 0.21 
De CI EIN 5 yee FoR yf GoR aces © mya Sud. sya, oe $37,903.40 0.11 
TRS HEULCCGORRE: on. Pascey eek oh ex Race AP Oe CORO ae Te te ean re $2.29 
Crist per DOUnd. facies score Fee view eens eee sweeney ede 12.61 cents 


The above figures exhibit the operations of this group in 
sufficient detail. It remains to compute, without detail, the 
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entire cost for the Copper Range properties over a period of four 
years, 1905 to 1908 inclusive, for operating, construction, taxes, 
and all expenditures. 


Pounds Cost aay Faker 
Baltig Soe etme eer 2 63,211,963 $5,808,000 9.19 
Chaiapions Lim. .escoteene 66,938,611 6,512,000 9.74 
Trimountain.,......-+.+++2 34,210,014 4,172,000 12.2 


164,360,588 | $16,492,000 10.00 


It seems proper to say that 10 cents per pound is the true 
dividend cost. Figuring on averages these mines would appear 
to be able to produce 41,000,000 lb. a year at a profit of 5.5 
cents. The Copper Range Company owns one-half the stock of 
the Champion and practically all the stock of the other mines, 
together with the Copper Range Railroad. The railroad does— 
not earn much. We may estimate the total average earnings 
of the company at 154 cents copper at $1,750,000 per year, equal 
to some $4.55 per share. Conceding that this average can be 
maintained for twenty years we may estimate a value of $57 a 
share, 


CHAPTER IX 


CONGLOMERATE COPPER MINES OF LAKE SUPERIOR 


TAMARACK AND CALUMET & HECLA 


Tamarack and Calumet & Hecla — Results of Tamarack — Comparison of 
factors affecting costs at Calumet & Hecla conglomerate with amygdaloid 
deposits — Record and costs of Calumet & Hecla. 


Tue third type of Lake Superior copper mines is represented 
by the Tamarack and the Calumet & Hecla. The record of these 
properties shows very clearly that the conglomerate is a more 
difficult and expensive problem than the amygdaloid. The 
deposit has the advantages of remarkable uniformity and con- 
tinuity; but as compared with the amygdaloid, the conglomerate 
has three features that substantially increase the cost of working: 
(1) The richness of the ore has averaged 24 times as great as 
that of the characteristic amygdaloid; consequently the cost for 
smelting has been 24 times as great, and this fact has meant an 
increased cost of not far from 50 cents a ton. (2) The conglom- 
erate is much harder, tougher, and more difficult to handle. 
It breaks in rough, ugly chunks Which wear out the tram cars, 
bin linings, and stamp shoes very rapidly. Its greater hardness 
is reflected by the fact that the mills will handle 40 per cent. 
more amygdaloid than of conglomerate. This characteristic 
in itself is probably sufficient to add in the neighborhood of 20 
cents a ton to the cost of handling, breaking, tramming, crushing, 
and milling this ore. (3) The hanging wall is loose and the 
mines need constant and expensive timbering. This item has 
added from 25 to 75 cents a ton to the cost. 

The total of these increased costs may be reckoned at, in 
round numbers, $1.20 a ton. The above figures have reference 
to the average conglomerate ore as mined to date which has 
contained not less than 55 Ib. copper to the ton. At present’ 
the Calumet & Hecla is yielding only 42 Ib. a ton while the Tam- 
arack is yielding only 23 lb. On the present basis, therefore, 

1 January, 1898, The yield has since fallen below 35 lbs, 
159 
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the smelting costs are somewhat lower than they would be for 
an average of this class. 


RESULTS AND Costs AT THE TAMARACK 


Up to July 1, 1893, the Tamarack mine had produced 84,000- 
000 Ib. copper from 1,400,000 tons of rock, an average of 60 lb. 
per ton. The cost for operating was $5,816,083, or $4.15 a ton. 
Construction on the original mine from which this ore came 
was 68 cents a ton additional. The total cost had, therefore, 
averaged $4.80 per ton. In 1892-3, 345,925 tons were stamped, 
yielding 46.48 Ib. per ton. The costs were: 


Undeérrround mimine qe. =... Sioa. bea Oca sees ie eke Cee eee $1.69 
Rock house, surface andiistanping ~~. ee ee ee 0.77 
pSiaaQell ahi Yig Meee Mean Cee NAA MM cat ceo Senn ES OD Obit ak sy 0.82 
Totaloperating: 7.55 2-./.s. <P. valet ree caeiciias of8 econ oles ema een ae ee eee $3.28 
Construction on old!mine tyres one seid» als come hyeie cine eee 0.04 
Constructionvon new shatts 3.4.) ca mr cen eerste Pipa rr eecene 2.14 
ETO: pongscre Site ogee oseee ote cs at st chan ease yee eee Nee ie che enc ee eee $5.46 
By 1899 the costs were: 
Total! operating 05h 2 s.sesc sis oie taser siete, <2 Veu seein, sy" ust tos Lae Ree ete dene ere $3.50 
Constructionys.2): ems cece rene okbele Sis atevune teres ete Ree ec eee 0.63 
NO} eT ct cha ear re eee chs Mae Mon un oD SHO LG $4.13 
By 1904 the costs had become: 
Minin ean distam pine isc cici-1 axe cel rcueeeens ee rare tee renee tees ee $2.42 
Smelting and: senevall 7. cof snmi enna ars <e Cus teen emcee ar eer 0.61 
Total a2 sae Se ee Serre Ue weeds eae ae i ee ee ee ee $3.03 


Of late years a good deal of amygdaloid has been mined. 

Since 1904 the operations on the Tamarack have been very 
much interfered with by a serious underground fire and other 
difficulties and delays. It is probable that the above figures 
give a fair idea of the results obtained. The item of construc- 
tion has been very heavy indeed. It is accounted for by the 
sinking and equipping of five very deep and expensive shafts. It 
appears that up to 1899 the output of the Tamarack had been 
about 4,400,000 tons, produced at a total cost of $17,600,000, or 
$4 a ton. The resulting product was 195,000,000 Ib. copper, or 
an average of about 44.3 lb. to the ton, the cost of fine copper 
being about 9 cents a pound. 
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CALUMET & HECLA 


The Calumet & Hecla has been a rich mine and its costs may 
have been somewhat higher than were strictly necessary. For 
the last ten years it seems that the costs have averaged a little 
over $4 a ton, but since the company issues no detailed reports, 
it is possible to make only an approximation. This cost does 
not appear at a disadvantage compared with the Tamarack, for 
while the Tamarack ores averaged about 44 lb. copper per ton, 
those of the Calumet & Hecla have averaged 50 Ib.; and while 
it is true that the Tamarack has expended large sums on new 
construction and development, it must not be forgotten that the 
Calumet & Hecla has done the same thing during the same period. 
At present the Calumet & Hecla is mining an increasing propor- 
tion of amygdaloid from the neighboring Osceola and Kearsarge 
lodes to the eastward of the conglomerate. 

It appears that the conglomerate workings as compared with 
a representative amygdaloid mine like the Wolverine would 
appear somewhat as follows: 

Underground factors making for increased cost are: the very 
great depth, averaging more than 4000 ft. vertically; the consider- 
able heat, averaging about 80°; the necessity of timbering, which 
in itself accounts for at least 30 cents a ton; the hard angular char- 
acter of the ore which renders shoveling, tramming, and handling 
more difficult and expensive; and finally, the difficulty of main- 
taining the deep inclined shafts under a weak hanging wall. 

It does not seem unreasonable to appraise these factors at 
50 cents a ton, at least, excess cost over that of the amygdaloid 
mine of moderate depth. The cost of milling the ore should be 
approximately 15 cents a ton greater; while the cost of smelting 
42 Ib. fine copper per ton as against 22 lb. should be 25 cents 
more. To sum up it appears that mining costs representing the 
two types should compare about as follows: 


Amygdaloid | Conglomerate 


Underground expense and rock house ......... Bacall cole, $1.60 
Transportation and milling .............-.+.++-.. 0.40 0.55 
CCRC TASS a py ose (cay 0.22 0.22 
Smelting, refining and marketing ..........-.+...-. 0.25 0.50 


BSN Yo 6 nen ole OO COM OI CEC RRO CR a owe $1.97 $2.87 
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The above costs omit the item of construction which has 
always been a very large item with these mines. It is safe to 
say that the Calumet & Hecla has spent 40 cents a ton through- 
out its career on its plant for construction. 

The costs of Calumet & Hecla on Osceola amygdaloid for 1906 
are reported as follows: 


Mining ‘eit sa rine. sore beeis eric i baetcaneres $0.9993 
Likud ogg shaban y aon Hb doo ob AdsaDaSomicowLge shee 0.101 $1.2039 
Rockshouse was eierien tee. stele a ercrererecte cere cemenaiotr cae: 0.1336 
WPramspOrbe come. everet mere ojer oie) <xe) Nels) ate hel etches (tet keene 0.0844 
nD hatedaai crash eee CIAO ete IO ore. cicto orca tit Caco, tote 0.2631 0.3655 
(Olde Aen Scar eee OA Gee Ma A Oko 61 08 Ge 0.018 

Totals cudat Saks cneccoer oe denen eased tet eeu eer $1.5694 $1.5694 


Assuming that the output is 18 Ib. copper per ton, we must 
add for smelting, refining, and marketing .............. 0.22 
Add also general expense, same as for Wolverine: 
Wolverition 2a sgt aieaaecolars there byt oleiosl enone Reker a eee 0.22 
Total sis.igac toe ode coe ee ee eee ee $2.0094 


CaLuMET & HeEctA RECORDS 


Until 1908 this great company had been extremely guarded 
in giving out information about its operating results. In order 
to form an idea of its costs it was necessary to compile such 
scraps of information as could be gleaned from a series of reports 
and make such deductions as seemed warranted. This state of: 
affairs now seems partly to be a thing of the past. A legal con- 
troversy over the right of the Calumet & Hecla to control and 
manage the Osceola Consolidated Mining Company resulted in 
the disclosure of most of the essential facts regarding the former 
company’s business condition. In the report for 1908 Presi- 
dent Agassiz. frankly gives these facts and it is to be presumed 
that more will be forthcoming in succeeding reports. The fol- 
lowing summary shows the facts that may be had from the 
reports in the past eleven years: 
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Wear Tope ne Tita ; Spent in Purchase : 
Chaney | Bes ee ividends New Property Balance of Quick Assets 
1897-8. ..| 41,960) — $4,000,000 — $6,558,456 
1798-9. ..| 43,879} — 7,000,000 — 4,398,544 
1899-00. .| 44,548) — 8,000,000 —_— 4,260,858 
1900-01. .| 37,933) — 6,500,000 — 2,168,130 fire 
1901-02. .| 42,462! — 4,000,000 —_ 3,592,779 
1902-03. .) 42,216) — 2,000,000 — 6,557,023 
1903-04. .| 41,612} — 4,000,000 — 6,583,038 
1904-05. .| 43,090) — 4,500,000 | 42,000 acres 
timber land 7,144,000 
1905-06. .| 43,652) — 5,000,000 $184.859 10,629,819 
1906-07. .| 46,297; — 7,500,000 9,223,395 7,028,942 
1907-08. .| 43,264, — 5,000,000 | — —_— 4,700,755 
- 470,913] 15.2 | $57,500,000 $9,408,254 1,857,701 decrease 
= 1,857,701 
Total cash earnings...... 55,642,299 
Add investments, partial 
OM tan eae ae pets 9,408,252 
65,050,551 
1888.......Milled 814,000 tons for 50,295,721 lb. copper — 614 Ib. per ton. 


1897-8..... Cost $4.05 per ton milled. 
1899-00....Pounds copper per ton 59.93, 1,464,697 tons milled. 


MQO2 tect Pounds copper per ton 52.44. 
1904-5..... Milled 74,235 tons Osceola amygdaloid 22 lb. per ton. 
A9Q0G Rs 2.5 <r: Milled in March 27,018 Osceola amygdaloid. 


1905-6..... Milled 1,900,000 tons for 87,304,000 lb. — 45.9 lbs. per ton. 
1906-7..... Milled 1,900,000 tons Calumet conglomerate. 
350,000 tons Osceola aniygdaloid for 6,892,548 lb. 


2,250,000 altogether for 92,584,000 lb. — 41 lb. per ton. 
1907-8..... Milled 1,894,176 tons conglomerate averaging 39.68 lb. per ton. 
603,891 tons Osceola amygdaloid yielding 11,145,220 Ib., or 
18.4 Ib. per ton. 


In the year ending April 30, 1908, the “Product” of refined 
copper is stated at 78,980,466 lb. There is some reason to be- 
lieve that this means “Product sold.’”’ It is also reported that 
the company was constantly in the market, selling copper during 
the declining prices of 1907. If this is so, it must have realized 
practically the quotational average for the period, or 16.6 cents. 
On this basis the receipts for the year were about $13,100,000. 
The dividends were $5,000,000, leaving a balance of $8,100,000. 
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There is no mention made of any considerable outside invest- 
ments made during the year except the purchase of 50,100 shares 
in the Gratiot Mining Company. What the price was is not 
stated. Some explorations were also carried on in various places. 
Under these circumstances an estimate of the cost of mining is 
nothing but a guess. However, I will venture the guess. In 
1907 the dividends were $7,500,000. In addition $9,223,000 
were expended in the purchase of property, but in so doing the 
balance of assets was diminished $3,600,000, leaving a net ex- 
penditure of about $5,600,000 from the proceeds of that year’s 
business. The total profits then must have been about $13,100,- 
000. The revenue from copper sales for that year was approx- 
imately $20,400,000. Deducting the profits we have left the 
costs, about $7,300,000. In that year 350,000 tons of Osceola 
amygdaloid was Aa at an expense of $700,000. Deducting 
this we have $6,600,000 as the cost of mining 1,900,000 tons of 
conglomerate, $3.47 a ton. 

In the following year a cut of 10 per cent. was made in wages, 
but not until the latter part of the fiscal year. The effect of 
this probably was to diminish costs by 5 per cent. for the whole 
fiscal year. 

For 1908, then, I place the cost of mining the conglomerate 
at $3.30 and for the Osceola amygdaloid at $1.90. The total 
cost then would be: 


Conglomerate; 1,894,176:tons at $3.30... 4.0. 020... eee oe cee $6,230,000 

AMA Ao EMC LOS en uoras ns GME) © GG op ceo cc onnaussocgnac 1,150,000 

Total! Shcpadat ee Vata th oh fe tare a ae $7,380,000 

Estimated cost of outside work and investments.............. 720,000 
$8,100,000 © 


These figures should be read in the light of the following 
remarks by President Agassiz in the report for 1908: 

“Tn several of the previous annual reports the attention of 
the stockholders has been called to the unsatisfactory character 
of the conglomerate below the 57th level in the northern part of 
the mine. In 1900, the year before Mr. McNaughton became 
General Manager of the Company, the conglomerate yielded 
about 59.93 Ib. of copper to the ton. I regret to state that 
since then this percentage has annually been diminishing. In 
1902 it had fallen to 52.44 lb. to the ton. For the past fiscal 
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year its yield was 39.68 lb. To maintain our product we have 
stamped an additional amount of conglomerate rock in addition 
to the amygdaloid rock mined from the Osceola lode, which 
has been increased from 74,235 tons in 1905 to 603,891 tons in 
1907-08. The amount of conglomerate stamped has gradually 
increased from 1,464,697 tons in 1900 to 1,894,176 tons in 1907— 
08. Thus in 1907-08 eating into the available conglomerate at 
a rate far in excess of that we had been accustomed to consider 
the normal output plainly shows that your Directors did not 
seek too soon for an additional source of copper supply to replace 
that obtained from the waning conglomerate lode. We antici- 
pate a still further reduction in the percentage. During the last 
five years the cost per ton of rock has been greatly reduced, 
partially offsetting the decrease in the copper contents of the 
rock.” 

It will be seen, by a study of the table given above, that the 
average cost of copper for eleven years must have been 8.16 cents 
a pound. Ten years ago it probably was 7 cents for a safe 
average and is now about 9 cents. 


CHAPTER X 


COPPER MINES ON FISSURE VEINS IN MONTANA, 
AUSTRALIA, AND ARIZONA 


Copper Mines or Butte, MONTANA 


General conditions at Butte — External and internal factors — Method of 
treatment — Mining cost factors compared with those of Lake Superior 
— Records of Butte mines — Wallaroo and Moonta mines in Australia 
— Old Dominion Copper Mining and Smelting Company. 


Tue external factors of mining cost in the Butte district are 
unfavorable. The district is situated on a semi-arid plateau at 
great distances from the important industrial centers of North 
America; in a region containing, it is true, supplies of fuel, tim- 
ber, and water for power purposes, but these supplies are in every 
case situated at considerable distances from the mines and under 
conditions not favorable for cheap delivery. Most of the mining 
supplies and all of the copper product must be shipped long dis- 
tances overland on railroads operating in sparsely populated 
districts with high gradients and high operating costs. The 
freight by rail, for instance, on copper from Butte to New York 
is at least six times as great as the rate by water from Lake 
Superior to New York. 

The labor employed in the Butte mines is vigorous, intelli- 
gent, and, under normal conditions, abundant; but on the other: 
hand, the wages are the highest paid in the United States, if not 
in the world, for any considerable volume of labor. Up to 1901 
the average wages paid were 37 cents an hour. Since 1901 they 
have averaged 47 cents an hour, these figures being compared 
with 25 cents an hour for Lake Superior. It is indeed probable 
that the Butte miners are better and more effective than those 
of Lake Superior, but hardly to the extent required to make up 
this great difference. Under present conditions, wages in Butte 
are nearly 100 per cent. higher than in Lake Superior. It seems 
unreasonable to estimate that more than half of this difference 
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can be made up by superior efficiency in Butte, so that in round 
numbers we shall have to estimate labor costs in Butte as at 
least 50 per cent. higher than in Lake Superior. 

One unfavorable factor which may be classed as external is 
the location of claims under the apex law. This has meant the 
parceling out of the surface in small, irregular, and conflicting 
fragments, and this fact has interposed a serious obstacle to the 
comprehensive development and working of the mines. In 
this respect Butte does not perhaps suffer by comparison with 
other mining districts in the Rocky Mountain region; but as 
compared with Lake Superior, this feature must be classed as a 
pronounced disadvantage. 


INTERNAL FACTORS 


The internal factors of the Butte mines are not unfavorable 
for fissure vein deposits, but they present certain characteristics 
which make for increased costs as compared with Lake Superior. 
The ores all come from an area of about two square miles, and 
from this area the output of copper and silver has been aby 
prodigious. This is a favorable feature. 

The veins, according to H. V. Winchell, belong to three dif- 
ferent systems. Of these the first and eee called the Ana- 
conda system, strikes east and west and dips to the south. The 
filling of these veins is quartz and pyrites in which the original 
proportion of copper was probably small. These veins are inter- 
sected by mineralized fault fissures striking northeast and south- 
west, and both these systems are intersected and faulted by a 
third system of mineralized fissures running northwest and 
southeast. In addition to these veins, still later barren faults 
of considerable displacement intersect all the orebodies. 

The result is a great complexity of vein structure which has 
proved a serious problem to unravel. As might be expected the 
various faults are accompanied by considerable zones of crushing 
and alteration which add considerably to the difficulty of mining. 
An additional complexity is brought in by the influence of 
a pronounced reconcentration of values due to surface oxidation 
and leaching and subsequent deposition at greater depths. While 
it is true that in a great measure the orebodies owe their com- 
mercial value to this reconcentration, it is also true that it has 
resulted in an uneven distribution of the ore which imposes a 
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necessity of sorting and is a factor of additional cost. The upper 
200 or 300 ft. of the veins is absolutely barren. 

The oxidation of the large bodies of pyrites and the decom- 
position of vast quantities of timber in these mines has resulted 
in the generation of an unpleasant degree of heat. The tem- 
perature must be kept down by very thorough ventilation. Here 
we have a factor that makes for additional cost. 


Meruop or TREATMENT 


The process of mining in Butte is conducted about as follows: 
The ore is hoisted from the mine and dumped directly into large 
bins from which it is drawn into railroad cars and transported 
to combined concentrating and smelting plants. A small pro- 
portion goes to plants in the vicinity of Butte itself, and not 
more than two or three miles from the mines, but by far the greater 
portion is taken to Anaconda 26 miles away, or to Great Falls 
100 miles away. At the smelters all ores containing less than 
6 per cent. copper are concentrated. The higher-grade ores are 
smelted in blast furnaces and the concentrates in reverberatory 
furnaces collecting the metals into a matte which is bessemer- 
ized on the ground into blister copper. A portion of this blister 
copper is refined at the Great Falls plant, but by far the greater 
portion is shipped to the Atlantic seaboard in the neighborhood 
of New York and there refined. Nearly all the copper output 
of Butte is sold through the agency of the United Metals Selling 
Company. 

The most pronounced factor making for high costs in the Butte 
ores is the large percentage that must be smelted. This can be 
estimated roughly at 40 per cent. as against 4 per cent. for the 
richest copper ores in Lake Superior. 

The concentrating and smelting are largely done in two im- 
mense plants owned by the Amalgamated Copper Company, one 
at Anaconda, and the other at Great Falls. It is believed that 
these plants are equipped and operated as well as any in the 
world, no pains having been spared in capital expenditure to 
secure the greatest economy. But it is manifestly a physical 
impossibility to smelt 15 to 30 tons of ore at Butte for anything 
like the cost required to smelt one ton of concentrates in Lake 
Superior. Furthermore, the Butte copper must stand not only 
a very heavy transportation expense to the seaboard, but must 
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further undergo the expensive process of electrolytic refining. 
The logical result of these conditions is that in Butte $4 a ton 
for concentrating, smelting, and refining may be considered as 
an absolute minimum as against a cost of from 60 cents to $1 in 
Lake Superior. 


MINING IN THE BuTTre District 


It is not my intention to go into the details of mining prac- 
tice further than to point out the general characteristics that 
determine the costs, but it may be pertinent to mention in a 
general way the methods in use underground. The Butte ore 
is all opened by vertical shafts which at present have attained 
depths of from 1800 to 2800 ft. Levels are run out at intervals 
of 100 to 200 ft. A large amount of work is necessary to dis- 
cover and develop the ores and many thousand feet of exploring 
drifts and crosscuts must be run through country rock in pursuit 
of the various ore shoots. Here is an item estimated at 30 cents 
a ton for exploration work that is quite absent from the prom- 
inent Lake Superior copper mines. 

In stoping, the walls are found to be soft enough to require 
constant timbering, usually by square sets. In many places 
the effect of the faults above mentioned has been to produce 
rock so soft as to make the timbering especially difficult and 
expensive. As a rule the stopes require, in addition to the tim- 
bering, a rock filling for safety. This filling is obtained mainly 
out of exploring drifts and to some extent from the surface, but 
also in some cases it has been found necessary to make rooms in 
the country rock for the mere purpose of securing waste filling. 
It does not appear that a great deal of waste is sorted for filling 
out of the vein itself, although it suggests itself to the casual 
visitor that this is a point that might be gone into rather seri- 
ously. Since the cost of transportation, concentrating, smelting, 
refining, and marketing amounts to at least $4 a ton, it would 
seem as if the point at which ore already broken would better 
be left in the mine than treated is about 1} to 1} per cent. copper. 

All the mines of Butte are run on the same principle; when 
you describe one you describe them all. I select the Anaconda 
mine as a basis for comparison with the Calumet & Hecla in Lake 
Superior, not for the purpose of drawing any invidious compari- 
sons of management, but for the purpose of calling attention to 
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the factors which I believe establish the costs per ton. In such 
a comparison itis, of course, absurd to lay claim to accuracy, 
but since the object of this discussion is to find out why costs 
are different in different places, it seems proper to enumerate 
what reasons one may see. 


APppRAISEMENT oF Cost Facrors AT ANACONDA AND AT CALUMET & HeEcLA 


Difference 
Cal & 7 
Hiede gs ee ee 
Costs at Mine — 
Stoping laborer se aesee ie ele $1.10 $1.65 $0.56 
Eixplorationmeie sce tori sins veneer ere a= 0.30 0.30 
Supplies including timber............ 0.50 0.90 0.40 
Generaliexpense ii ew dnc oka bse nese 0.22 0.50 0.28 
Totals a: kino ete cerca see $1.82 $3.35 — 
Construction and amortization.......... 0.40 0.40 oa 
$2.22 $3.75 + $1.53 
Outside Costs — 5 
Prefehtitonnillicerie sient sincera $0.15 $0.15 — 
@ost concentrating saree eee ears 0.55 a = 
Costi smelting ae east ctastaat neers — 2.90 aE Deis 
Cost of refining and marketing ....... 50 12 = tl 
Notal*costy-oe ce cee ee $3.27 $7.86 + $4.59 


Percentage milled, Calumet & Hecla mine, 100. 

Percentage smelted, Calumet & Hecla mine 3; Anaconda 90; Anaconda 
mine, 45. 

Pounds copper to ton, Calumet & Hecla mine, 42; Anaconda mine, 63. 


The accompanying table shows the reported costs for the 
various mines at Butte since the year 1903. Two facts are 
worth noting: First, that the cost for mining proper has tended 
to rise, probably on account of an increased proportion of devel- 
opment work undertaken in recent years; second, that the cost 
of reduction and also of refining and marketing have come down 
notably. This reduction is probably due to the great metallur- 
gical improvements that have been effected by reason of the 
liberal policy of the Amalgamated Copper Company in its ex- 
penditures to provide better smelting facilities and also its good 
management. A further reason for diminishing costs in smelting, 
refining, and marketing is a diminution in the metallic contents 
of the ore, a greater amount being concentrated and a less amount 
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being smelted and refined per ton. In the case of the Boston & 
Montana a considerable saving has also been effected in trans- 
portation costs. 
Costs at Montana Copper MINES 
ANACONDA COPPER COMPANY 


(Transportation to Anaconda 26 miles) 


Mining Freight to | Reduction | Refining— Total 
Tons per Smelter per Marketing Cost 

Ton per Ton Ton per Ton per Ton 

OOS ise =a secs 1,392,835) $3.49 $0.15 $3.39 2.30 $9.33 
NO Arete eo eee: 983,001 Sele Pe Osks 3.82 1.96 9.66 
MO ODM sie ots eed aeons 1,473,644 3.56 0.15 3.00 ihgllil 7.82 
LG OGA wet tsee 1,521,310 3.63 0.15 Pel 1.08 Holle 
NOD Taiser tetaresty: 1,401,948 4.47 0.16 2.02 0.93 8.08 


BOSTON & MONTANA 
(Transportation to Great Falls) 


Rogie ete se 907,227| $2.61 | $1.00 | $3.05 | $2.90 | $9.54 
POAeren fo se nee 988,866] 2.89 1.00 2.53 1.81 8.23 
AOD Rs elseass.,: 1,138,307} 2.91 1.00 2.21 1.69 7.81 
1OOG. kas as 1,209,805}. 3.45 0.93 2.45 0.90 7.73 
POUT) _... {1,156,785} 3.93 0.76 2.67 0.92 8.28 


BUTTE & BOSTON 
(Transportation to Anaconda) 


ISOBy aaah ae 245,333| $3.27 £0.16 $2.44 $1.12 $6.99 
GAs yates, « 5 202,286 3.42 0.17 2.67 1.05 7.31 
GM eet tase -ne 260,433 3.31 0.19 2.45 0.79 6.74 
UG OG se srsiels 250s 246,593 3.51 0.20 2.06 1.25 7.02 
NG Oday oh 331,629 3.79 0.21 2.27 0.85 0:22 


BUTT COALITION 


WQOG SS or eran ttvne 149,101} $3.94 $0.60 $3.94 $1.50 $9.98 
HOOT Batiste wos. 412,169 5.49 0.29 2.29 — — 


NORTH BUTTE 


£0.20 
0.20 


$4.84 = $9.51 
4.04 = 8.77 


U9QOG ric cta te oe 259,650) $4.47 
GOR same oc tece 374,632 4.53 


It is to be noted that the Butte & Boston ores have cost less 
than the others. This is undoubtedly due to their lower grade, 
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the proportionate cost for smelting, refining, and marketing being 
less. On the other hand, the North Butte has cost more on 
account of its higher grade, and Butte Coalition has cost more 
than the average on account of the large expenditures for 
improvements. 

WALLAROO AND Moonta 


An example of mine conditions and costs similar to those of 
Butte is furnished on the other side of the world by the Wal- 
laroo and Moonta mines of South Australia. These mines have 
not been described with the definiteness one would like; but in 
a general way the first is a group of fissure veins in metamorphic 
schist and the second a similar group of fissures in porphyry. The 
production of the district has not been so large as that of Butte, 
and the mineralization is less intense. The mining costs are 
somewhat higher because exploration is more expensive, but in 
other respects the parallel with the great Montana camp is close 
and interesting. . 

These mines are described by the general manager, H. Lipson 
Hancock (son of the inventor of the Hancock jig) in a pamphlet 
issued at Wallaroo, in November, 1907. The mines were dis- 
covered in 1860. In forty-seven years these mines have raised 
and extracted as follows: 


Dressed ore and concentratesy ....-...--+as1se-0s)e- oe 1,670,360 tons. 
Copper, averaging 15 per cent.-in ore................... 248,993 tons. 
Total value. fr... sacivs ete cba rae er ers ose nee inca raLaactege £13,944,445 
OtaltCOst sce Axe eis oa) tease onan ere ete Eo eee a area £11,285,809 
‘Totaltdivid ends 3.5. tanscrei oo aero to ere ee £2,018 ,254 
Average cost. per ton of concentrates ................... £6 15s. 2d. 


“The dressed ore of Wallaroo,’ says Mr. Hancock, “has 
throughout recent times averaged about 11 per cent.; that of 
the Moonta about 20 per cent. of copper, excepting that in later 
years it has been 2 or 3 per cent. lower. For a long time the 
vein stuff as raised to surface at both properties has contained 
on the average from 3 to 4 per cent. copper.” 

Port Wallaroo, the smelting point, is situated on the west 
side of the York peninsula. The Moonta mines are twelve miles 
south and the Wallaroo mines six miles east of the port. The 
ore comes from about ten different veins in all. At the Wal- 
laroo mines there are three large veins and several smaller ones 
in metamorphic mica schist supposed to be of Cambrian age. 
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Most of the work has been confined to one lode along which 
were occurrences of copper near the surface for a length of 10,000 
ft., but at the depth of 2000 ft. the length of workable ground 
has contracted to 2500 ft. On the other veins the ores did not 
prove remunerative below the 1000-ft. level. At Moonta there 
are five veins of which only one is holding out below the 2000-ft. 
level. In both groups the copper is largely in the form of chal- 
copyrite mixed with iron pyrite. The ore occurs in rather short 
shoots, often where the vein is intersected by cross-courses. 

The high cost for mining is easily explained. There are more 
than eighty miles of development openings, including shafts, 
drifts, etc. This work would probably cost at least $12 a foot, 
or $5,000,000. This accounts for $3 per ton of dressed ore, or 
approximately 75 cents per ton of vein stuff hoisted. The actual 
_ stoping, including hoisting, pumping, etc., costs about $3.50 per 
ton. The ground is soft like that of Butte, probably softer, 
requiring close timbering as well as close filling. The granulated 
slag from the smelter is used for filling. 

Sorting and milling in 1903 cost 75 cents at the Wallaroo and 
$1.25 at the Moonta. These costs seem high, but the work is 
done with extreme care. 

In terms of short tons and American money I find that the 
average cost of mining, concentrating, and smelting a ton of 
concentrates for the whole life of the mine has been $32.90. In 
recent years the cost has exceeded this by about $2 per ton. 
The increased cost is to be explained by the increased depth and 
a certain deterioration of the mines. 

The accompanying table gives the cost of the complete opera- 
tions for six out of the last ten years. The reports are -excellent. 


Costs oF OPERATION AT WALLAROO AND Moonta For Six YEARS 
1,176,000 Tons 292,889 Tons 


Crude Concentrates 
Interest and discount........... $0.07 
General ex- | Adelaide office ..............--. 0.07 
0.58 2.33 
pense... |Special funds for employees..... 0.04 $ $ 
Depreciation and redemption.... 0.40 
Wages and contracts..........-- 4.20 
Machinery and materials........ 0.55 
Mimimg-vand | Wel. 7.0 sce een seen ce alee eae 0.44 $5.68 $22.81 


Water supply .......0-.+-----+> 0.04 


milling.. | Buildings ...........-..-..++++- 0.04 | 
General and miscellaneous...... 0.41 
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Costs oF OPERATION AT WALLAROO AND Moonta FOR SIx 


Years — Continued 
1,176,000 Tons 292,889 Tons 
Crude 


Concentrates 
Freight on concentrates ............. $0.52 
Niner ania ine tae Sra cOe.c oo yoaeebodaD 3.73 
a Machinery and supplies.............. 1.33 
Smelting a) 4) luel amd Murer recl lets ie sere $2.37 3.02 
Buildings and improvements......... 0.15 
General and miscellaneous........... 0.28 
| Shipping copper ...........+ssseeees 0.49 
Total A atiec teen teh ae meets are ase te rarer ee $8.63 $34.66 


Outp Dominion CoprER MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY 


This famous property has been working for many years on 
a fault fissure of rather complex geological relations in the Globe 
copper district of Arizona. It has not published any detailed 
reports that have come to my attention prior to the one for the 
year 1908, which gives some information about the two preced- 
ing years. The information is exceedingly interesting for the 
additional light it throws on the problem of copper mining on 
fissure veins. It belongs to the same class of mines as those of 
Butte and the Wallaroo and Moonta. 


PRODUCTION OF CoPpPER 
in! LOOSS ee aces Rae ces ENA Rees rae PAN cen 15,103,955 


LOOG:: Aas teat errr okc Peete raye har len Ora a 16,653,225 
TOY Ae eek arletc Meee nR er WR ol Cer rh ee EMMY Or eer Go 23,377,841 
TOUR geen at A hire ceeets poe ee eee ae 30,308,223 
Four Years t,: iuiicses- ik tptevons ena re ee ee 85,443,244 


The silver and gold with the ore are so small in amount as to 
equal in value less than 2 per cent. of the copper. 

The production in tons is given only for 1908, but we can 
figure for the two preceding years by calculating back from the 
percentage of copper extracted, which is given for those years. 


TQOG Scns tens) Baie eee oly 294,070 dry tons at 2.83 per cent. 

LOOT Mas nie ete ee oe 301,260 3.88 per cent. 

LOO SF cet tice rani ea Scie oer 225,227 5.15 per cent. 
820,557 


Three years, 820,557, producing 70,339,289 Ib. copper equal 
to 85.8 lb. per ton. If we add 2 per cent. for silver and gold the 
copper equivalent is 87.5 lb. The latter figure is apparently an 
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average, because the copper content is shown to be variable and 
it does not appear safe to take the figure for the final year as 
representative. It is plain that the increased yield in 1908 from 
a less amount of ore means increased selection of ore on account 
of lower prices. 


DEVELOPMENT WorK 


For three years 1734 ft. of shaft sinking and 55,261 ft. of 
drifts, winzes, and raises, a total of 56,995 ft., were done on the 
property. It is not stated that the ore reserves were greatly 
increased by this work, so that we are led to calculate that each 
foot of development opens up a little over 14 tons of ore and 
about 1230 lb. copper. The cost of development per foot can be 
. Inferred. It is $15.70 per foot. The cost of shaft sinking must 
be high, owing to the considerable amount of water. If the 
drifts, raises, and winzes average $12 a foot, the shafts would 
cost about $125 a foot. The development costs $1.09 per ton 
mined and 1} cents per pound copper. 


Mininc Costs 


~ 


1905 1906 1907 1908 
Wevelopmentes nce dss = Saas or $0.8792 | $1.1436 | $0.9853 | $1.1571 
ori ox Sa a ee tere tee ae ae 5354 5470 4331 .6356 
Mining (from stopes to surface) ..| 4.2514 4.4929 4.9152 4.5449 
Nay IRV” Oo. tee ie, pi eine ead gee ae $5.666 $6.1335 | $6.3336 | $6.3336 
CONCENTRATING 


In 1908 about half the ore was concentrated. This ore ran 
3.036 per cent. copper and 3.019 tons were put into 1 with an 
extraction of 82.5 per cent. Hence we may conclude that the 
concentrates ran 7.5 per cent. copper. > 


ToTaAL OPERATING RESULTS 


It appears that in 1908 the total cost at Globe for mining, 
concentrating, and smelting, deducting profit from custom ores, 
was $3,108,351. The tonnage mined is given at 225,227 tons 
dry. I am at a loss to understand how this amount of ore 
could have produced 30,900,000 Ib. of copper, or its equivalent, 
with a yield of only 105 lb. per ton, This ore would only yield 
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23,600,000 lb. The explanation must be that a lot of ore was 
smelted that had been mined previously. If this explains the 
discrepancy we shall have to estimate that some 31 per cent. 
more ore was smelted than mined. On this basis we get the 


following: 


225,227 tons mined at _ 6.3336 = $1,427,383.83 
Concentrated and smelted at 5.703 = 1,680,968. 

294,750 tons Refined and marketed at 1590s =p 4 ook 
Total cost per ton $13.6266 = $3,579,948. 


These are the best costs I can make out of this report. If I 
am wrong, the report is simply unintelligible. If the ore only 
contains 105 lb. copper equivalent per ton, then the cost per 
pound is 13 cents. If the copper in the ore will only average 87.5 
Ib., as would seem to be much more probable, the cost per pound 
will be 15.57 cents. 

The report, however, states. that the cost-is 11.55 cents. Now 
if this is so we must calculate that the output coming from 225,227 
tons of ore was mined and treated at a cost of $3,579,948, which 
equals $15.90 a ton. If we divide this by 11.55 we get 128 lb. 
per ton. But the report distinctly states that the ore only 
yielded 103 lb., to which I add 2 lb. to get the equivalent in 
copper alone, making it 105. There is a serious error in the 
report somewhere. If my interpretation of the costs is correct, 
the mine is not making any money. 


CHAPTER XI 


VARIOUS COPPER MINES OF ARIZONA AND MEXICO 


‘Clifton — Morenci district — Arizona Copper Company — Shannon Copper 
Company — Detroit Copper Company — Miami Copper Company in 
Globe district — Bisbee district — Copper Queen — Calumet & Arizona 
— Superior & Pittsburg — Greene Consolidated — Moctezuma Copper 
Company. 


In 1907 Arizona became the leading producer of copper in 
the United States. Unlike Michigan and Montana, each of which 
has but a single district, Arizona contains the four important and 
distinct districts of Bisbee, Globe, Clifton, and Jerome, all 
differing markedly in character and, therefore, in costs. 

The external factors are uniform and unfavorable. The 
situation of the mines in an arid plateau poorly supplied with 
water, fuel, timber, and population, with freight rates inevitably 
high, makes for high costs. Wages of white miners are $3.50 a 
shift of eight hours; Mexicans are paid $2.50 a shift. The sum- 
mer heats are debilitating and the energy of the men is somewhat 
less than it would be farther north. This is true particularly in 
regard to metallurgical work. 

The internal factors vary with each district. These will be 
described separately. 


CuirroNn—MoreEnNcr1 DistRIcT 


The Clifton-Morenci district produces prophyry ore in which 
chalcocite is disseminated. In this respect the orebodies re- 
semble the deposits of Bingham, Utah, and of Ely, Nev. The ores 
form large irregular bodies at depths of from 100 to 300 ft. below 
the surface. In this respect the ore is easy to mine. But there 
is a certain irregularity, not only in the orebodies as a whole, 
but also in their internal make-up. A certain amount of sorting 
may be done to advantage in the mines. The ore is fairly hard 
and firm and is taken out by square-setting. Mexican miners 
with white bosses are employed. 
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Costs are not generally stated in detail, but the reports of 
the Shannon and Arizona copper companies make plain the 


following facts 
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The cost of this work is stated to be 21 to 33 


About 1 ft. of opening work is necessary to find and develop 


15 tons of ore. 


Stoping costs are about $2 to $2.80 a 


cents a ton (Shannon). 
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ton. Details for one year are shown in an accompanying 
table. 

The Arizona Copper Company gives its costs for mining, 
including deadwork, ores purchased, and leaching, as follows: 
1904, $2.81; 1905, $2.46; 1906, $2.50. It seems fair to assume 
from this that the underground costs are substantially the same 
as the Shannon. The same may be said of the Detroit Copper 
Company. 

Assuming that the cost of mining, including development, is 
$2.25 to $2.50 a ton, and that out of this cost about 50 cents is 
due to timbering, it seems fair to say that the excess over Lake 
Superior costs is due to the external factors. 

The internal factors that govern the cost of treatment are the 
losses due to concentrating, the proportion of concentrates to 
the crude ore and the smelting qualities of the ore. 

(1) The Shannon Copper Company reports for 1904 a saving 
of 75 per cent. on ore averaging 4.16 per cent.; in 1905, 73 per 
cent. on ore running 3.77 per cent., and in 1906, 69 per cent. on 
ore averaging 3.36 per cent. This saving is for both smelting 
and concentrating. 

(2) The Shannon Copper Company smelted in 1905, 44 per 
cent. of its total output; in 1906, 444 per cent.; in 1907, 56 per 
cent. The Arizona Copper Company smelted in 1904, 22 per cent. 
of its total output; in 1905, 20 per cent.; in 1906, 20 per cent. 

The costs for concentrating, smelting, refining, and marketing 
are not given in detail, but in the case of the Arizona Copper 
Company these costs lumped together were, in 1904, $1.90; in 
1905, $1.93; in 1906, $2.06, the costs being based on the entire 
tonnage sent from the mine. If the cost of concentrating is 
75 cents a ton, including transportation from the mines, the cost 
for smelting, refining, and marketing would appear to be about 
$6 per ton smelted. On this basis the cost to the Shannon com- 
pany, on account of the larger proportion smelted, should be 
$1.80 higher than to the Arizona company. This seems to be 
approximately the case. 

(3) Certain difficulties have been experienced in smelting on 
account of a deficiency of sulphur for matting purposes. This 
is particularly the case with the first-class ores. In the earlier 
days this difficulty added more to the cost than it does at 
present. 
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Summary or OppraTions, Arizona Copper CoMPaNy 


1904 1905 1906 
Total ore (tons) ....| 491,600 547,000 610,000 
Total copper (Ib.) . . 28,732,800 30,080,000 29,756,000 
First-class ore (tons) 31,695 26,000 31,378 
Concentrating ore 
(tons) Peers ae 460,000 521,000 578,517 
Copper per ton (lb.) 57.5 56.3 48.8 
Tons smelted ...... 102,893 108,000 121,507 
Tons leached ...... 80,100 90,000 80,000 
Copper from leaching 
(lb3) eens 2,824,000 2,470,000 2,126,000 
Copper per ton from 
leaching (Ib.) .... 35.3 26.3 26.7 
Per Ton Per Ton Per Ton 
Cost working mines 
(deadwork, ores 
purchased, leach- 
ITT KEUCs) ere ean £285,056 $2.81) £276,326 $2.46) £373,560 $2.50 
Smelting, refining, 
and marketing ...| £194,077 1.90} £215,846 1.93) £258,506 2.06 
Generally saat aera £14,286 0.14, £14,480 0.13) £15,579 0.14 
Interest and amorti- : 
VANIOIM Beod soe Sim € £49,162 0.49) £58,965 0.52) £88,765 0.70 
$5.34 $5.04 $5.40 
Cost per lb. at New 
OT Kneis tie eae 9.3 cents 8.93 cents 11.07 cents 
SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS, SHANNON CoprER ComMPANY 
1903-4 1904-5 1905-6 1906-7 
Smelting ore (tons) 2........05- 66,005 53,340 69,342 — 
Mall ones(tons) pec apes e iene 91,311 | 135,503 | 140,683 — 
Total” ¢-¢ eee ee ee 157,316 | 188,843 | 210,025 | 209,654 
Per cent. copper, smelted ore .... 5.28 4.70 4.37 == 
Per cent. copper, mill .......... 3.34 3.41 2.86 == 
Per cent. copper, average ....... 4.16 Oe 3.36 = 
Copper, lb. saved per ton ...... 62.34 55.08 46.41 47.6 
Peri cenit. (Savino: arya, nee ener 75.0 73.0 _ 69.0 a 
Feet development ............. — 11,9381 14,740 14,610 
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Summary or Operations, SHANNON Copper Company — Continued 


Cost aS Ton | Cost per Ton | Cost per Ton 
Operating mines, mills, and smelters . $6.04 $6.91 $6.20 
Exploration and development ...... 0.21 0.30 0.33 
Preishty refining, ets 5c... . sce. 0.90 0.70 0.65 
General expense, —aqisrsgyeuts foros 0.39 0.28 0.30 
$7.54 $8.19 $7.48 
Outside developments, etc. ......... 1.08 0.75 0.70 
SUCRE E ont cs ld aca ae Rye eee $8.62 $8.94 $8.18 
Cost per Ib. at New York .......... 13.7 cents | 17.6 cents | 15.7 cents 
Stoping cost per ton $1.92. 
SHannon Copper Company, Minne Costs, 1904-5 
Total Cost Cost per Ton 
Aesayingeand Sampling sn. oc. seo e+e 5 $6,226.70 $0.048 
Executive and office expense ............... 10,519.33 0.055 
Taxes, insurance and hospital............... 3,251.33 0.017 
MCLG. Bt so ake testes yd nee raesatsey era ana eased 6,099.33 0.032 
ESaGral CLAIM ete oe apes gle neee on <cae Cisy-ils sheave ARI 176,124.71 0.932 
shimalperime aad frame verso onwel\e1 ote) wcseen eta 94,769.75 0.501 
TESTS aaah esl Oc ae ao I ee 10,749.47 0.056 
(byanisbrosees Siem dig GeO BIO Ee eRe ease meee 21,234.72 0.112 
‘Baye PIER late G oco, Cases a RRP eT CERES aE ae een 9,193.13 0.048. 
earring stp PEs 2zrsolte oneic siecetele ees = oe ¢ 8,411.72 0.044 
MilscellaneOsy sper aac iits sisierer rel ov on teoeeor 13,032.10 0.069 
Total operating expense.................. $362,662.29 $1.92 
MeVELOPUREM Gree iansee Sel nays Siskese so.ee aie ernie 23,600.68 0.124 
Hix lOnAni Oils Mergen cae mise tysismss Seer sauce Sas 17,609.68 0.093 
pho Galemimancacast, kts arta ee, <ietsiistier sues) sss $403,872.65 $2.138 


Ore received, 188,856 tons. 
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SHANNON CoprpeR Company — Reportep Costs oF CopPER PER PouND 


1906 1907 y . 1908 
t of 
rarer te | Copner | TAPESSGL | Caper | TANGO | Copper 
Pounds Copper Pou. a d Pounds Copper Doce Fi Pounds Copper Pound 
Operaviongirs te $1,431,513 | $.1299) $2,115,192 | $.1556] $1,953,251 | $.1129 
Development and 

exploration .... 60,188} .0055 67,491 | .0050 31,120} .0018 
Freight, _ refining, 

SUiewe Scare sco eae 147,704| .0134| 179,462} .0132| 216,050] .0132 
Interest and taxes . 39,052) .0035 42,534| .0031 29,627} .0018 
General expense... 17,204| .0015 19,675 | .0014 27,115} .0016 

LOtaleees. sr 1,695,661] .1539} 2,424,354) .1783] 2,257,163) .1375 
Deduct gold and 

silver profits ... = 0028 a .0067 — .0064 
Net cost amine = 1511 al 1716 — 1311 


Average net cost during last three years, 15.13 cents. 


The above costs contain no estimate of depreciation or amor- 
tization, therefore the selling cost must be a good deal higher 
than those given, but I have not attempted to compute them. 
It is to be noted further that these costs do not correspond to 
those in the table above, because they do not include exactly 
the same items. 


Miami Copper Company 


The following prospectus was issued in March, 1908: 

“The property of the Miami Copper Company consists of 
about 300 acres, 200 of which is mineral land, located six miles 
west of the city of Globe, Arizona, at which city are the mines 
and works of the well-known Old Dominion Company. 

“Development which is still being carried on shows to date 
2,000,000 tons of concentrating ore containing 3 per cent. of 
copper. Ore was struck at a depth of 220 ft., and the bottom 
of the shaft, at a depth of 500 ft., is still in ore, and the area 
shown of the ore body is 300 ft. by 350 ft., without having as 
yet reached the limits, so that the prospects are that an enor- 
mous body of concentrating ore will be developed as indicated 
by surface conditions. 
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“The Gila Valley Globe & Northern Railway ends at Globe, 
six miles distant, and surveys past the Miami have been made 
and right of way secured; this extension will pass within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the mine. There is abundant water available 
for concentration purposes. 

“It is proposed to erect the first unit of a reduction works, 
which unit will have a daily capacity of 1,000 tons. This will 
give an annual production of 14,000,000 lb. of copper, based on 
350 days running time and a yield from the 8 per cent. ore of 
2 per cent., or 40 lb. of copper to the ton. 

Concentrating tests have shown that the ore can be readily 
concentrated 10 into 1 and the resulting concentrate smelted 
with the above yield in fine copper. It is estimated that the 
cost of electrolytic copper sold in New York will be 9 cents 
per pound. On this basis the profits at 12 cents copper will 
be $420,000 per annum, and at 15 cents copper $840,000 per 
annum. As developments advance a second unit of 1,000 tons 
daily capacity will be built which will double the above figures 
of profit. 

“Tt is estimated that it will require $750,000 to erect the 
necessary first unit of the reduction works and that $250,000 
additional will be required for mine plant, shops, buildings, 
ete. 

“The ore deposit of the Miami Copper Company is in nature 
similar to those of the Arizona Copper Company, the Nevada 
Consolidated Copper Company, the Utah Copper Company, and 
the Boston Consoldiated Mining Company; that is, large masses 
of ore in which the copper as a sulphide mineral is disseminated 
through the rock and which readily yields a high-grade concen- 
trate by water treatment, which can be easily smelted. 

‘The mining is simple and cheap and when found these deposits 
are the most valuable as copper producers. The Miami ore, 
running 3 per cent. in copper as it does, is higher in grade than 
any of the above-mentioned properties and it will without doubt 
prove a large producer and dividend payer.” 

During the year which has elapsed since this was issued all 
hopes have been far exceeded. There are now 13,300,000 tons 
* of ore in sight and the company is erecting a plant of 2,000 tons 
daily capacity which is twice the original plan. It is hoped 
that this plant will begin operations in the summer of 1910. 
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BIsBEE DISTRICT 


In the Bisbee, or Warren, district, the internal conditions 
are essentially different from those of Clifton. This fact is suffi- 
ciently reflected by the mining costs which are at Bisbee $6 a 
ton against $2.50 or less at Clifton. Dr. James Douglas describes 
the Copper Queen mine in a paper in Vol. XXIX, 1899, Trans- 
actions of the A. I. M. E. The ore yielded, “about 7 per cent. 
copper after a rough selection in the stopes where about one- 
half the total material broken is rejected. To supplement the 
deficiency in filling the stopes, barren ledge matter from explora- 
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Fie. 7.— Sketch showing arrangement of orebodies, in Bisbee, Arizona where 
1 foot of development work opens 11 tons of ore. 


tory drifts is used. Though the timbering of worked-out por- 
tions of the mine is thus enforced, so violent is the movement 
of the ground that the timbers are dislocated or crushed to chips. 
About 30 ft. board measure of timber (from Puget Sound) is 
buried in the mine to the ton of ore extracted.” This is a ter- 
rific cost for timber. At an average price of $24 per M. delivered 
at the mine, we have on this basis 75 cents a ton for timber 
alone. From 7 to 10 tons of ore are extracted per foot of opening 
work. A large part of the exploratory openings have to be 
closely timbered, and the cost for this work is high. 

The reason for the conditions described will appear very 
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plainly from a consideration of the structural relations of the 
orebodies. Dr. Douglas says: “With regard to ledge matter 
and the oxidized ore, my own opinion is that they are the pro- 
duet of replacement and local concentration; that where there 
is ledge matter to-day there was, originally, more or less com- 
pact iron pyrites carrying a small percentage of copper; and that 
during the process of alteration not only did the ferruginous 
solutions of alumina replace the pyrites, but the copper, by a 
process of segregation akin to crystallization, was concentrated 
and collected into areas of limited size, thus constituting the com- 
paratively small bodies of oxidized ores which are disseminated 
irregularly through the very large masses of ledge matter. As 
the outline of the masses of ledge matter has never been traced, 
it is impossible to determine their actual size, but approximately 
there has been exposed above the 400-ft. level not less than 10,- 
000,000 tons of ledge matter.’”’ Since at the time this was writ- 
ten not much over 1,000,000 tons of ore had been mined above 
the 400-ft. level, it is probable that Dr. Douglas believes that 
the ores now occupy approximately one-tenth of their original 
volume; the remaining nine-tenths being now “ledge matter,” 
mainly ferruginous clay. 

Nothing could be clearer than the above description as an 
explanation of the cost factors. All the altered residual masses 
must be explored; this means that the mine development, in 
addition to the shafts and drifts necessary to reach the ore, must 
search through 10 cu. ft. of difficult mining ground for every 
cubic foot to be extracted. 

At various places in the mines large masses, like kernels, of 
original pyrites, still exist, surrounded on all sides by the “ledge 
matter.” Although workable ore is found along the periphery 
of these masses, the pyrite itself is not payable. No concen- 
trating ore has yet been found in the district. All the ore raised 
from the mines must be smelted, consequently it must be selected 
as much as possible. ; 

To sum up — there are in these mines three powerful factors 
that make for high costs: (1) A very large proportion of develop- 
ment work; (2) soft ground, requiring slow, cautious working 
and heavy timbering; (3) careful selection imposed by the neces- 
sity of smelting the whole product, thus imposing a high sub- 
sequent metallurgical cost. This is the most imperative factor 
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of all, for it can be shown that in this case lower costs at 
the expense of lower grade ores might result in frightful 
losses. To mine 4 per cent. ore for $3 a ton against 7 per 
cent. ore at $6 a ton, smelting costs remaining the same, would 
increase the cost of copper about 0.82 cents a pound, or $16.40 
a ton. 

The Copper Queen mine, unfortunately, does not publish 
its reports, and the Calumet & Arizona, the only other impor- 
tant mine at Bisbee, does not give details. The figures from the 
Calumet & Arizona reports in an accompanying table throw 
some light on the subject: 


SuMMARY OF OPERATIONS OF CALUMET & ARIZONA FOR FivE YEARS 


ere | CORB | BR ol Nella) Cait nae h oes Soe ea eas 
1904 ...... 31,638,660 | 12.562 3,974,448 $195,926 | $4,170,374| 205,807 
1905 ..... 31,772,896 | 14.923 | 4,741,484] 178,843] 4,920,327] 202,952 
1OOG Reese 37,470,284 | 17.96: | 6,729,612| 238,464) 6,968,076| 215,671 
LOOMS 2e 30,689,448 | 18.103 | 5,554,781} 210,846) 5,765,627}; 232,460 
LOOSie es .c 28,048,329 | 12.948 | 3,631,655] 234,358] 3,866,013] 265,344 
Total & Av.|159,619,617 24,631,978 $25,690,417 | 1,122,234 
No! of i 
Year eee Div. ‘Excess of Assets Men ee satire 
ning Per Ton 
19045. se egae ee 19,955 1,300,000 1,823,992 583 $6.15 
LOOSE eerie 21,737 1,700,000 == 629 6.68 
1906 Ee esereeste: 14,818 2,600,000 — 597 6.00 
LOO TES a eae 23,016 3,300,000 — 621 5.70 
1908 <erate ts cue 30,680 800,000 3,423,269 567 4.60 
100,206 9,700,000 
Copperiequivalent®. areca acme ae 166,500,000 Ib. 
Copper equivalent peritony- se eee eee eee 148 Ib. 
ApPpromimMateleaTnin gis ee meieni ieee tier $10,900,000 
Approximate ‘cost... do.1a,e0s ne $14,790,000 
Cost, per’ tori so Ts amt AR ee eee eee ee $13.18 
Cost per lb: coppers... s<krog 2 oe ee eee ee ee 8.9 cents 


Tons periit.,.development, workwear ene 11 


He 
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The first report that gives actual operating figures to any 
extent is that for the year 1908. The comparison, with the 
five-year period is interesting. The amount smelted was 265,344 
tons containing the equivalent of 113 lb. per ton, against 148 
for the five years. 


Per Ton 

Operating mines and smelters ................0005. $2,089,158 $7.87 
Curmemips COUBUIUCHIOM Gy coc 2s cieic arene + oc ors\e aye sis situe hia « 195,408 74 
palaries and @eneralexpense.. 1.0.0.2 2. .ceeancteees 32,011 12 
Iserimingsamcummaricebings ar ds mee. dinai a. se aes © 368,529 1.39 
(ORE: TUNG Ochs 5.2 otis gence eee eee eo ane - 22,964 08 
Mell repens eeu ter ha nie Sy ran srats Gx enfa.o ct wiehseins or Reks $2,708,070 $10.20 


The cost per pound copper is 9 cents. 


There is nothing to indicate the comparative cost of mining 
and of smelting except the number of men employed in each. 
The total number at the mines averaged 567, and at the smelter, 
484, It seems probable that the total cost of mining will equal 
$6 a day per man employed, this being estimated on the theory 
that the labor cost is 60 per cent. of the total, which would indi- 
cate a mining cost, including development and everything, of 
$4.60 a ton. This cost is good for Bisbee and I believe below 
the average at this mine. Smelting would cost, on this basis, 
$3.18 per ton, which seems very good. 


SUPERIOR AND PITTSBURGH 


This property is a consolidation of several others which under- 
took a bold and expensive exploration of a tract of land of 1388 
acres lying in the trend of the assumed extension of the copper 
Queen orebodies. The venture has been successful as far as 
finding ore is concerned, but has not yet become profitable. 
It is heavily capitalized, the stock issued being 1,500,000 
shares at $10 par value. That the outcome is viewed with 
confidence by the stockholders, or by the public, is proved by 
the present market value (April, 1909) for the stock of $13 a 
share. 

Operations have been carried on since the consolidation at 
a loss of $1,031,284 in three years. The output and results have 
been as follows: 
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Gold and 
19— Gees eee Copper Silver Total Value 
1906 Same 95,779 | 40,019 9,044,875 | $21,941 | $1,645,339 
UO (ttereccccts Pe LO 23,332 9,691,905 33,401 1,787,544 
£008. 2 eae 214,847 | 29,572 | 21,924,259 | 121,296 | 2,839,000 
422,336 | 92,923 | 40,660,539 | 176,638 | $6,271,883 


The equivalent of copper per ton is 100 lb. The cost per ton 
averages $17.30, and the cost per pound copper 17.3 cents. Tons 
per foot development, 44. 

A great improvement over these averages is shown by the 
report for 1908. The copper equivalent in the ore for that year 
is 108 lb., nearly equal to Calumet & Arizona for the same year. 
Here is the record: 


Per Ton 
Tongstemeltied: diye ac. orice cee weiter mie ee eens 214,847 
Minin o- anid seme tin oe aaa. Sencbe se Searetaieeen = phi ree $2,490,857 $11.60 
Current:constrictions 1... eee ee eee 30,938 14 
alariesiand: conerale.2 wes... gaeasrr ates econo 36,648 ald 
Refining sand marketing perm sei aa iersee ene 264,869 1.23 
PAGELOS nase eet sus tine n slots See sete athe iene eras aires, 84,719 40 


$2,908,031 $13.54 
The cost per pound was 12.54 cents. 


Puetps, DopGE AND CoMPANY 


A prospectus issued in December, 1908, announcing the 
incorporation of the various properties owned by this concern, 
contains all the official information issued to the public about 
them, and is given in following pages verbatim, so far as it 
relates to the copper mines. The prospectus interrupts to some 
extent the policy of secrecy heretofore maintained concerning 
the mines, but it gives no operating details. It is not possible, 
therefore, to calculate the costs with assurance. It is only pos- 
sible to make some comments on the data furnished in order to 
apply to some extent the argument developed throughout this 
volume, as to the relation of capital charges to operating charges 
and profits, 
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STATEMENT BY COMPTROLLER 


COPPER QUEEN CONSOLIDATED MINING COMPANY 


“This property consists of one hundred and thirty-five (135) 
mining claims in the Warren mining district, Cochise County, 
near the town of Bisbee, Arizona, a large smelting plant at Doug- 
las, of a capacity of 3000 tons a day, which treats the product of 
the mines of the Copper Queen Company, and for the time being 
the ores of the Moctezuma Copper Company, and does general 
custom work. The company conducts a mercantile business, 
and has large stores and warehouses in Bisbee and Douglas, and 
a branch store in Waco, Arizona, as well as other pieces of real 
estate. It also owns mining interests in other localities. 

‘For five years past the production of the mines has been as 
follows: 


MO OSeeee retin carte tte retrat: wke ater ec eaten 37,257,470 |b. 
1 ee hard Bc RIOR O CC ceckts Meir ars eaare a aaraee ete 50,151,552 Ib. 
USO Sas < Bicteg nates oe ee ee Tee aa oe Cree 64,625,955 Ib. 
TORE Rn ee. Or He,t Ses 79,219,655 Ib. 
LIGQUTE Sy BS Glorche b Bel conO pe Roe a cet ee Roe 63,341,055 lb. 

Bo tail epee tr ccveyatns roc keaton eerie Sas Aiavers 294,595,687 Ib. 


“The output of the Douglas Production Works, including pur- 
chased and custom ores, for five years past has been 363,121,911 
lbs. 

“The earnings of the company during the five years past have 
been as follows: 


IGE) ot, Con dete OGRE Ee OE oA cae $2,201 ,640.40 
ry eT eA corte ch PC et pu 2,960,659.70 
STONES “Aa oe en pen ai clot ato nee SCRE RE Cee RCN ae Nave ara 5,609,486.30 
GCOS: 5, ate th Ov Po SE Re ec ete 7,625,854.76 
HOU ed bec BO ers abo Re tod aE kare eRe 4,471,137.08 

aM et dallly, -<aieea Reo Ae ho Do big og NOC eO Te Ron eee $22,868,778.24 


“The difference between earnings and dividends is repre- 
sented by expenditure on increased plant facilities, and undis- 
tributed assets, consisting of the larger stock of coke and fuel 
necessitated by increased operations; and the accumulated stock 
of ores at the works, amounting in value to over $1,000,000, as 
well as by increased cash and increased reserves. 
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“A large portion of the company’s mining property has as 
yet been undeveloped, though situated within the recognized 
mineral zone of the district, and, owing to the difficulty of hold- 
ing up the soft, shifting ground in which the ore occurs, it has 
always been found impossible to block out ore reserves as large 
as mines of such capacity elsewhere have usually maintained, as 
nominally in sight. There is, however, at the present time as 
much ore in sight as at any other period of the mine’s history. 

“The valuation of the company’s property as of November 1, 
1908, exclusive of the mines, is as follows: 


invested: ano lanite seyen tee eee ere $4,974,866.77 
Other assets aera od ate oe eo hee eee 10,915,492.97 
ia bilities. yeewae a coach ee ee 1,275,573.40 


MOCTEZUMA COPPER COMPANY 


“This property consists of about 2500 acres of mineral ground 
in the State of Sonora, Mexico, on which has been opened the 
Pilares mine. This is in a mineralized body, oval in shape, and 
which retains approximately its dimensions between surface 
and the seven hundred foot level. It is about 1700 ft. in diam- 
eter from north to south, and 1200 ft. in diameter from east to 
west, and contains a large area of profitable ore. A narrow gage 
steam railroad five miles in length connects the mine through 
the Pilares Tunnel with the concentrating mill at the town of 
Nacozari. The tunnel itself, with its branches, is over a mile 
in length, and is large enough to allow of the railroad cars reach- 
ing through it the different sections of the mines, and receiving 
their charge from large bins excavated out of the ore. These 
bins are of a capacity of several thousand tons each, and are 
fed through chutes extending to the surface levels, the chutes 
also being excavated from the mineralized ground. 

“The quantity of what may be considered ore depends entirely 
upon the grade which it is profitable at a given price for copper 
to work, but the mine is at present opened up for an extrac- 
tion of 1500 to 2000 tons a day of ore of an average grade of 
three per cent. The daily capacity of the concentrating mill 
just completed at Nacozari is 2000 tons. At Nacozari is a well- 
designed power plant, equipped with Curtis turbines of over 4000 
horse-power, for transmitting high voltage current to both the 
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mill and the mine. For the time being it is found to be more 
profitable to convey the concentrates and rich ores by the Naco- 
zari Railroad to Douglas, Arizona, seventy miles distant, than 
to smelt them on the spot, the ores being treated at Douglas at 
the same profit to the Copper Queen Company as though they 
were custom ores supplied by an unallied customer. This fea- 
ture of the company’s operations explains the comparatively 
small quantity of supplies carried by the Moctezuma Copper 
Company as compared with the other companies. 

“The old concentrating mill, which is still intact, with its very 
efficient gas engine and gas-generating plant, which up to within 
a few months treated 600 tons of ore a day, is now out of com- 
mission, though it can be started at short notice as a supple- 
mental plant to the new mill, should this course be desirable. 

“The production for the five years past has been as follows: 


UC! wo er RRS ne A ee 10,281,970 Ib. 
TOLMER hie ee ee a ae eek 11,061,649 Ib. 
GET Oe I BA Ripe 10,160,016 Ib. 
TEC ents OS | a Rea ee ree! 12,714,726 lb. 
UP eS he. as ed a Re ee ae ane 9,640,390 Ib. 

SNE t ie» | OAS eM SO Deere ee AEs a 53,858,751 Ib. 


“The increased capacity of both the mine and the concen- 
trating mill, owing to recent improvements, is indicated by the 
fact that in May, 1908, the production was 784,892 lb. of metallic 
copper, whereas by the month of October it had reached 2,300,000 
Ib. of copper, contained in 9500 tons of 124 per cent. concen- 
trates. A production of approximately two million pounds of 
copper a month can now be maintained; and, if the market 
demanded it, this production could be increased to three million 
pounds per month. 

“The net earnings for the five years past, while the mine was 
still in a stage of development and the works were contracted, 
were as follows: 


TR ctl a Lees eee $456,524.55 
TOTTe! serena cig Be oDesk gta Re a Ee 598,992.36 
HOS A. rer 533,117.66 
CAO, <i SS OI ae Re aire coca 1,195,424.18 
TO TI Pe ee ie oes on ne hae 833,236.25 


Mp A ends esha RT ais Be $3,617,295,00 
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“The company has built and owns the whole town of Nacozari, 
and has provided it with a well-furnished library and amusement 
hall, a thoroughly equipped hospital, hotel, boarding houses, 
and schools. At the Pilares mine the company has provided 
its workmen with comfortable houses and supports a school. At 
both Nacozari and Pilares the company has large stores and 
warehouses, and conducts a profitable mercantile business. 

“The valuation of the company’s property as of November 1, 
1908, exclusive of the mines, is as follows: 


Invested in, plait qos coms seers ee $3,046 ,384.32 
Other assets® ale ee oo gaye tore ene, ee eee 944,663.08 
Tia bilitieda (ees ieacc 3 ese ee oe 347,221.22 


THE DETROIT COPPER MINING COMPANY OF ARIZONA 


“The mines of this company are situated in the Clifton dis- 
trict, Arizona, in the same beds of felspathic rock which at the 
present time are yielding the product of the Arizona Copper 
Company, the Shannon Copper Company, and certain less prom- 
inent organizations. The property owned by the company 
consists of one hundred and forty-five (145) mining claims, and 
the ore now extracted amounts to about 36,000 tons per month, 
yielding about three per cent. of copper. The bulk of the ore 
is concentrated mechanically to a grade of about fifteen per cent., 
and smelted at Morenci in the company’s own smelting works. 

“The company’s production for the five years past has been 
as follows: - 


TOOS cis, cdo ae Vie octal ae cae Seti erect arc ee 16,869,300 Ib. 


19049..2. min fen iain pei fame egies nee 16,424,394 Ib. 
1905 eleven een ete ee ae eee 14,632,117 Ib. 
1006, wil, Re wen eget ee 20,347,497 Ib. 
1907. nr kro hee ee ee ee 17,974,581 Ib. 

Total 2 fue ae es 86,247,889 lb. 


‘‘The production for the eleven months of the present year has 
increased to 21,500,000, owing in great measure to improved 
facilities for treatment. The future production with the present 
equipment can be maintained at approximately two million pounds 
of copper per month. 

“The earnings during the past five years have been as follows; 
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OQSM tere sa cies eer $c ore fone acter nist hates esee ein oct $543,456.00 
OO A papenratem Fete foweytslere ice sini Susie sisi <7 s,crerbi0.0 603,340.00 
WOME Meret thc Net ostezen spate suahers.o sav scaboreccsws 532,684.28 
MOGGERS ere ete sed Sess ore ake 5K 973,456.42 
LOO) Ueno aor RNS, Seasonal ota chess Bes als wre 814,874.11 

JNGLCUN 5. Tio ected <i tn Oe OCR tee ee $3,467,810.81 


“The company runs a large store and hotel, and owns consid- 
erable other property in the town of Morenci, besides a powerful 
pumping plant on the San Francisco River seven miles distant. 

“The valuation of the company’s property as of November 
1, 1908, exclusive of the mines, is as follows: 


HT VERVE GID: PLAT ee py ton iay even cian feeereelers ctere cers $2,158,106.00 
Othermncsetate at ses een athe kato pieces: 2,934,465.97 
Mist pilition proc cnc ict ential shu as Rae o- 149,878.48 


““The ores from the Copper Queen mines carry about twice 
‘the quantity of copper contained in those of the Nacozari and 
Morenci districts, but this advantage is offset by the higher 
cost of mining the Queen ore, owing to the character of the de- 
posits in which they occur. Moreover, as the Queen ores cannot 
be subjected to preliminary mechanical concentration, which 
raises the smelting grade of the Nacozari and Morenci ores, they 
must be subjected to furnace treatment as they come from the 
mines; hence the cost of smelting a ton of Queen ore is higher 
than the cost calculated on a ton of crude Nacozari or Morenci 
ore, as it comes from the mine previous to mechanical concen- 
tration.” 

Referring to the Copper Queen and confining attention to 
the output from the company’s own mines we get the following: 


] . Profits per | Average 
Oo Profit: . Cost 
Year Potato Dole around. «|. Relos | c 

MONSea re kee Sa 37,257,470 | 2,201,640 | 5.9 | 12.6 6.7 
1904..........:...{ 50,151,552 | 2,960,659 | 5.9 | 12.562 | 6.962 
2! te 64,625,955 | 5,609,486 | 8.7 | 14.923 | 6.223 
TOG eS rechd 79,219,655 | 7,625,854 | 9.63 | 17.96 4 8.33 
AGO TS Sohal 63,341,055 | 4,471,137 | 7. 18.103 | 11.103 
Beectreans yn 204,596,687 | 22,868,778). 7.76 -|: 15.7 8 
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The amount invested in plant is’ given at $4,974,866. Since 
it is stated above with reference to the Bisbee district, by Dr. 
Douglas that the ores of the Copper Queen average about 140 lb. 
copper per ton, an approximation that is borne out by the record 
of the neighboring Calumet & Arizona mine, it does not seem 
rash to say that the mining plant is equal to a capacity of 600,000 
tons a year, and the smelting plant to 900,000 tons a year. Aver- 
aging the two we might say the plant is such that an output of 
at least 750,000 tons a year can be taken care of. The cost of 
mining and smelting plants may, therefore, be approximated at 
$7 per ton of annual capacity. Taking into consideration the 
character of the orebodies exhibited by the remarks in the pro- 
spectus, it seems fair to calculate the amortization of plant in a 
period not exceeding fifteen years from the beginning of the 
term in question. This requires an annual instalment of 10 per 
cent. To this should be added depreciation at 6 per cent. to 
cover the current construction. Applying these figures, not the 
whole period, but to the maximum capacity reached at the end, 
we get 


HOnAMOrhizaulOnmenranner ete irk t inet et $0.70 per ton 
For depreciation.) ws 20). asec o aruyeecla cto vers 42 per ton 
EE Oba geetirds. aa Rae arate acelere, om, ae suey eMlogohas= au cuevegeus te $1.12 per ton 


Dividing this by 140 lb., the average amount of copper 
realized per ton, we get 0.8 cents per pound as the amount that 
should be added to operating charges for plant account. I am 
disposed to regard this as a minimum figure and prefer to believe 
that at least 1 cent per pound should be added for these charges. 
This would mean only $2,940,000 in five years for the use of cap- 
ital already invested and for current construction. It is to be 
presumed that the company made some profit on treating cus- 
tom ores, but as these ores must have come largely from other 
mines owned by the same group, it is not likely that such profits 
would be sufficient to alter the calculation materially. My 
estimate of costs, then, for the Copper Queen is as follows: 
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Operating Costs Capital Costs Total 
Cents Cents Cents 
OO Sates er ate eya a Gane 6.7 1 Se 
TEN creas 8 ole conte ae ees 6.96 1 7.96 
OO Sintec attics Sacas Ce fiseetins 6.22 1 lee, 
WONG a8 tere Cee eae 8.33 1 9.33 
OO ine ae ae ligt 1 12.1 
JY GTEN EG est, cs Nees 8 1 9 


It will be noted that the average is exceedingly close to that 
figured for Calumet & Arizona; and, further, that a consider- 
able rise was incident to the boom period of 1906-07. 


MoctezumMa CopprER CoMPANY 


The figures on this property are very interesting in view of 

the light they throw on the probable results to be obtained from 

the Miami, Ray, and other new properties of approximately the 
same grade and type. 


ee oe cern doa hoes 
CT ee 10,281,970 | 456,524 | 444 | 126 | 8.16 
WOOL ee Si sce sw 11,061,641 598,992 | 5.44 | 12.562 | 7.178 
GONG nee plas ke. oot 10,160,016 | 533,117 | 5.25 | 14.923 | 9.773 
BOOG eon yao 12,714,726 | 1,195,424 | 94 | 17.96 | 8.56 
BOGE so Gass: 9,640,390 | 833,236 | 9.64 | 181 | 9.46 


IVE VEATS crac oye 3. 53,858,751 3,617,295 6.7 15.3 8.6 


In this case the plant investment is $3,046,384, and the pro- 
ducing capacity is now easily 24,000,000 lb. a year. Calcula- 
ting depreciation at 6 per cent. we get an annual charge of 
$182,800 a year, equal to 0.76 cents per pound. Add this to 8.6 
and we have 9.36 cents as the dividend cost. It is very prob- 
able that with the increased tonnage now possible, the cost will 
average not over 9 cents. 

On a life of twenty years, the plant may be amortized at 8 
per cent., equal to about 1 cent per pound. The selling cost may 
then be put at between 10 and 10} cents, a figure that fully bears 
out the conclusions arrived at from other sources.' 


1See Chapter XIII. for discussion of the cost of producing copper from 
ores of approximately this grade and type. 
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Detroit CoppER COMPANY 


Neglecting the explanation of details, it appears that this 
company earned $3,467,810 from 86,247,889 lb. copper, equal 
to 4 cents a pound. The cost must have been about 11.3 cents. 
The capital invested is only $2,158,106, on which depreciation 
at 6 per cent. gives an additional cost of 0.7 cents per pound. 
The dividend cost may be calculated at 12 cents. 

In all of the above calculations I have failed to exhibit the 
copper equivalent for gold and silver contained, .because the 
amounts are not given. In most of these mines, however,- 
the value of precious metals is only 2 to 3 per cent. of the total, 
so that the figures given cannot be far astray from this cause. 


GREENE CONSOLIDATED, CANANEA, MExIco 


This company has a very large property near the Arizona 
border in the state of Sonora, Mexico. In 1906 the Greene 
Cananea Company was formed to consolidate the old Greene 
Consolidated Copper Company, and the Cananea Central Copper 
Company. The management has been completely reorganized. 

The record of the old Greene Consolidated Company was as 
follows: 


GREENE CONSOLIDATED 
Output and Dividends 
Lb. Copper Dividends 

ESOL Sag kt a eae ee ee 28,826,854 $400,000 
1008's ree erent tek 38,268,407 a 
ORY [0s aires crtucnce ns RANG cr Ser Matias 2s he 42,310,544 600,000 
ROTA: entices hr tse canines @ cide cab is Oak 55,014,339 1,200,000 
1905 4 tiene ee eee ee 63,005,848 2,800,000 
1906 SS. eal ere eee 55,943,739 1,200,000 

283,369,731 $6,200,000 


The dividends are up till March, 1907. 

It appears that up to that date the dividends, which must 
represent approximately the earnings, were equal to 2.19 cents 
per pound copper produced. If we count as copper the value 
of silver and gold produced, the earnings per pound would be 
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about 2 cents. Since in those particular years the average price 
of copper was about 14.9 cents, we may conclude the average 
cost to have been about 12.7 cents; and since at the end of the 
period it was found necessary to undertake large improvements, 
it is altogether probable that something should be added for 
depreciation. 

No estimate of the amount of ore in sight is given in the 
report for 1908. 

The report goes into the question of mining costs so thor- 
oughly and with so much good sense and poise that I quote largely 
from the statements of the general manager, Mr. L. D. Ricketts. 
It will be seen that the reduction of costs in all departments has 
been enormous. But it occurs to me to point out one or two 
reasons for accepting with a little caution the conclusion that 
the process of reduction is so firmly intrenched that further 
reductions are inevitable. 

First let me note that during 1908 the monthly tonnage 
treated was about 60,000 against nearly 100,000 in former periods. 
It is just possible that the reduced tonnage may have great 
advantages over the full tonnage in that it is secured with 
selected labor and from selected places. 

Either of these advantages may be of great consequence in 
the matter of costs, as has been pointed out in the chapter on 
the Value of Mining Property. It comes as an example of how 
costs go-down in periods of depression. 

Second, it is worth considering whether the period under 
review does not get great advantages from the reconstruction 
that preceded it. All plants were overhauled and renovated. 
It is natural to suppose that in consequence everything was in 
excellent repair — better than average. As to charging up cur- 
rent construction to operating, that is something that always 
must be done sometime — whether the cost sheets show it or 
not. There is no great virtue in doing it in this particular case 
because in this very year, outside of what was charged to opera- 
ting, there was spent on plant no less than $820,000 or 53 
cents per pound of copper produced from the company’s own 
mines. 

Furthermore, let us consider the following: At average prices 
for the last ten years (15.4 cents copper, 57 cents silver, and $20 
gold) the ore for 1908 shows the following values: 
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COPDOE satiety ae winieharen iain anteater 53.4 Ibs. = $8.22 
Sil Versa va ccstiee och leit renee eases 0923 07. = "8204 
Goldrag kasi tee tase oe ee 0.00575 oz. = 0.115 
Total tin.cVabeetonrte see ee wre 8.87 = 57.6 lb. copper. 


The costs for 1908, the lowest on record, are $5.976 per ton. 
This gives 10.37 cents per pound for the copper, or its equivalent, 
extracted. With these costs, the profit per pound is 5 cents and 
we might expect a profit, under average conditions, of some 
$2.80 per ton mined and treated. With these comments the 
following is quoted directly from the report. 


“THE CANANEA CONSOLIDATED CopPpER Company, S.A. 
AUDITOR’S REPORT 
December 31, 1908 


Earnings 
Total earnings on copper, gold and silver, and net earnings 
fromimiscellanecous revenuess . -.re-tsieierrer teeters $2,427,335.79 
Expenditures 
Total expenditures account copper, gold, and siiver.......... 1,821,029.85 
Neti prolit dor yearra csc, sa ee ee tear nrc he tee meg $606,305.94 
Sundry expenditures, including shut-down costs, etc. ........ 820,446.56 
Meficionthesyear LO0S eri atnice es eens eet iee renee $214,140.62 


REporRT OF GENERAL MANAGER 


The figures of production are for the period beginning July 
11, 1908, when operations were resumed, to the close of the 
calendar year. In reading this report I would respectfully refer 
you to my report of February 15, 1908. 


Tonnages 
Wet tons ‘domestic ore treated <> a. a-.. acuecnice eee 295,554 
Wet tons custonijore treated), 15 saint ani eee 72,088 
4 Molt) Care eee Rent tte cn Ann at Sivan Fold doo Gols 367,642 
Ratio of concentration, domestic ore milled .............. 3.12 tons into 1 


Ratio of concentration, custom ore milled ................ 4.02 tons into 1 
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Production 
Returnable fine copper in domestic bullion ................ 15,679,685 lb. 
Returnable fine copper in bullion from custom ore ......... 2,939,924 lb. 
TIGR, Sadinte'o cls Stabe SoA C os Eee oe ete aoe ae 18,619,609 lb. 
Silverunmdomestte: DUNION oo. <jicies wleversos soe oes nne s cereee c 272,651.24 oz. 
PiiverangoullionetromicustomM Ore <<... ede cess sess men 175,011.99 oz. 
pLGtalesll veneer tae hee eae sil ce a tome e getter cana’ 447,663.23 oz. 
(Cole mmmclomestiGioULTOTHs a7. A2-<, Steals. gsi ssic.se a's ervek wune aoe & 1,700.683 oz. 
Goldsnrebullrongirom, custom Ore sss... < vias fs Soa acre 1,178.150 oz. 
tears eatery Oe Pe resS et ghar alee on oh Oe 2,878.833 oz. 


RECOVERY FROM ORES 
Recovery from domestic ore and other material treated was 
as follows: 
Copper 2.652 per cent. Silver 0.923 oz. Gold 0.00575 oz. 
The value of the precious metals per ton of domestic copper 
produced amounted to $21.09. 
Development during period: January 1 to December 31, 1908: 


een tee. tra slang S ees vn Sine + OSs Soe aon aR ee 412.5 ft. 

NMI zee UEC SE Sige yet oncteslerny at shaitch tay Stator haps ob eieral Hie lopile le gions & wlbiecd 3,550.5 ft. 

Mummeicn drifts andsCrOSsCUts 2.1. 36 \-\ecin sess ery eles es em wee ss 9,388.0 ft. 

MO Cal emepiyeteeeret sm sfaclec teiserac Nira a ais vals deca oe eh acine << 13,351.0 ft. 
THe MINES 


The following statement covers the tonnages and costs of 
mining at the various mines: 


Wet Tons Total Cost Cost Ton Wet 
TerbOCIOO SMe cietertes otic coke las arses 18,465.4 | $41,549.68 $2.250 
TEE 5 Se oi ee eer 40,481.4 71,580.00 1.764 
CH SR Go Means ae nc ane aa 15,923.1 82,088.64 5.155 
Owens Sabie ae mits le coven ee ois 142,824.8 | 272,766.63 1.910 
Weta Grande: : .kelumeuacss on ate 91,901.83 | 191,992.54 2.089 
Rais Wag at Poa eae eae aac eae 309,696.0 | 659,997.49 2.131 


Tue Cost or MINING 


“The cost of mining for the total tonnage mined was $2.13 per 
wet ton. For the fifteen months ending October 31, 1907, it 
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was $3.28, and for the year 1905-1906 it was $3.85. Great credit 
belongs to the Mining Department for this showing under most 
difficult conditions. The reasons for the decreased costs are 
twofold. First, the slicing and caving system has been thor- 
oughly learned and applied to the various mines in the modified 
forms which the conditions demand. This has resulted in a 
decreased amount of timber and supplies and an increased effi- 
ciency of the men. The second reason is that the Mining Depart- 
ment has been entirely reorganized and the average pay per 
employee has been decreased by this readjustment very nearly 
20 per cent. We have, therefore, a decreased cost per man and 
an increased output per man. For the period in question the 
output per man has been increased from 1.2 to 1.6 tons, and 
this covers not only the miners but the muckers, trammers, 
blacksmiths, and in fact every employee of the mines up to and 
including the foremen. It is hard to realize the difficulties that 
have been encountered in accomplishing this, but it had to be 
done and was done. 

“Departing from facts and predicting for the future, I have 
little doubt that we will be able to maintain and improve upon 
these costs in spite of the tremendously increased amount of 
development work we propose to do, and we can look to continued 
decreases in mining costs rather than increases for some time 
to come; but in saying this I am keeping in mind certain capital 
expenditures which are exceedingly urgent. This construction 
provides cheaper compressed air and more electrical power at 
the mines. You have authorized and we are now installing an 
air compressor of 6000 cu. ft. of free air per minute capacity at 
the power house and will lay a pipe line to four of the mines and 
replace with this one machine eight uneconomical small machines. 
Since the reverberatory furnace is generating an average of over 
600 boiler horse-power we have a surplus of boilers at the power 
house and no new boilers are needed, and our power house con- 
denser is abundantly large to take care of this compressor. In 
addition to this we are now up to the limit of our electrical gen- 
erating capacity and it is essential that we should put in more 
power for the use of the mines. Mr. John Langton, consulting 
engineer, is now making a study and report on our power equip- 
ment, and is preparing specifications to be submitted to you. 
It would appear that with an expenditure of $57,000 we can 
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increase our capacity 1000 kilowatts and reduce the cost of 
generating power per kilowatt year about 15 per cent. If this 
unit is put in there is no question but that other capital expen- 
ditures will be required, because if we can change over our steam 
hoists of four of our shafts to electrically driven hoists by the 
addition of the proper motors we can abandon entirely four very 
expensive steam plants. If the program is approved and car- 
ried out it will require a total expenditure of about $120,000. 
In making this recommendation I have carefully considered the 
tremendous expenditures that we have had to make and am 
still keeping in mind the rule of recommending only expenditures 
that will pay for themselves in one year’s operations.” 


THE CONCENTRATORS 


“The Cananea ore is probably the most difficult to concen- 
trate of any copper ore in the country on account of the tre- 
mendous amount of clay, which is not only not susceptible to 
dressing, but which prevents proper settling of the fine sands. 
Our losses on this account are high and there are certain losses 
that we have proved by experiment we can recover by collect- 
ing the fine sands from the large settling tanks below the mill 
and reconcentrating them. We are now installing a vanner 
house about 300 ft. in length on the opposite side of the canyon, 
and will rehandle the fine sands from the tailings over the 40 
vanners and 10 cord tables that are being installed therein. In 
conjunction with this vanner house Mr. Cole has installed settling 
tanks of approved plan, and it includes, of course, appliances 
for conveying the concentrates to the railroad storage bins. 
Later on we propose to double the capacity of this plant. The 
preliminary installation will cost $50,000 and the additional 
50 vanners will cost about $30,000 more. 

“Tn all of these improvements we have followed the plan of 
undertaking no construction that will not pay for itself within 
a year. 

“The cost of concentration of the domestic ores was $0.94 per 
ton on account of the immense amount of construction charged 
to operations, but the result will be not only an increased saving, 
which is badly needed, our present saving being only about 
70 per cent., but we can safely see a reduction in cost to 75 cents 
per ton or under, The same care was taken in reorganization in 
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starting up the concentrator with what undoubtedly is very 
beneficial results. 


THE ReEpDucTION DIVISION 


“The average daily pay-roll at the smelter, including the 
power house, was formerly $1,823.57, and during the past six 
months it has been $763.57. The efficiency of blast in convert- 
ing has been raised from 43 per cent. to 61 per cent., and the 
efficiency of blast on the furnaces has been raised a corresponding 
amount. 

“The reverberatory ran 150 furnace days. It treated 30,275 
tons of net dry charge at a cost of $1.83 per ton, allowing a credit 
of 60 cents per ton for steam generated in the reverberatory 
boilers. This average is high because the first few months’ run 
was very much more costly than later on, and we have recently 
been smelting for about $1.37 per ton, allowing credit for steam 
generated. The cost of power has been reduced about 40 per 
cent. 

“‘T give below a table compiled from Mr. Shelby’s report, show- 
ing comparative results for the six months prior to and the six 
months subsequent to the shut-down, covering the total Reduc- 
tion Division costs per ton of ore and old secondaries treated, 
per ton of new material treated, and per ton of fine copper pro- 
duced. 


“ Repuction Division Cost CoMPARISONS 
Last six months’ operations for 1907 and 1908: 


Basis per Dry Ton 


TONS TREATED OR PRODUCED 


Ores and Concentrates New Material Fine Copper 


1907 1908 1907 1908 1907 1908 


220,446 | 164,361 | 299,620 | 217,177 11,103.288 9,295.769 
Total costs ...} $6.82 $3.86 $5.02 $2.93 $135.47 $68.47 
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MINING AND BENEFICIATING 


“Copper costs for six months of operation were as follows: 


Cross costal. Ou Cananea ..s.% ses ov aewecet $0.0992751 
Freight to New York, export tax, refining, market- 
HAA CABIINUCTESU. CLG. Senveect ous inl <toiie cian as, oly aca 0.0168642 
NGAI GORIS® gio hata cetrees aciien One ee, Caen eer $0.1161393 
Credit for value of precious metals .............. $0.0105446 
Miscellaneous revenues at Cananea.............. 0.0075206 
rane OUS0G52 
Motakicost,Om time: coppersold. fo... a... sae cee $0.0980741 
Construction not charged to operation .......... $0.0070583 
Cost including every expenditure........ hae $0.1051324 


“The yield of copper per ton of ore beneficiated given at the 
beginning of this report is misleading in that during July we 
smelted a considerable tonnage of cleanings found in tearing out 
old ore bins and other structures. The actual net yield of the 
ore beneficiated was 51.25 Ib. per ton as against 46.58 Ib. for 
the fifteen months ending October 31, 1907. Owing to the de- 
creased cost of smelting we have been able to send leaner ores 
of the Puertocitos and Elisa class to the smelter with a handsome 
margin of profit, and we have been able to smelt leaner ores 
that formerly went to the concentrator. “This has resulted in 
increasing by nearly 50 per cent. the percentage of direct smelting 
ore to the total ore mined and has caused an increased yield per 
ton. As a matter of fact, therefore, the average gross copper 
contents of the ore have not increased even as much as the figures 
above would indicate. On the other hand, the greater percent- 
age of ore smelted direct has tended to increase the total cost 
of mining and beneficiating a ton of ore, but with this increase 
the cost is more than-paid for by the increased saving of values. 

“The following is the total cost of mining and beneficiating a 
ton of ore, including every cost until the refined products are sold: 


Period Cost per Ton Tons Beneficiated 
i ee eee eee 
Piseall Year Q05—L90G)..4. 220026. esmern- $10.21 947,977 
August 1, 1906, to October 31, 1907 ...... 7.625 1,305,291 


July 11 to December 31, 1908 ..........-. 5.976 295,554 
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“The results show a decreased cost.during the six months of 
1908 of $1.649 per ton over the previous period, and a decrease 
of $4,234 over the fiscal year 1905-06. In other words, had we 
been able to mine and beneficiate the ore for the fifteen months 
ending October 31, 1907, under present conditions the cost would 
have been decreased by about $2,150,000 plus the value of the 
increased saving. 

“Tn making a careful and balanced study of the cost of mining 
and beneficiating ore two years ago the vital features were ob- 
vious. It was necessary to get cheaper mining costs, cheaper 
smelting costs, cheaper fuel, cheaper power and cheaper trans- 
portation. While we have made notable advance on the first 
four items we have been unable to obtain any adequate conces- 
sions in the matter of the heavy freight rates on fuel and sup- 
plies. We are virtually in the same location as our neighbors 
across the line when the great distance from the source of fuel, 
coke, and supplies is considered, yet we are charged rates that 
in the aggregate amount to one cent per pound of copper in 
excess of the rates paid by our neighbors, and the burden is hard 
to carry. The question is serious, yet we think fair freight rates 
would mean increased tonnages that give the highest profit to 
all concerned. 

“While predictions are dangerous, and I have in this report 
only given figures from results actually accomplished, I have no 
hesitation in saying that we shall be able to continue decreasing 
the cost of mining and beneficiation and increasing the per- 
centage of saving to a notable degree, although we cannot expect 
to make reductions corresponding to those made during the past 
year.” 


CHAPTER XII 


COPPER MINES IN VARIOUS OTHER DISTRICTS 


Tennessee Copper Company — Utah Consolidated — Mount Lyell in Tas- 
mania — Granby Consolidated in British Columbia — Utah Copper 
Company — Northern California — First National Copper Company. 


TENNESSEE CopPpER COMPANY 


ONLY one mine of importance is found in the United States 
east of Lake Superior. It is owned by the Tennessee Copper 
Company, which works several large lenses of cupriferous pyrite. 
All the ore must be smelted in the blast furnace. For ores of 
this character I believe this company does the cheapest work in 
the world. Its reports are excellent and reveal not only the 
operating costs in detail, but also the plant expenditure and the 
ore in sight. 

The external factors are favorable. Fuel is cheap and trans- 
portation to markets much less than for western mines. Wages 
are about 20 cents an hour, but I do not believe this means cheap 
labor. 

The internal factors are favorable, with the exception of the 
necessity of smelting all the ore. This is a most powerful ele- 
ment of high cost. The ore yields only 324 lb. copper to the 
ton. 

The current operating costs for 1907 were as follows: 


IN SEONTRER 222.05 Alcles A pee? 2 BTCA, Meee niches Caran rer aeren eet $1.22 
Sie lI OMT Eee fol ene ee case doaiwiens », uae se or 2.14 
NCI SUPAILIOIUC UC Se eae Pee ae ana inisii «a owelic-W) ler a oskoth lente 0.49 

CR tel ae EN eee al ce rai toes cl Soc RCS eet e isha $3.85 


To this I think should be added 21 cents a ton for the use of 
the mining plant and 47 cents a ton for the use of the railroad 
and the smelting plant, making a total of $4.53. 

In detail these costs are as follows: 
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LE SUCISTSIN STE.) Sig eS yaa aie Cee a $0.1318 
MEDI NEB OIG eUGaNi <r sis to cre fk hao, ok «lig aes eo 0.9389 
CORP ELSEECOTS aD INGE SUES ee 0.0804 
GET Ag Meads ot ieioa che ele a a 0.0851 


MOcaCUnEeMbNCOStEM ete re Afar < cforsis scars Gtec otters vas 
_ Add cost of preliminary development amortized in 15 
years at 5 per cent. interest and 5 per cent. annual amor- 
WPAN! wu 2.5 cto Stare gee S Oe PORE ecu Reece eee 
Mining plant similarly amortized ..................... 


(raneporcatiom topsmMelter uss ce pus. gst ss garelbw ss noowerte $0.1329 
JSU AARNE Soham tacue ch eee leis Cos eae nee 1.6279 
EMCI Ce LIN CLAM. DORA COTY Nya, -ge erece siisntici cia « atlas ences «8 0.0628 
CC ie el | EMR BSc Se tai ter, cis hete'ls ernie gs A osdne ae 0.0852 
(Come ulin? o's 6 ob Rese ose Ria ee eee en Ree 0.2402 


sOusseurrent smelting COSt, gt. eile eats wie ve ee es 
Add amortization of smelting plant and railway as above 
Add administration, shipping, refining and selling expenses 


GOeMGMKOUAl, Soest Bt ode wetethe aie ee ee 
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$1.2162 


0.06 
0.15 


$2.1430 
0.47 
0.49 


$4.5292 


On the basis thus figured, anything received above 12 cents a 
pound for copper in New York is applicable to dividends, and 
anything above 14 cents is net profit after allowing for the return 
with interest of money invested in the plant. These costs are 
higher than the average by from 5 to 10 per cent. The costs 
for 1907 were high on account of unfavorable economic condi- 
tions throughout the country. It should be explained further 
that in addition to the copper the sulphur is being utilized so 
that in future the property will not be wholly a copper mine. 
Its operations will be nearly equivalent to those of the Rio Tinto 


Company in Spain. 
Utan CoNSOLIDATED 


This company has mined since 1899 large deposits of cu- 
priferous pyrite at Bingham, Utah, averaging by actual recovery 
for five years 60 lb. copper, 1.33 oz. silver, and 0.104 oz. gold 
per ton. The silver and gold are worth about $2.88 per ton, so 
that with copper at 14 cents per pound there is a total metallic 
extraction equivalent to 80 Ib. copper. The ore occurs in large 
lenses or shoots in limestone. It is approximately self-fluxing, 
there being a moderate excess of iron over silica. Most of the 
mining has been done through adit levels. The mining plant is 
not extensive. The ore is delivered to the railroad over an aerial 


= 
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tramway about 12,000 ft. long. It is transported by rail about 
25 miles to the smelter. 

The external conditions are, for the Rocky Mountain region, 
good, and the internal factors, with the single exception of the 
requirement of smelting all the ore, very favorable for cheap 
work. The ore is soft, uniform, and occurs in good-sized bodies. 
The stoping is done in square-set rooms. The item of timber- 
ing must be one of the chief mining expenses. 

There is nothing in the reports to show the mining or smelting 
losses; but with this exception the reports are excellent. They 
give the stockholders in brief but sufficient outline the costs 
and financial results of the business. 

In the five years ending December 31, 1907, the costs were 
as follows: 


Costs pER Ton For Five Years, UTan CoNSOLIDATED 


Per Ton 
Mining 1260/4593 .ctoms: ave. so ceee ie Seager tere eee $1.73 
Development 1;400/000\tons \ sya aes caro sets he sete ek ee eee 0.30 
Transportation, smelting, and refining, 1,276,393 tons ....:......... 2.80 
General expense 4l-2765893' tone than cater etcetera aera 0.23 
Currentvconstruction, 102765393) tones epseiea- tera ieee eee ee eee 0.34 


Amortization at 5 per cent. interest and 5 per cent. annual amorti- 
zation of $1,232,274 invested in plant at beginning of period; this 
being sufficient to retire the investment in 15 years — proportion 
for five yGars.c i lsc uh Bae ot alee nee ain ae een ogee 0.48 
"Total Cost .2 sir Aic acc. atelier ee ee seek amc eee ea eee eae me $5.88 


Recollecting that the ore contains in copper, gold, and sil- 
ver the equivalent of 80 lb. copper to the ton, we get an average 
complete cost of producing copper of 7.35 cents per pound. This 
may be divided as follows: actual operating cost, 6.75 cents; 
allowance for return of working plant, 0.60 cents. Of course, 
everything received above 6.75 cents for copper or its equivalent 
in New York goes to the stockholders as dividends. 

The report of the Utah Consoldiated for the year 1908 exhibits 
conditions that are not comparable with certainty to those of 
former years. The smelter, which was the principal plant asset 
of the company, had to be permanently shut down on account 
of a decision of the court to the effect that its operation was in- 
imical to the agricultural interests of the Salt Lake valley. In 
1908 the ore was treated at the Garfield smelter of the American 
Smelters Securities Company, under terms that the Utah Con- 
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solidated believes to be unfavorable. Certain deductions were 
made from the metal contents of the ores under this contract. 
The exact amounts deducted are not stated. 

On the face of the returns the record for the year were dis- 
appointing. The costs were as follows: 


Per Ton 

MINAS Zi OSGOLS ee oye Serer a Were Shea ea sre h $ 461,711 $1.86 
Epx tA Gh CE KCLOPUOMIb Or ac) cyeiesece curieycte.vre a hee wid eteu bya die 73,441 .30 
MUSTOE OBRINT nS 2 oS crag a Sethe med ans ee Eee eet ake 3,869 O01 
Smeltnevand transportation ..2 0.56 ee0< + ue snd» 921,239 3.71 
Depreciation and peneraliyic... 02. oe os eh ac eeu aps vane 127,569 52 
(Cumentrconstructionie ngs. ake none dlfaaic 129,621 52 
Add refining and marketing, bullion actually produced. 120,400 48 
Mo talno Peratil ge ctr cate ieercas nin een ee siete $1,837,850 $7.40 
Goppermetaly lo xrtnscs tose. ation a ae cuseteacrat 10,648,243 
SUV GE yO Zee ee Meee ay cle «sete auton ra ei a c s 265,284 

(GOD OZ a emit sire tae tte te usp ero Bade elisa 23,441 


At the prices current during the year this equals 15,225,000 
Ib. refined copper. This is 61.4 lb. per ton. Dividing the 
operating cost of $7.40 per ton by this amount we get 12 cents 
as the cost of copper per pound. 

The ore reserves have been increased so that there is no rea- 
son to change the amortization charge of 48 cents a ton given 
above. This, on account of the diminished yield of the ore is 
now equal to about 0.8 cents per pound. Adding this we get 
12.8 cents as the selling cost of copper for the year. 

Needless to remark that this showing is disastrous and un- 
doubtedly the stockholders will await with impatience the inau- 
guration of new smelter arrangements, which, it is announced, 
will be provided by the new International Smelting Company. 


Mount LYELL 


The Mount Lyell Company operates a cupriferous pyrite 
mine and a smelter in western Tasmania. The original Mount 
Lyell deposit was a great mass of nearly pure iron pyrite con- 
taining only 0.6 per cent. copper, but a portion of it had been 
enriched near the surface. This deposit has been mined almost 
wholly from an open pit. Another mine, however, called the 
North Mount Lyell, produces a much more siliceous ore averaging 
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6 per cent. copper. This ore has to be mined underground. Dur- 
ing the last four years, which will presently be reviewed, about 
60 per cent. of the ore has come from the Mount Lyell proper 
and 40 per cent. from the North Mount Lyell. 

The external factors are probably nearly average for English- 
speaking countries. The climate is rainy, but not more so than 
Cornwall or Scotland. The mine is situated near the coast, so 
that supplies must be reasonable in cost, and transportation of 
copper, even to England, must cost less than transportation of 
western American copper to New York. 

The internal factors are, for a smelting enterprise, very favor- 
able. The ores are mined, thanks to the large proportion ob- 
tained from the open pit, for less than $2 a ton. The smelting 
is largely pyritic and the proportion of coke used in the charge 
is said to be only one per cent. 

In four years 1,690,531 tons were mined. In the same period 
the ore reserves diminished from 4,666,000 to 4,107,000 tons, 
a loss of 559,000 tons. At this rate of loss the property would 
last thirty years, but since (1) a large part of the low-grade 
pyrite which hitherto has been mined from open pits must be 
taken at greater cost from underground and, (2) there does not 
seem to be a first-class reason to believe that the rich ores of 
North Mount Lyell-can be found in the same abundance for a 
long period, it seems safer to estimate a life of twenty years as 
the amortizing period of the investment. On this basis we may 
compute the costs as follows: 


Costs PER Ton at Mount LyELu 


Mini? 1 G90 BSc toms nnn cosas ee nee ee eee $1.05 
Stripping, 16690531 Cora ky sete caeeactor tas ere een 0.26 
Developing’ 1,131,258\ tons. ..ceenis eee ee eee 0.50 

af Weyey I ccibelbay eee ner MOR ion whic aO Esc Mbine at anes a6 $1.81 
Smelting 1,698; 793tonsi sn sem: erate eee ee eee $1 78 
Converting: 16985793 stons sani te eee eee 0.34 
Railway €xpenses inva. seieuere ae oe eee Sn ee ere 0.27 
Freight.and marketing ge. fe.isne i oer aera eee 0.72 

Total for smelting, refining, and marketing..........; ee $3.11 
General.expense!1,698'795) tons. -swaes eee nee eee $0.25 


Use of plant; being 5 per cent. interest and 3 per cent. amorti- 
zation for four yearson average amount invested (£376,000) 0.35 0.60 


Total cost 
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The actual returns of metal from the Mount Lyell ores have 
been 34,210 long tons copper, 3,056,231 oz. silver, and 91,815 oz. 
gold. The extraction has been 86 per cent. copper, 99 per cent. 
silver, and 105 per cent. of the gold estimated by assay to be 
contained in the ore. There is no statement as to whether the 
ore treated is given in long tons or short tons, but it is probably 
safe to assume that the copper output is given in long tons. We 
have on this basis a recovery of 45.5 lb. copper, 1.8 oz. silver, 
and 0.054 oz. gold per ton of ore treated. The gold and silver 
are worth $2.18 per ton, at average prices. This is the equiva- 
lent of 154 lb. copper, and we may figure the metallic contents 
altogether as equal to 61 lb. copper. On this basis the cost per 
pound of copper is 9 cents. 


GRANBY CONSOLIDATED 


The Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and Power Com- 
pany, Limited, British Columbia, has mined in three years 
1,995,948 tons and treated 2,088,381 tons. The ore yielded by 
‘dctual extraction 24.2 lb. copper, 0.38 oz. silver, and 0.06 oz. 
gold per ton. The silver and gold are worth $1.42 per ton, equal 
to about 10 lb. copper. The total value, therefore, is equiva- 
lent to a little more than 34 lb. copper, and this may be taken 
as a safe basis for figuring the economic performance of the mine. 
The ore is chalcopyrite disseminated through porphyry altered 
by magnetic waters so as to form an approximately self-fluxing 
gangue. The ore will not concentrate, but is smelted in bulk. 
A large part of the mining has been done in open pits with steam 
shovels. 

This company does not issue a good report to its stockholders. 
The statement is too brief; it contains no estimate of ore devel- 
oped, nor does it give any intimation of the probable life of the 
mine. The reports give no figures about the capital invested in 
lands as distinguished from capital in equipment. On these 
accounts it is possible that the costs indicated may not do the 
property justice. 


Costs per ToN AT GRANBY 


Per Ton 

Current operating cost; mining, smelting, refining, and marketing for 
POSS SS" tons treated: c. . bsnl Cte ein gts har ee ees $3.39 
Current construction 2,088,381 tons treated ............-2...-24-- 0.36 


OPICD JOU, eile sn inn ah ge ee hoot ee cee oe adn see ess $3.75 
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Brought, fOrvond etn tea centre ee ee ee ae pets: 
Return of $14,000,000 invested in lands and equipment at 5 per cent. 
interest and 5 per cent. annual amortization; this being sufficient 

to extinguish the investment in 15 years with an output of 
SPU OM Onin tare onsnccnesiocotoddesegueongsacun boo dhumco6c 2.00 


On this basis the selling cost of copper or its equivalent in 
New York is about 17 cents a pound. 

It is stated in the reports that a maximum capacity of 3500 
tons a days, say 1,200,000 tons a year, has been provided. If 
this volume of operations can be maintained for fifteen years 
the amortization charges on the invested capital may be com- 
puted at about $1.16 per ton on 18,000,000 tons. This will 
equal 34 cents per pound copper and the total cost required to 
neutralize the investment is 144 cents per pound. The idea can 
be expressed somewhat differently, as follows: 


Cost of copper for current operation and construction per lb... 11 cents 
Profit per ton required to return capital in 15 years with 5 per cent. 
InGErests gy aioekeek ees ese Ee LO Re oe a ee 3.5 cents 


Total cost required at maximum output for 15 years to make 
the investment. justifiable, ..:. otras oe ae ee Seen 14.5 cents 


It is pertinent te remark that this is what I mean in all cases 
by amortization; but in other illustrations I have attempted to 
amortize only the capital invested in actual plant, while in the 
case of the Granby the amortization covers the entire investment 
in lands and property besides plant. 


UranH CopPEeR 


The actual production for eighteen months ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1908, was as follows, the figures being the net return free 
from all smelter deductions: 

Pounds Copper 


Copper-mietall. Wo wis can cheer ce oe ee eee ee 54,051,212 
Gold;.20/0;72) 02. equal tome cg. se nice Tee nee 3,000,000 
Bilver, 163,953°0m: equal £0)... on sas. .5 cee even en ee 665,000 

Total metallic output expressed in copper. .............--.-. 57,716,212 


Using the round number of 57,700,000 Ib. as a divisor, we may 
calculate the cost as follows: 
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Approximate 


Dollars, Per Ton Per lb. copper 
Milled 

Operation (mine and mill) .......... $2,666,284 $1.20 4.448 cents 
Mine development ................. 20,028 .O1 035 
IESYSORING! tivall oy oNaIee aha ews eaig EIA ena 121,103 .06 .210 
nei elt oMiOrer ees a yekit.tase cece ooo: 658,754 32 1.142 
Treatment and refining ............ 1,806,659 85 3.131 
UPC OM CUCM AN Rete ts oe Ses Sh nye ss 7,588 —_ 0.012 

Rotalvoperatingy 6. foc ee. A $5,280,416 2.47 9.134 
Add depreciation, 6 per cent. of plant 

AOE in eo BRIA Boer Se ancl ae 387,000 0.12 0.670 

MR otaltcoshiegtees yceinsncric: or. 3y3k $5,667,416 2.59 9.804 


The cost does not correspond to that reported by the com- 
pany because, instead of deducting the gold and silver from the 
cost of copper, as the company does, I adopt the more logical 
method of calculating an equivalent for the gold and silver in 
copper metal and charging against the sum thus obtained the 
total costs. The addition of depreciation is absolutely essen- 
tial. It is a matter of experience in such plants that about 6 per 
cent. must be allowed for renewals and changes that usually have 
the appearance of new construction. 

Furthermore, in a theoretical calculation of complete costs 
we must add the amortization of the plant. In this case there 
is a guaranteed life of twenty-five years. This means that the 
capital will be retired with 5 per cent. interest by an annual 
instalment of 7 per cent. Now the total capital required for 
this business, outside of the cost of the land (which was prob- 
ably nominal), averaged almost exactly $5,741,000 on which the 
instalments for eighteen months would equal $592,805, equal to 
a trifle over 1 cent a pound. Add this to the 9.8 cents obtained 
above and we get 10.8 cents as the actual cost of copper to 
date. 

Looking to the future it is not necessary to include the amor- 
tization in the calculation of dividends. It is, however, a vital 
necessity in calculating the cost at which the mine can sell 
copper, for if the owners were to sell copper, to take this exam- 
ple, at say 104 cents, because they calculate an operating cost 
of 9.8 cents, they would be in a fool’s paradise. They would 
be losing part of their capital; burdening themselves with the 


» 
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conduct of a vast business for less real return than they could get 
for their money by buying gilt-edged bonds and doing nothing. 

But we must remember that the period we have reviewed is 
the first eighteen months of the mine’s history. It is entirely 
likely that the mine will be worked out with an annual produc- 
tion averaging 75,000,000 lb. The managers believe that oper- 
ating costs will be under 8 cents, which will change to 8.5 on the 
basis I have used. Let us agree to that and add an annual 
depreciation charge of $300,000. Let us say further that the 
capital employed will rise to a net total of $8,000,000. We shall 
have then the following costs: 


(Operatin on’, ~ 75 Sar iecuiaeere nano cet he eA eee ree? 8.5 cents 
Depreciati Ory & ..cu. sutetersts ai abe Seioe ale hoyet ioe nen eet 4 cents 
AMOorti Za tio aera aire PAP Pe rainy Oa tOey 8 8 cents 

Total. cost secu cock cre oelstot eectach ete ok ete 9.7 cents 


This means that 8.9 cents is the dividend cost and 9.7 cents 
is the metal selling cost. 

Owing to the great prospective importance of the type of 
mine that it represents, and also because it is an example of a 
good report to stockholders, I have thought best to reproduce 
here almost the whole report of the Utah Copper Company for 
the period of eighteen months ending with the year 1908. This 
report shows better than any other statement I have seen, mat- 
ters that occupy the attention of the management, the equip- 
ment, and plants required, and the conduct, in general, of such 
an enterprise. 

The problem involved is to take a disseminated ore containing 
2 per cent. copper in the form of chalcocite from a very large 
deposit, concentrate it with a saving of 70! per cent. into one ton 
for every twenty-two tons mined, the concentrate running over 
30 per cent. in copper. The company does not smelt its own 
ores, but has it done by contract by the Garfield plant of the 
American Smelter Securities Company. 

The following report is by the general manager, Mr. D. C. 
Jackling: 


' These figures are not being realized. The actual yield of refined copper 
does not seem to be over 20 lbs. per ton. This fact may invalidate my conclu- 
sions as to the cost of copper from this type of deposit. See Chapter XIII. 
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“Utan Copper Company 
December 31, 1908 
Income Account 


54,051,212 lb. copper at .1336 cents ..... :.. $7,222,406.85 
Debit difference in copper settlement for the 

Period COUGH pends eek cma oe horas 87,639.06 
Net price applying for the year’s sales, .1320 .. $7,134,767.79 
20,072.18 oz. gold at $20.00 per oz. ........ 401,443.60 
163,952.87 oz. silver at 54.76 cents ......... 89,780.33 
Shipments of ore other than concentrating ... 37,877.38 
Rents TECOLVEC Me are fo eee oS Oe ote hess S 9,300.90 


Interest, freight, refunds, sale of power, etc. . 9,399.36 


(OPO TOSI mis otal ee ee ee Ea ee _.. $2,666,284.44 
Mine development ....... SOSVREIE PRON «Uae & SPR 20,027.80 
Prepaid expense — ore stripping ............ 121,103.20 
Birei rh troneoncwe tty ee a rere Techn ros Stes 658,754.14 © 
Treatment and refining... ochiacGle ccc’ = 1,806,658.52 
State of New Jersey, Annual License Tax .... 4,005.90 
Extraordinary tailings expense, Bingham 
(OVER NY (Brae Pe Ee Ono Oncaea tere 3,581.98 
—__ $5,280,415.98 
Net profits for period «22... eee ace ees $2,402,153.38 
Hvterest OM WOME arses a ster fe cree cle ceye ce claves sh $40,755.00 
Pyiyickendss paride e.g cactus coats = eats isieuene eee erates 696,387.50 
Pes 737,142.50 
Net surplus for 18 months ended Decem- 
SEERA OOS er ee tee laithie sx cease Se, 5 deaiess $1,665,010.88 
“Uran Copper CoMPANY 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
July 1, 1907, to December 31, 1908 
Receipts 
Er almeen amma dirdatlyal wl 90 finer: ere age rajares st alou<ts: 950s «08 ole. igtavernteee $35,802.68 
, § Issuance of 214,150 shares at $10.00 per share ........ .. 2,141,500.00 
aaa on sale of 214,150 shares at $10.00 per share ... 2,141,500.00 
ec eivederromcaleroleDODUS |syraiae svc eis aRlsrads.< oie cieye ene nae 1,500,000.00 
ee em IC Gaile sheen Seine Dg Fee ee be Rice Fae ss 308,452.40 
iChentes) Micnig Colinive Cem oA. no eng5en00 + ome deuor DoCM our 991,899.06 
Net surplus for period ........--- +. eee sees eee eet e eee eee _1,665,010.88 
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$7,682,569.36 


$8,784,165.02 


1 These items cover conversion of $4,283,000.00 par value bonds converted 
into stock at $20.00 per share. 
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Disbursements 

Additions to property acquired ..........ee sees eee sceneries $99,972.41 
Cost of developing and equipment of mine ...........++++++ 253,417.41 
Prepaid expense — Ore .,.0. 21.2225 +s ers se eres e rns 624,453.02 
Garfield mill and power plant....:.......++++2+++e+eeeeees 840,231.99 
Gartield) ore reserves aie otic on aoreteete ale aie iattelia'a- = ote) alte 5,244.05 
Aceounits receivable. sara a ded three aire cies saat seiner oere ater tetas 3,961.50 
General treasureruiesn ceeie sett tain core eee ue oe eke Deaton 422,216.33 
Stores on hand, supplies, copper in transit, etc. ............. 2,057,890.93 
Fiveibonds redeemedicim cachtr meni ra setae acter saieierte tester? 5,000.00 


Retirement of $4,283,000.00 par value bonds by issuance of 


StOCIS co Haase heaton iitec ere Foe bara ie Re aCe 4,283,000.00 
Cash int banks} .tiaincctane oe attire season ee eee ee wee eee 188,777.38 
$8,784,165.02 
“COMPARISON OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
June 30, 1907, and December 31, 1908 
Assets 
June 30, 1907 Dec. 31, 1908 Decrease Increase 
Cost of property 
acquired ..... $5,762,572.00} $5,971,138.82} — $208,566.82 
Improvements as 
follows: 
Garfield mill and 
power plant ..| 3,164,786.87} 4,005,018.86 — 840,231.99 
Copperton plant ~ 108,594.41 — $108,594.41 = 
Mine surface equip- 
MeUteae aes a 57,298.24 310,715.65 — 253,417.41 
Prepaid expense — 
Ore heat 212,467.68 836,920.70 — 624,453.02 
Garfield ore  re- 
Serves s.deawas 5,244.05 5,244.05 
Outside invest- 
ments at cost: 
Garfield Improve- 
ment Co...... 40,000.00 40,000.00 — — 
Garfield Water 
COM ase nro 100,000.00 100,000.00 — — 
Accounts receivable 90,580.44 117,623.14 — 27,042.70 
Sinking fund ..... 23,081.20 — 23,081.20 — 
Storehouse supplies 
and fuel ..... 73,255.71 289,271.59 — 216,015.88 
Equity in copper in 
LHRH Soin og 6 c 425,597.97|  1,275,573.96 — 849,975.99 
Cash in banks .... 35,802.68 188,777.38 — 152,974.70 


$10,094,037.20 


$13, 140,284.15 


$131,675.61 


$3,177,922.56 
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Liabilities 


Capital stock out- 
standing ..... $5,118,000.00) $7,259,500.00 = $2,141,500.00 

First mortgage 
bonds out- 
standing ..... 2,964,000.00 176,000.00) $2,788,000.00 — 

A.S.&R. Co. (treat- 
ment and refin- 
ing charges not 
yet due ...... 47,991.26] 342,698.47 ss 294,707.21 


Accounts payable . 18,887.36 37,402.35 — 18,514.99 
Sinking fund (not 

yet due).....2 16,681.60 -— 16,681.60 — 
Hospital fund .... = 11,911.80 == 11,911.80 
Due to General 

Treasurer... 422,216.33 — 422,216.33 — 


Surplus (amount 
received above 
par from sale 


of stock) ..... 918,000.00} 3,059,500.00 — 2,141,500.00 

1 Balance Net 
OUTpPlUS Gs as 588,260.65] 2,253,271.53 —— 1,665,010.88 
MAta Der cen sis $10,094,037.20|$13, 140,284.15] $3,226,897.93/$6,273, 144.88 


1 Income — Net surplus from Copperton Experimental Plant 


[rar fbiaterctO SIRS TOV 2 Ale tente cece Merete cone reir $588,260.65 
Net surplus for 18 months ending December 31, 
OOS ew eer cis, RII ane tons. 37 oie adeno eee ens oa HINS Sie 1,665,010.88 


$2,253,271.53 


OPERATIONS AT THE MINES 


‘Development. — In the last annual report it was stated that 
the underground developments, on December 31, 1907, amounted 
to approximately 90,000 linear feet of workings. Since that time 
we have driven more than ten miles of tunnels, drifts, and raises; 
but, at the same time, we have destroyed a very large percentage 
of our underground workings, partially by stoping operations 
in connection with our underground mining, but more largely 
as the result of the operations of steam shovels over areas that 
had been previously blocked out by tunneling and drifting. The 
areas containing these workings have, to a certain extent, been 
dug out by steam shovels, but have to a greater extent been caved 
by heavy blasting incident to steam shovel work, so that they 
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are not now accessible. As a result of the destruction of both 
old and new workings in the manner above described, we have 
not now to exceed approximately twenty miles of openings 
available for use in underground methods of mining, or access- 
ible for inspection. * 

“References to the map of the company’s mining - property 
appended to this report will show the additional area of fully 
and partially developed ore resulting from the underground work 
during the period. In the report for the year ending June 30, 
1907, the statement was made that the developed and partially 
developed area amounted to seventy-two acres. Developments 
since then have resulted in extending this area about eight acres, 
so that now the known ore area, fully and partially developed, 
is approximately eighty acres. The ore thicknesses and values 
of this additional territory are, generally speaking, similar to 
those described in the former report, so that the new develop- 
ments have resulted in additional ore reserves to the extent of 
about 8,000,000 tons, or at a rate during the period of over three 
times the rate at which ores were extracted for reduction. The 
net result of the developments we have made during the period 
has been that fully developed ore remains approximately as 
stated in our last annual report, viz., 20,000,000 tons, as the area 
of this class of ore has been increased to an extent that will more 
than offset the quantity of ore mined. 

“The two classes of partially developed ore, described in the 
former report, have been increased in the aggregate to the extent 
of approximately 8,000,000 tons, as above stated, so that we 
now estimate 60,000,000 tons in these two classes of reserves. 
In other words, of fully developed, partially developed and 
reasonably assured ore, the total amounts to about 80,000,000 
tons. Of this total tonnage, 65,000,000 tons can be classed as 
of the better or normal grade, averaging about 2 per cent. copper, 
and 15,000,0000 tons as of the lower grade, approximating 14 
per cent. copper. In addition to this, we have the lower zone, 
as described in the previous annual report, the average value of 
which has been indicated to only a limited extent by diamond 
drilling, but which is estimated to contain a minimum of 40,000,- 
000 tons that will probably average 14 per cent. In discussing 
the above quantities throughout, consideration should be given 
to the fact that the stated figures include the quantities of ore 
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mined during the fiscal period. This would amount, in percent- 
age, to approximately 3 per cent. of the above erbed three 
Cees of ore aggregating 80,000,000 tons reserves. 

“All the development done during the period has been on the 
easterly end of the property’ and on both sides of the canyon, 
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Fia. 9. — Property of Utah Copper Company, Bingham, Utah. 
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Fie.10. — Cross-section of Utah Copper Company’s Mine, Bingham, Utah. 
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but the larger part of it has been on the south side of the canyon, 
in the southeasterly portion of the company’s territory. The 
ore-bearing area is still being extended in that direction. 
“Stripping. — Stripping operations since their commence- 
ment, in August, 1906, have resulted in the removal of 1,705,322 
cu. yd. of capping. Of this amount, 1,335,233 yd. have been 
removed during the fiscal period under discussion. During the 
first six months of the fiscal period, 367,950 cu. yd. were removed; 


4h t 


Fic. 11. —Steam shovels at work in pit of Utah Copper Company, 
Bingham, Utah. 


during the second six months, 446,460 cu. yd. were removed, and 
during the last six months of 1908, 520,823 cu. yd. were removed. 

“The total area over which stripping operations have been 
conducted to date is 19.7 acres. The average thickness of cap- 
ping, as disclosed by these operations, remains the same as that 
stated in our last annual report — approximately 70 ft., corre- 
sponding to 113,000 cu. yd. per acre. The total amount removed 
is, therefore, equivalent to stripping of approximately 15 acres, 
and, at the present time, the actual area completely stripped is 
slightly in excess of 7 acres. 
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“The average cost of stripping, throughout the entire opera- 
tions from their beginning in 1906, has been approximately 32 
cents per cubic yard; this cost covering only the removal of cap- 
ping and its conveyance to available dumping ground. Apply- 
ing this cost to the average thickness of stripping removed and 
ore uncovered, the cost per ton of ore uncovered is somewhat 
less than 4 cents. Stripping operations have been more expen- 
sive and difficult in the past than they will be in the future, on 
account of the very limited area upon which the shovels could 
work and the expensive tracks it was necessary to build in start- 
ing these operations in the narrow canyon. As we develop more 
room, the rate at which shovels can operate will be increased, 
and the cost of shoveling correspondingly reduced; but the ex- 
pected decrease in the actual cost of loading the material will 
probably be offset by the increased cost of hauling the waste 
material for greater distances, so that it may be expected that 
our stripping costs will remain about the same as in the past. 

“Since the last annual report, we have secured by purchase 
and lease the surface rights of about 120 acres of ground, outside 
of our own property, for dumping purposes. Of this total area, 
75 per cent. was acquired by purchase and the remainder by 
lease. The total dumping capacity of this surface amounts to 
6,330,000 cu. yd., or the equivalent of the capping overlying 56 
acres of ore, using the average thickness of 70 ft. so far deter- 
mined. As a matter of total capacity, the ground already se- 
cured will be more than is necessary to accommodate any amount 
of capping that we will wish to deposit in this vicinity, for the 
reason that plans are now under way to dispose of the capping 
in another and profitable manner, as will be hereafter referred 
to in this report. a 

“Mining. — Of the total ore mined during the fiscal period, 
33.2 per cent. came from underground, and 66.8 per cent. from 
steam shovels. During the first six months of the period, the 
percentages were 39.6 per cent. from underground, and 60.4 per 
cent. from shovels. During the following six months, the per- 
centages were 34.6 and 65.4, respectively. During the six months 
ending December 31, 1908, the percentages were 28.7 and 71.3. 
During the last three months of 1908, the percentages of under- 
ground and steam shovel ore were 25 per cent. and 75 per cent. 
respectively. These figures are given to indicate the gradual 
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decrease of underground mining; or, more properly, the steady 
increase in the quantity of ore mined by steam shovels. 

‘The’ increase in the volume of ore mined by steam shovels 
is reflected directly in a corresponding decrease in our mining 
costs. The average cost of both steam shovels and underground 
ore for the first six months’ period above described was 43 cents; 
for the second period, it was 35 cents; for the third period, 30 
cents. The average costs stated cover, respectively, the total 
costs of every nature at the mine, including development, as 
well as their proper proportions of all general and fixed charges, 
such as office expenses, taxes, and insurance. The average costs 
for the entire period, as applying to the two different methods 
of mining, were 664 cents per ton for all ore mined underground 
and 193 cents per ton for all ore mined by steam shovel —a 
saving in favor of the steam shovel method of 47 cents per ton. 

“As has been previously stated, the cost of removing the cap- 
ping from a ton of ore, as shown by our entire experience in the 
past, amounts to approximately 4 cents. The net difference in 
favor of the steam shovel method, therefore, becomes 43 cents 
per ton; this applying to practically all the steam shovel mining 
we have done, as we only mined a few thousand tons by steam 
shovels before July 1, 1907. 

‘From the beginning of stripping operations to date, the equiv- 
alent of 15 acres of ore has been stripped, and the total cost of 
all this work has been about $550,000. It is proper to add to 
this, however, a proportion of the cost of grading and laying rail- 
way tracks about the property and to our dumping grounds for 
the disposition of capping. The total net cost of such tracks, 
and of all other construction incident to stripping operations 
up to date, including general expenses, has been, after crediting 
retirement fund, approximately $285,000. If we charge all the 
proper proportion of general expenses and 20 per cent. of all 
the construction costs to the stripping operations, the total cost, 
to date, becomes about $690,000. It would not be proper to 
charge more than 20 per cent. of these construction costs to the 
stripping already done, because less than that percentage of the 
area for which these facilities were provided has been stripped. 
The 43 cents per ton saved on ore mined during the fiscal 
period by steam shovels, as against what it would have cost to 
mine the same quantity of ore from underground, amounts to 
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approximately $695,000. It therefore appears that had we 
charged the entire cost of all our stripping operations, from the 
‘date of their inception in 1906 up to the present time, against the 
steam shovel ore recovered in eighteen months only, it would still 
have been more economical to mine by the steam shovel method 
than by the underground method; or, considered in another way, 
we have stripped 15,000,000 tons of ore, and have mined only 
slightly more than 10 per cent. of that quantity with steam 
shovels, but the entire cost of stripping the total quantity of ore 
could be charged against the mining of one-tenth of it and still 
the result would show the steam shovel method of mining our 
ores to be the more economical. 

“Our costs of steam shovel mining will decrease, rather than 
increase, in the future, and it is consequently quite evident that 
our best interests lie in decreasing as rapidly as possible the scope 
of underground mining and correspondingly increasing our 
steam shovel output. It will be necessary, for some years to 
come, to do some underground work, but we will probably be 
mining fully 90 per cent. of our ore with steam shovels by the 
end of 1909, and the underground method, as applying to any- 
thing but the development and mining of isolated, and compar- 
atively small, bodies of ore, will be gradually, and as rapidly as 
possible, discontinued. 

“Up to the present time, surface mining operations have been 
seriously hampered by our inability to secure from the company 
transporting our ores to the mills an adequate and regular sup- 
ply of cars, such as to enable us to continuously and most eco- 
nomically operate our ore shovels. Our surface workings have 
been developed to such an extent that by the end of 1909 we 
should have no difficulty in producing regularly 10,000 tons per 
day, if an additional unit to the Garfield plant should be decided 
upon, thus bringing our milling capacity up to the tonnage stated. 
In the meantime, we could increase our output gradually to the 
extent of supplying tonnage for the sections of the new unit as 
rapidly as they could, in all probability, be completed. 

“The ores that have been mined up to date by steam shovel- 
ing have not been as high grade as the normal average of the 
property, because of the necessity of including with them con- 
siderable quantities of the partially oxidized and lower grade cap- 
ping. Before steam shovel operations were begun, some parts 
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of the area where we are now working were mined out for a thick- 
ness of 20 to 40 ft., along or below the dividing plane between 
capping and ore. As this mining was done by caving, the cap- 
ping settling into the stopes increased the irregularity of the 
line between ore and capping, and made it impossible to keep 
the underlying ore as clean as we would have otherwise been 
able to do. Moreover, aside from this occurrence, which has 
ageravated the condition, the dividing line between ore and cap- 
ping is naturally very irregular, and it is impossible to entirely 
remove all the oxidized material without wasting some good 
ore. It is therefore necessary to continue taking some of this 
low-grade material into the ore, until such time as the first cut 
from off the top of the ore has been removed over a considerable 
area; in fact, this condition will always apply to newly stripped 
areas. This feature is the only one of disadvantage that we have 
encountered in steam shovel mining, but, in the long run, there 
will be advantages which will very much more than offset it — 
the principal one being that by this method of mining our opera- 
tions will slowly, but gradually, become more economical, and, 
in the end, we will have recovered 100 per cent. of our ores; 
whereas, by any other method of mining, it would be impossible 
to avoid losing a considerable percentage of them. 

“KH quipment. — Since our last annual report we have added 
to the mine equipment two steam shovels, making eight in all; 
two locomotives, making seventeen in all; and have extended 
our railroad tracks for mining and stripping purposes to a total 
of 9.2 miles. During the year 1909 we shall add to our present 
equipment at least one more shovel and two more locomotives, 
and shall construct about 6.8 miles of additional standard gage 
railway for handling capping. 


OPERATIONS AT THE MILLS 


“Garfield Plant. —In our last annual report, it was stated 
that four sections of the Garfield plant were in commission. 
Four additional sections were started — one each in the months 
of August, September, November, and December, 1907; and the 
remaining four, one each in the months of March, April, July, and 
November, 1908. During the fiscal period there was in opera- 
tion the equivalent of 8} sections for the entire period, or about 
71 per cent. of the plant. However, the difficulties experienced 
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in obtaining tonnage for the plant, principally through the lack 
of proper transportation facilities and service, resulted in our 
only being able to provide 77 per cent. of the rated capacity 
of that part of the plant prepared for continuous operation, as 
above stated, or about 55 per cent. of the capacity that the plant 
is now, and has been since November, 1908, prepared to handle. 
Had we been able to secure tonnage, the sections of the plant 
could have been started up more rapidly and the entire plant put 
in commission at an earlier date. 

“Copperton Plant. —'The Copperton plant also suffered from 
a deficiency of tonnage, but not to the extent that applied to 
the Garfield plant, partially for the reason that it is closer to the 
mines. Of the total tonnage treated at both mills during the 
period, 83 per cent. went to the Garfield mill and 17 per cent. to 
the Copperton mill. 

“‘ Production. — The total gross output of copper at both plants 
for the period was 56,895,998 lb. of copper contained in concen- 
trates, resulting in a net production of 54,051,212 lb. after smelter 
deductions were made. The concentrates produced also con- 
tained 182,160 oz. of silver and 20,072 oz. of gold. The average 
grade of concentrates for the period was approximately 27 per 
cent. 

“Of the total gross production of copper above mentioned, 
43,873,918 lb. were produced in the twelve months of 1908, this 
being 77 per cent. of the total for the period. Dividing the eigh- 
teen months into periods of six months, the respective produc- 
tions were as follows: 


Pounds Per Cent. 
July 1 to December 31, 1907 ............- 13,022,080 23) 
January UstotWunersOy lOOStymaaseeee 20,096,329 35. 
July 1 to December 31, 1908 .>........... 23,777,589 52. 
Totalt .% dactn aos ee ere ee 56,895,998 100 


“Had we been able to secure throughout the period the full 
capacity of the 71 per cent. average of the Garfield plant that 
was in operation, we would have produced at that plant alone 
approximately 62,000,000 Ib. — a total, for both plants, of about 
71,000,000 Ib. for the period; or an average of nearly 4,000,000 
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Ib. per month. If our entire Garfield plant, which is now in 
operation, could be supplied with its capacity of 6000 tons per 
day, and its operation should result in the same percentage of 
recovery we have experienced in the period under discussion, and 
upon the same grade of ore, the output for both plants would be 
at the rate of 96,000,000 lb. for eighteen months, or an average 
of 5$ million pounds per month, corresponding to a production 
of 64,000,000 lb. per annum. This is what we may expect to 
do in the immediate future, provided transportation for the 
required tonnage can be supplied; in fact, we can do somewhat 
better than this on the same grades of ore, if we can have trans- 
ported all the tonnage needed, as the Copperton plant can also 
take more tonnage than it has been receiving in the past. 

“Tt is to be remembered that the results of the period under 
discussion have been achieved on an ore containing 4 lb. less of 
copper per ton than the average normal contents of our ore. In 
addition to this, because of the low grade and oxidized mate- 
rial that has been taken into the ore through contamination of 
the steam shovel output by capping, the ores have contained an 
average of fully 5 lb. of their copper contents in oxidized min- 
erals, of which only indifferent percentages could be recovered. 
Both the grade of ore and the percentage of copper recovered 
will improve gradually as cleaner ore is procurable, as a result 
of the extension of completely stripped areas. 

“Cost of Production. — The average price applying to our 
sales of copper for the entire period was 13.2 cents. The average 
cost per pound was 8.85 cents, this being based upon the net 
pounds of copper resulting after smelter deductions and allow- 
ances were provided for, and including all expenses of transpor- 
tation, refining, and disposition of the metal. 

“The deficiency of tonnage, as applying particularly to the 
Garfield plant, has resulted in the cost per pound of copper being 
fully a cent higher than it would have been had we been able to 
secure full tonnage for even the 71 per cent. of the plant averag- 
ing in operation. As formerly stated, we were only able to mill 
77 per cent. of the capacity of the portion of the plant in opera- 
tion. The additional 23 per cent., which we were unable to 
mill, owing to the transportation difficulties before mentioned, 
could have been treated at little or no additional cost for labor, 
and, in fact, not so great a cost per ton, because a shortage of 
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ore involves us in more expensive methods of handling it through 
our ore bins. We therefore would have saved the milling 
labor cost on this additional tonnage, which amounts to more 
than one cent per pound of copper produced. If both plants 
could have been operated at their fullest capacity, a still greater 
reduction would have been made in the per pound cost. Our 
other costs would not have increased in direct proportion, as, 
for instance, the mine, if it had been able to load ore continuously, 
could have done so at a considerably decreased cost per ton. 

“Capacity of the Garfield Plant. — We have been able to oper- 
ate the Garfield plant at full capacity only for short periods since 
it was completed, on account of our inability to transport the 
tonnage. For a few days at a time, however, we have demon- 
strated that it can handle continuously a greater tonnage than 
its rated capacity. This determination has also been checked 
by the capacity of the individual sections, which have proven 
themselves capable of treating more than their rated tonnage. 
No difficulties have been experienced in the operation of the 
plant, and no changes, other than in the way of unimportant 
details, have been found necessary. Considering the quality of 
ore we have been reducing, its operation has been, and is, en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

“ Power Plant. —The construction and operation of our own 
power plant, to provide power for the entire enterprise, has proven 
of great advantage and economy in many ways. We are assured 
of a constant and uniform supply of power for continuous opera- 
tion at all points, and the cost of power at the Copperton plant 
and at the mines at Bingham has been very much reduced over 
that applying formerly, when power was generated at Copperton 
for the operation of that plant and purchased from others for 
the operation of the mine. As stated in our former annual 
report, the power plant at Garfield has a greater capacity than 
is necessary for the operation of our milling plants at their pres- 
ent capacity, and it will therefore be unnecessary to provide 
additional power in connection with another 3000-ton unit at 
the Garfield plant when such addition is made. 

“Water Supply. — Up to the present time, the springs owned 
by the company, adjacent to the Garfield plant, have produced 
ample water for any tonnage we have handled, and it is believed 
that they will furnish sufficient for the full capacity of the plant, 
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without making it necessary for us to resort to the use of our 
proportion of the water we are entitled to take from the Gar- 
field Water Company. We therefore have demonstrated con- 
clusively that our total water supply will be ample for very much 
greater tonnage than we are now prepared to mill. 

“Transportation. — A number of references have been made 
in this report to the difficulty we have experienced in securing 
adequate transportation facilities, as provided for under our 
contract with the Rio Grande Western Railway Company. Our 
losses, and the disadvantages under which we have operated, as 
a result of the failure on its part to give us the desired and neces- 
sary service, have been greater than would be indicated by the 
direct deficiency in tonnage that we desired to mine and mill, 
but which the railway company was not prepared to transport, 
for the reason that the tonnages that have been delivered to the 
mills have been handled at a disadvantage and at an extra cost. 
We have used every effort to induce the railway people to give 
us better service, but, so far, without very much encouraging 
result, and we have, therefore, located and surveyed a line for 
a railroad of our own between the mines and mills. This loca- 
tion is shown on the appended map of the Bingham and Garfield 
territory. Negotiations are now pending, which, if consum- 
mated, will relieve the situation, and give us the transportation 
facilities we require. If these negotiations fail, I recommend 
that construction be commenced on our own railway at an early 
date. 

“General Remarks. — In a former portion of this report, ref- 
erence was made to a proposed method of disposing of capping. 
We have found that the 1,705,322 cu. yd. of capping so far re- 
moved from our orebodies average not quite 1 per cent. copper. 
Experiments conducted some years ago, and since verified, demon- 
strate that the larger part of this copper is contained in such 
forms as can be extracted by a simple leaching process. 

‘Ag goon as weather conditions will permit, an open-air plant, 
of moderate capacity, will be constructed at the Garfield mill, 
and the proposed metallurgy of this material demonstrated on 
a fairly liberal working scale. If this experiment proves that 
our former results along this line of investigation are reliable, 
it is proposed to build a very large leaching plant in which to 
treat, along the general lines suggested, the capping removed 
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from the property. The chemicals necessary in the proposed 
method of treatment should be produced cheaply, as a by-product, 
at any of the smelters adjacent to Salt Lake City.” 


NoRTHERN CALIFORNIA CopPpER MINES 


During the last twelve years a considerable output of copper 
has been obtained in Shasta County from a number of pyrite 
deposits that are described as occurring in zones of intensely 
crushed granitic porphyries. The pyrite masses have been 
considerably enriched by the leaching of copper from the upper 
portions and the deposition of it in a lower part of the same 
deposit. It is to be inferred that the original pyrites, below the 
zone of enrichment, are pretty low grade, probably too low in 
many cases to be payable. The following description of the 
industry is copied from the report on the “Production of Copper 
in 1907,” by L. C. Graton of the U. 8. Geological Survey. The 
output of copper for that year is stated at 28,000,000 lb. 

“The ores smelted in 1907 yielded approximately 3 per cent. 
of copper. The yield per ton in gold was about $1.30 and in 
silver 2.1 oz., or $1.40, which combined are equivalent to 4.5 
cents per pound of copper. In the aggregate several million tons 
of ore are blocked out in the mines of the Balaklala, the Bully 
Hill, the Mammoth,.the Mountain, and the Trinity companies. 
The limits of these orebodies are now pretty well defined, and it 
is doubtful if new bodies can be discovered as rapidly as the pres- 
ent ones are exhausted. The first large body to be worked in 
the district, that at Iron Mountain, is now nearly worked out, 
and in spite of the fire which has been burning for several years 
practically all the ore will be extracted. 

“Most of the orebodies thus far discovered are developed by 
workings not more than 500 ft. deep, but the Great Western 
workings, in the Afterthought district, exceed this depth, and in 
the Bully Hill district the lowest level is about 900 ft. below the 
outcrop. Owing to the rugged topography, tunnels afford easy 
access to the orebodies, but in a few places winzes from these 
tunnels are required. Open cutting is employed in part at the 
Balaklala and the Afterthought mines. Water is not trouble- 
some. Up to the present time square setting has been chiefly 
employed. At the Mammoth mine the horizontal slicing system, 
with subsequent caving, is employed, and the quantity of timber 
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required, which was large at the start, is gradually being less- 
ened. Methods requiring less timber may be employed in the 
mines that are now in the development stage. Native timber 
is used. Electric power is employed almost exclusively and is 
derived from the lines of the Northern California Power Com- 
pany. Much of the coke comes from Australia. The Southern 
Pacific Railroad crosses the district. The Iron Mountain and 
Hornet mines are connected with it by a private railway, and the 
Mammoth by an aerial tramway, which has been replaced by a 
combination steam and electric road. An aerial tram connects 
the Balaklala and Trinity mines with the Balaklala smelter at 
Coram. The Sacramento Valley and Northeastern Railway was 
completed to the Bully Hill district early in 1908. Work has 
been begun on a line to the Afterthought district. European 
labor is employed chiefly. 

“‘ Pyrite smelting is now applied almost exclusively to the ores 
and is very successful. Even the zincky ores of the Afterthought 
region are handled by the aid of a hot blast. Some experiments 
are under way to save the zinc now lost at this plant, and some 
steps in this direction may be undertaken at Bully Hill also. 
The Mammoth Company was the largest producer of the year, 
but turned out only matte, which was converted at the United 
States smelter in the Salt Lake Valley. The construction of 
converters, as well as of two additional blast furnaces, however, 
was practically completed in 1907. During that year the fine 
ore was shipped mostly to sulphuric-acid works near San Fran- 
cisco, where the resulting cinders were s'melted for their copper. 
The Mountain Copper Company, owing to the raising of the 
injunction against its Keswick plant, treated part of its output 
at that smelter and part at its works at Martinez, on San Fran- 
cisco Bay, where it has, in addition to a small electrolytic refin- 
ery, a sulphuric acid and fertilizer plant that utilizes phosphate 
from Utah and Idaho. The Afterthought smelter shipped its 
matte to Utah for conversion. Some Shasta County copper ore 
was treated at the Garfield smelter. The Bully Hill smelter, 
which has been idle since early in 1906, was enlarged and equipped 
for pyritic smelting. A reverberatory was also added for the 
treatment of fines. Work was actively carried on by the Bala- 
klala Company in the construction of its new 1500-ton smelter 
until October, when construction was stopped, not to be resumed 
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until 1908. This plant, which will treat the Balaklala and 
Trinity ores, will make matte, which may be converted at the 
Mammoth works pending a decision regarding the resumption of 
construction of the San Bruno smelter.” 

The United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Company 
gives no information worth speaking of about its operating 
results. This is unfortunate, for their Mammoth mine is now the 
largest producer in Northern California. 

The only report I have seen upon the mining operations of 
this district is that of the First National Copper Company. This 
concern took over in 1908 the stock of the Balaklala Consoli- 
dated Copper Company, which had evidently been organized 
on an inflated basis. The new company with a paid-up capital 
of $1,500,000, bought all the stock of the old one, which was 
capitalized at $10,000,000. The comparison of the balance 
sheets of the two companies is rather amusing. The First 
National Company has no liabilities to speak of except its own 
capital stock, and no assets except the capital stock of the 
Balaklala, each amounting to $1,500,000. Turning to the Balaklala 
balance sheet we discover “Mines and Mining Property” put 
down at $8,688,777.05. This item was evidently a fancy price 
put upon the undeveloped and unequipped mining claims — a 
good example of mining finance in boom times. It is also a good 
example of the wisdom of keeping the item of real estate, the 
opportunity to mine, out of one’s computations of mining cost. 

Other assets on the Balaklala balance sheet undoubtedly 
represent real investments, as follows: 


Cost of outside properties: sea 2 ./s. genp ay. wees eats Sa ss $37,015.77 
Miner ConstRUcTION: 

Air drill equipment....... Sri ate ai etentcas Meese $24,759.23 
LLecomotivesiandicars sess ener ere 18,956.23 
Aerial tramway and connections ............ 202,499.21 
Buildings... 4.4. pete eta neers Cire eae 49,985.49 
Teams and equipmentinaeeen anette 1,699.43 

SMELTER CONSTRUCTION: Te, Mae 292,899.59 
Simelter’ o\4sits.cievs ete eee cane ote Ree ere $873,682.30 
Converter: “isan. Gig oe eee ee 102,512.60 
Steam railroad: -j.).can icra eee eee 83,279.41 
Teams and equipment. ~........<5..03.>-% 3,931.28 

1,063,405.59 

Property in dwellings, 6ten “S.n. ee eee oo 88,346.55 

Total plant. 0.5... cat. Wee eee oe $1,481,667.50 


There is in addition working capital in inventories, supplies 
and‘cash, approximately 34073. $.0k. ee Oe ee $600,000.00 
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We might fairly add to this about $400,000 for the cost of 
developing the mine and then the total cost of starting the 
enterprise will amount to approximately $2,500,000. 

The president of the company has the following to say in 
the first annual report: 

“During the year we operated the mine for sixty days and 
the smelter for fifty-two days. In the commencement of opera- 
tions we expected to find a number of things that would require 
alterations and would more or less delay us in getting down to 
a working basis. I am glad to say that we are gradually over- 
coming all difficulties and are now producing blister copper. 

“Attention is called to the fact that we only operated part of 
two months and one full month, and our expenses are for three 
full months. 

“‘Commencing operations we had considerable waste in open- 
ing our drifts, which has reduced the value of our ores, but all 
indications are that the ore developed will average about 2.7 
per cent. copper, .025 oz. gold, .75 oz. silver. 

“Our costs, based on present operations, will be materially 
reduced when we are mining and smelting to our capacity of 
1250 tons of ore per day.” 

At average prices the ore above mentioned would contain 
the equivalent of 60 lb. copper per ton. It is not stated whether 
this is the actual yield, or only the assay value from which losses 
will have to be deducted. 

While it is manifestly unfair to calculate costs on the inter- 
rupted operation of only three months, I give the following costs 
for what they are worth: 


¢ 


BALAKLALA CONSOLIDATED CoppER COMPANY — SUMMARY OF MINE 
OPERATIONS 


OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 1908 
Cost Per Ton 


TAWA GONE Soom acon n aves une nec maces Geericmee $1,452.47 $ .077 
UATE V2 olbaea a eye OME no SEI IC aa a 29,866.14 1.593 
Coane Fa owas cous Loan Gat ho Oeae caper eae = 787.93 .042 
ANGE GINS. 4 rn oa ici tooo og ONG Ge Ree Roe 1,199.62 064 
WGN pa bob ao mtn opine oe tele oneoaiee 1,807.31 .096 
TNGMSOHIES oes ocane abo Roe mews Sears uO moe 1,620.97 .089 
HAO WG oer Pere Eexe cor coce We siarrank. HE who ean 5 Steen ews 1,560.36 .083 
BING ee OR PCIIGS! com aja. tie casey. oe ee nec aE vere we ne 245.64 013 
General expenses, including taxes and insurance .... 4,250.02 227 


OtUgE AOD ot, oo OOo 3 oe Joes acm bn ie or $42,790.46 ~ $2.284 
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TRAP Rh Glad ea SE rokaeenguo wo cotogt ooo uoo%s $42,790.46 $2.284 
Surlaceiand road) repairs... ati aael reac ieer 118.03 .006 
Repuirs to building's See nee reer i eee 197.31 © 010 
Stable expenses eas i eee eske ol eae pete aera ee 438.10 .023 
Steel sharpeninges 2 tc 4-meclyed va isn eis seeps: 666.36 035 
Special construction cyan cer cat ae) eae ere 1,244.00 066 

TotalieOstee. 1. ccs eeela ei aoe eee $45,454.26 $2.424 


Ore mined, 18,751 tons. 


SUMMARY OF SMELTER OPERATIONS 


OCTOBER, 11 DAYS NOVEMBER, 11 DAYS DECEMBER, 31 DAYS 
Amount Cost Per Ton 
of Ore 
WOT ERTERS hi aus eo idceerceaaiens An Meee ere ieiotcink ie $1,750.77 .070 
Blastifurmaees oc. ca wcdactte eee sac ceetvisahinte ay ells banet ctonoperets 51,095.00 2.035 
Mattewand slag castin trace pyc crescent ee 4,454.52 IL Sere 
Repairs to plantbuildingsi- sss... 45 6b a.m en 1,444.51 .057 
Repairs itouore bins =... ete nackte eee oe 2,110.78 084 
Railroad — operation and maintenance ............ 2,697.14 108 
Unloadinescustomores ees eee er ee ee ee 1,190.72 047 
Sanapling will forieustom Ore tine alae tari 887.75 035 
Sampling mill for sulphides................ Rare ees: 2,253.35 089 
highbtinos electric ferric acrteen terol eek teen starseer ssa wors 1,148.75 045 
Water supply and pumping plant ................. 424.78 .017 
ASSAY OMICS Mee rutile Bere rac) near re eee ara ae 800.44 032 
General expenses, including insurance and taxes .... 3,199.48 .128 
TOL EXPENSE: Sxrcj. vo es eeT Me rsus sek els sestneee eee $73,457.99 $2.924 
Orevamelied, 25/122 tons! cal. a can ye eee 66,961.50 2.665 
Furnace products on hand — Total cost (see Balance 
Sheet) bi vaghcaetis somenig alec dunce ee eee $140,419.49 $5.589 
Operating tram wayigas «eens sextet er ye os errr ee 0.304 
Total: cost per ton 2 .2i.0 4 ho eaetoce ots Prone en ae 5.893 


Assuming that the 60 lb. mentioned above represents recov- 
~ ered metals, these costs indicate operating costs of about 10 cents 
per pound. To this will have to be added an annual charge 
of 6 per cent. on $1,500,000 for depreciation of plant expressed 
in construction, equal to $90,000 a year. General expense, 
including taxes, insurance, and administration, will be $35,000 
more. On an output of 250,000 tons these items will be 50 cents 
per ton and the total operating cost of copper will approach 
11 cents. 

The amortization of $2,500,000 invested in the property with 
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4 per cent. interest at 15 cents copper and 11 cents cost, equaling 
4 cents a pound profit, with an output. of 15,000,000 lb. a year, 
will require five years operation, 1,250,000 tons of ore, and 
75,000,000 lb. of copper. Whether the company has this 
amount in sight or not is not stated. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE COPPER MINING BUSINESS IN GENERAL 


Division into types — Disseminated Ores — Cost of producing copper from 
disseminated ores — Outlook in Lake Superior — Outlook of new mines 
in the West — Quartz pyrite ores in fissure veins — Cost of copper at 
Butte — Anaconda— Outlook for the future — When all ores must be 

_ smelted — Variable character of these deposits due to reconcentration of 
values — Outlook for the production of*copper from cupriferous pyrite 
masses — The price of copper. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


WE may divide copper mines into three classes, each present- 
ing a different economical problem: (I) Disseminated ores in which 
concentration is the all-important thing, smelting being applied 
only to a fraction of the material mined. (II) Quartz pyrite ores 
in fissure veins in which the ratio of concentration is low, the 
proportion smelted considerable, making the costs usually high. 
(III) Ores that cannot be concentrated and must be smelted in 
bulk. ; 

I. DISSEMINATED ORES 


The first class contains the Lake Superior copper ores in which 
native copper is disseminated, either in porphyry or in con- 
glomerates derived from porphyries, in the proportion of from 
1 to 4 per cent. These ores are concentrated in the mills (with 
20 per cent. loss in milling) to from 1 to 4 per cent. of their orig- 
inal volume. This is the proportion smelted. 

We have in this group also the disseminated porphyry ore 
of Bingham, Utah, containing 2 per cent. copper in the form of 
chalcocite. This ore concentrates with 70 per cent. recovery 
into 44 per cent. of its original volume. The disseminated ore 
of Ely, Nevada, which concentrates into 12} per cent.; that of 
the Clifton-Morenci district in Arizona, which concentrates into 
15 per cent.; that of Nacozari, Mexico, which concentrates into 
17 per cent.; the ore of the new Miami Copper Company at Globe, 
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Arizona; and the Braden copper mines of Chili, may all be in- 
cluded in this class. 

These ores now produce a third and will soon yield one-half 
of the copper of North America, and they may be described as 
the most important, most profitable, and most promising source 
of copper. 

On the basis of the ton mined these ores are far more cheanly 
worked than any other copper ores. The internal conditions for 
cheap mining are excellent. The orebodies are large, uniform 
and firm. There are some, such as Utah Copper, Nevada Con- 
solidated, and others, which present the great advantage of being 
accessible to open-pit methods of mining. 

The cost of concentrating (including transportation to mills) 
is determined largely by the external factors of the cost of water, 
fuel, transportation, and labor. The variation is between the 
figures of 40 cents in Lake Superior to $1 in less favorable situ- 
ations. The internal factor of the mineralogical complexion 
of these ores does not, to my knowledge, introduce in this class 
any great difficulties. 

The cost of smelting, refining, and marketing this class of 
ores presents the same external variables as that of concentra- 
ting. An internal factor of significance is the effect of concen- 
tration on the fluxing qualities of the ore. In terms of the 
coricentrates smelted we have in general the following factors: (1) 
The cost and quantity of fuel and flux required for reduction; 
(2) the richness of the concentrate which determines, a, the cost 
of converting or bessemerizing; b, the cost of transportation to 
market; and c, the cost of electrolytic refining. 

Manifestly the cost per ton smelted is more a question of the 
richness of the ore smelted than of anything else; thus in Lake 
Superior, where the external factors are extremely favorable, 
the cost of smelting, refining, and marketing per ton of 70 per 
cent. concentrates is about $15, while the concentrates of Ely, 
Nevada, carrying 134 per cent. copper smelted and sold under 
the most costly conditions, are estimated to cost only $10.50 per 
ton. 

Manifestly also the supreme factor of cost is the divisor which 
represents the proportion smelted. In the case of Lake Superior 
an ore producing only 2 per cent. concentrates divides its cost of 
$15 per ton by 50, so that, as spread on the ore milled, the cost 
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is only 30 cents a ton. In the case of Ely ores the $10.50 cost 
can only be divided by 8 and the resultant cost on ore mined is 
$1.31. 

The salient facts regarding the cost of mining disseminated 
ores may be expressed in the accompanying table: 


Cost or Mininc Diss*MINATED ORES 


Low High 

ws {Open pit ..... 2. sees e ee eee eee eee eee es $0.50 
ht ee Undersround Beast se seit elaine 1.25 $2.50 
Concentrating wwe itee se tite tee er kere re ates 0.40 1.00 
Smelting, refining, and marketing.................. 0.15 1.30 
Open Pit...... $1.05 $4.80 


Underground. . 1.80 


At the average price of 15 cents for copper, these figures mean 
that under the most. favorable conditions a Lake Superior ore, 
if it could be mined from an open pit, might meet expenses with 
a yield of only 7 lb. per ton. If mined underground about 12 lb. 
is the minimum; while under the most unfavorable conditions a 
yield of 32 Ib. may be required. 


Cost oF PRopUCING COPPER FROM DISSEMINATED ORES 


The average cost of producing the entire output of copper 
is hard to determine, because a respectable fraction is sold by 
obscure mines which may not always be profitable, and whose 
records are not to be had. I have taken the ground that the 
price must be controlled by the leading and profitable producers 
which sell the bulk of the output of each district. In order to 
form some idea of the cost to such leaders, I have compiled the 
following information, the justness of which will be evident to 
any reader. 

The Calumet & Hecla Mining Company had produced up to 
June, 1908, approximately 2,040,000,000 Ib. of copper, on which 
its earnings were approximately $115,000,000 net. This mine 
had built up its enormous plant almost entirely out of earnings, 
so that for its forty years of activity its real and complete cost 
of production must equal the selling value of its output, less 
the profits. The actual price received for Lake Copper in the 
last forty years has been almost exactly 15.3 cents per pound. 
Now the profit of $115,000,000 from 2,040,000,000 Ib. is equal to 
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5.63 cents per pound. Subtract this from 15.30 cents, and we 
get 9.67 cents as the cost of the entire product. 

Similarly, the Quiney mine has produced 413,000,000 lb. at 
a total cost of $45,500,000, equal to 11 cents a pound. The Cop- 
per Range mines, Baltic, Trimountain, and Champion, had 
produced, up to 1907, 209,000,000 Ib. for $27,316,000, equal to 
13.07 cents a pound. The Wolverine had produced, up to 1907, 
87,000,000 lb. for $7,783,000, equal to 8.9 cents a pound. 

This entire group has produced 2,740,000,000 lb. for $275,- 
364,000, equal to a trifle over 10 cents a pound. 

Looking to the future it is plain that the cost of copper from 
the Lake Superior district and from these same mines will exceed 
this figure. In some former article published in the Engineering 
and Mining Journal on this subject, I stated that the copper 
from disseminated, concentrating deposits could be produced 
for 9 cents. I was misled in making this statement by taking 
too narrow a view of the situation. The Calumet & Hecla in 
its ten most prosperous years, from 1897 to 1906, produced 855,- 
000,000 lb. at about 84 cents a pound. This figure, in the light 
of fuller consideration, appears to be quite 1.4 cents below the 
average for the life of the mine to date; and still more below the 
prospective costs. 

The situation is as follows: During the ten fat years men- 
tioned above, the mine was in bonanza. The ore yielded quite 
50 Ib. per ton. Nearly all the production was from the great 
conglomerate ore shoot, which has been quite exceptional among 
Lake Superior deposits in richness. But, according to testimony 
given by Mr. Alexander Agassiz, the president, and by Mr. James 
McNaughton, the manager of the Calumet & Hecla, in the 
Osceola lawsuit, it appears that by 1908 the average yield of the 
conglomerate had fallen to 40 lb. per ton, and the yield is stead- 
ily diminishing. The experience of the Tamarack was that the 
conglomerate just below the Calumet & Hecla line yielded only 
20 lb. and was unprofitable. It appears probable, therefore, 
that the remaining ground on the conglomerate is likely to yield 
not more than a mean between 40 Ib. and 20 lb., or 30 lb. per 
ton. The testimony is that between 20 and 24 million tons of 
conglomerate will still be produced. . This means only 600 to 
700 million pounds. It does not seem probable that this will 
cost less than 11 cents on the average. This is about what it 
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costs on the Osceola, lode where worked by the same com- 
pany. : 

When we remember that it has cost the Quincy if cents, 
that it is costing the Osceola Consolidated 12 cents, the Mobwe ke 
over 11 cents, it does not seem likely that there is any prospect 
of any great Buepul below that figure. The Wolverine is indeed 
producing far less than 8 cents, but its output is so small as to 
have little effect. The Copper Range mines can hardly expect 
to fall under 11 cents for complete costs. Their product thus 


Fie. 12. — Pit at Bingham, Utah. 


far has cost over 13 cents, but this includes the whole cost of 
equipment. A deduction of 2 cents a pound for the 209,000,000 
Ib. produced by the Copper Range mines makes over $4,000,000, 
which seems to be all that should be charged to the future for 
plant. It seems, therefore, that if the Copper Range can cover 
all expenses for iW cents, it will do very well. 

When we consider that these figures are for the best. mines 
in the district, and that the factor of increasing depth increases 
both the cost and the danger of impoverishment, we may con- 
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clude, I think with safety, that there will be no réal profits from 
the Lake mines under 11 cents, and very little under 12 cents. 


Cost oF Mines or DIssEMINATED CoppER ORES IN THE WEST 


This industry really belongs to the future. While some 
disseminated ores have been mined for years at the Clifton-Mo- 
renci district in Arizona, and at Nacozari in Mexico, it is only 
with the launching of Utah Copper, Boston Copper, Nevada 
Consolidated, Miami Copper, and Ray Consolidated, that mines 
of this class have become important. The full effect of these 
producers will not be developed for some years, but they all 
report great quantities of ore in sight and enough operating has 
been done to throw some light on the probable results. The 
ore reasonably to be counted on is reported somewhat as follows: 


Bingham, cUitah cstsm caer. 100,000,000 tons at 22 = 2,200,000,000 Ib. 
Hiliype NG wad at tac. sascha vere 33,000,000 tons at 30 = 1,000,000,000 Ib. 
Globe eArizonaeen, gsc sacs st 100,000,000 tons at 80 = 3,000,000,000 Ib. 
Rarer Zones s weiss a eae 80,000,000 tons at 25 = 2,000,000,000 Ib. 
Otbersee ace Assn: he ee 40,000,000 tons at 30 = 1,200,000,000 lb. 

THORELIEN, Gie ts Stes a eect er eae 353,000,000 tons at 26 = 9,400,000,000 lb. 


It appears further that there is still a probability of sufficient 
development of new ore to make good the estimate of copper 
production in spite of any losses in mining. In the case of Utah 
Copper, Boston Consolidated, and Nevada Consolidated, a large 
amount will be mined with steam shovels in open pits, where 
there will be no mining losses. The remaining ore will be sub- 
ject to underground losses that probably will not average more 
than 15 per cent. 

Referring to the analysis in the preceding chapter of the cost 
of producing copper by the Utah Copper Company, it will be 
seen that an estimate is given of cost on the basis of an average 
annual production of 75,000,000 Ib., or its equivalent, as follows: 


AUR PRG eo a er ea 8.5 cents 
Depreciation = $300,000 a year for new construction ........... _4 cents 
areal aCinicd elcnCOSL Mame RAMs aia et eichatgare cuilera: sla sucha e eheveve wltere 8.9 cents 
Maid vamortization poG0/OO0la year, 262s. a6 cael sca cee oe cas : 8 cents 
4ihy Gil yed DOCS 2 eae Eee ear Re Seer we er 9.7 cents 


There are not yet available for Nevada Consolidated any 
such figures on costs as are now afforded by Utah Copper, but it 
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is currently reported that it is producing copper at a cost of 7.35 
cents. Probably the value of gold and silver is deducted from 
the cost. If we figure in this gold and silver as the equivalent 
of copper we increase the cost by about 10 per cent., which would 
bring the actual cost up to about 8.1 cents for operating. Assum- 
ing that the depreciation and amortization charges will be the 
same as in the case of Utah, we have the following: 

Copper, silver, and gold in ore realizable equals the equiv- 
alent of 33 Ib. copper per ton. 


Operatingicosburcey: siieetert race eee eee 8.1 cents 
DS preciatlonase Aerts toes ate eee eer eatin a terete 4 cents 
Total dividend cost .......... Cee Wace 8.5 cents 
ATNOTUIZALIOM | ys ccuste sites leas, assole laceneus ttoaspe on seven rene 8 cents 
Totalvselline Cost,? <1... cet. vce omer eterna 9.3 cents 


The remaining properties in the group have no experience 
that warrants making anything but an engineering estimate, 
but we have the estimates of Mr. J. Parke Channing for Miami, 
and Mr. D. C. Jackling for the Ray Consolidated, that the copper 
at those properties can be produced at 9 cents a pound. If these 
estimates are upon the same basis of calculation as those given 
in the annual statements I shall have to translate them into my 
own language as follows: 


Operating xcOst si rcestatvmeee sors vie 3151 oles etme res 9.0 cents 
Depreciation ‘cost: 3:8 S451 once pe 4 cents 
Totalidividend! costisa seta eae eee eer ever “9.4 cents 
Addsamorti zations. Pep asel tenet at aet tote tree 8 cents 
Total selling cost........ (ce tiles SPeak sen ease eae 10.2 cents 


The whole matter resolves itself into the following calculation. 
Dividends will be paid from these properties on the basis of cost for 


Utah copper mittee tees eee ener e eee eee eens 1,750,000,000 Ib. at 8.9 cents 
Nevada consolidated! ve catiyeteccomh nica eae renee 780,000,000 Ib. at 8.5 cents 
Miami-andsRayenie. cro erento eee 1,300,000,000 Ib. at 9.4 cents 
Average for ........ shistate Peto ere ne ee 3,830,000,000 Ib. at 9.0 cents 


‘I doubt if the Ray district can produce copper so cheaply. TI prefer 
an estimate of dividend cost of at least 11 cents for that district. The fact 
of the matter is that the new Porphyry mines cannot produce copper at 
notably low costs except where they may be worked with steam shovels. 
How far this method can be extended among this class of deposits is a 
doubtful but highly interesting question. 
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The mmimum selling price justified is obtained by adding an 
estimated amortization of capital of 38 of a cent per pound, 
making the total real cost 9.8 cents per pound, say for round 
numbers, 10 cents for practically 2,000,000 tons of refined cop- 
per. 


II. Quartz-PyrirEs with Low ConcENTRATION 


Of quartz-pyrite ores I have given the conspicuous examples 
of Butte and of the Wallaroo and Moonta. There is substantial 
agreement on the following points: 

(1) A high mining cost owing to, a, high development cost 
due to searching for ore shoots through much larger volumes of 
barren vein material; b, considerable selection of ore in the pro- 
cess of mining; c, soft ground requiring elaborate timbering and 
filling. 

(2) A high concentrating cost due in part to the use of hand 
sorting, but particularly to the careful milling methods required 
to prevent undue losses. 

(3) Smelting costs are high because, first, a low degree of 
concentration gives a large proportion to smelt (from 25 to 50 
per cent.) ; second, because the siliceous and aluminous character 
of the gangue renders smelting rather difficult; third, because 
the ore as mined is necessarily of fairly high grade. 

The external conditions in Butte are somewhat less favorable 
than at the Wallaroo and Moonta, but in neither case are the 
high costs due to them. I believe that high costs are inherent 
to quartz-pyrite ores in fissure veins. 


Australia Montana 
NUTINI. oon ae koogonnn > oetene das aaNao woos nanacR nS $4.68 $3.78 
MMIII, 6 os ccoda Mareen con me Sod une Comoe a Sooerae 1.00 
Smelting, refining, and marketing..................- 237 4.62 
Generalsexponpes net fie yee teil = 0.58 
$8.63 $8.40 


Applying to these costs the average price of 15 cents per 
pound copper, it is evident that such ores must yield about 
60 lb. copper or its equivalent in order to pay expenses. With 
the impoverishment of the ores with increasing depth, costs 
have increased, until to-day the average Butte copper must 
cost more than 11 cents and perhaps 12 cents. At the Wal- 
laroo and Moonta copper has averaged in cost almost exactly 
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10 cents, and lately as high as 15 cents. The last figure, how- 
ever, was an incident of the boom of 1906, and must ‘be consid- 
ered abnormal. 

Other mines of this class are the Old Dominion and others on 
the great fault fissure of Globe, Arizona, and in part, at least, 
those of Cananea, Mexico. Whatever geological grouping may 
be appropriate, the economic results are similar to the illustra- 
tions given, and bear out emphatically the generalization that 
cupriferous pyrites with a highly siliceous and aluminous gangue, 
occurring in shoots in fissure veins, are essentially high-cost 
ores at every stage of the process. 


Cost oF PropuciInG CoprER AT BUTTE 


Let us examine critically the record of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company to get some light on the past and future cost 
of metal at Butte. At the beginning it is well to explain that 
the record is only a broken one, there being no reports showing 
the exact condition of the company for a period of seven years, 
from 1898 to 1905. During this dark age there were indeed 
some scraps of information given out, but the output, even, has 
not been stated with authority. We have, however, eee 
information to enable one to make some (eink, accurate deduc- 
tions as to the past. and future cost of production. 

The present company was reorganized and began business 
July 1, 1895. It had at that time little or no surplus in its treas- 
ury. Up to April, 1908, it had paid $39,500,000 in dividends, 
and had accumulated a surplus of $6,261,000. It seems fair to 
conclude that in 12$ years the earnings were $45,500,000. 

This had been obtained from an output which, as just 
mentioned, is not stated with authority but is approximately 
1,228,000,000 Ib. copper, 45,365,000 oz. silver, and 196,000 oz. 
gold. 

The average price of metals for the period was 15 cents for 
copper, 57 cents for silver, and $20 for gold. It is not strictly 
accurate to apply these prices to the entire output, but as 
the output has been fairly uniform for the period there is no 
likelihood of inaccuracy sufficient to throw our calculation far. 
astray. 

Let us now convert the silver and gold into their equivalent 
in copper at 15 cents a pound. We find that 
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45,365,000 ounces silver at 57 cents equals ............... 172,387,000 Ib. 

196,000 ounces gold at $20 equals .................... 25,968,000 lb. 
Pee CRD ERE UAL ohare a Kiae ica nig. ie Ve cass eek Ps vss 1,228,000,000 Ib. 
We get the total copper equivalent..................0.0. 1,425,455,000 Ib. 


By dividing the profit of $45,500,000 by $1,425,000,000 we 
get the average profit per pound, which is 3.19 cents. Subtract 
this from the average price of 15 cents, and we have the cost, 
which equals 11.81 cents per pound. Of course if the value of 
gold and silver were deducted from the cost and the remaining 
-sum only charged against the copper, the latter would be sub- 
stantially cheaper, but that does not seem logical. 

Let us now leave the sphere of approximations and examine 
those parts of the record where exact figures are given. In the 
two years ending June 30, 1897, we find that the total output 
was as follows: 


; Value 

ER OWSICUITY OLN S me Moke aie caster crc eiercictere < MMe ers, 5 ati 2,681,623 -- 
PeuMds retMed iGO pPer salen werietpere orto oa aes 239,400,895 $25,041,240 
Ouncestsilverm ee tenis lsc ace om Fs yoke es 11,249,792 7,387,965 
KONIC ERPS OI Gs crear corer erage ene seeelisas one, cite: aia 38,680 798,000 
$33,227,205 


The copper equivalent is 317,660,000 lb., this being equal to 118.5 
Ib. per dry ton. 

The total expenses for the period were $24,855,214.29 and 
the cost per pound for operating was therefore 7.825 cents. To 
this may be added a total increase of capital accounts of $967,- 
641.70. If we write this all off to operating the cost is increased 
by 0.304 cents and the total becomes 8.129 cents per pound. 

The total cost per ton was $9.23. 

After making the reports of which the above is a summary, 
the company issued no reports till 1905. We have satisfactory 
reports for the years 1905, 1906, and 1907. This period represents 
the progress of the company for an average of nine years. For 
the three final years the record was: 


‘Rane: oneview lac ac oon bo Oo ae ROD CADE DOO OO Cnn oor 4,075,725 
> Cagace mit lallbs oc. nase peo one pUu Het abn emo aoe one 253,363,226 
SHINKGIRS Ciena. «ot ob OS cite DIO ORS tO ReAT ION AIRS Ee ICI ro ea 8,098,139 
GUGM, GA cc's a. e424 G88 SOAS GEE TOO OO DIEGO OIC tac wae 43,420 
Hguivalent i COpPper .. .. doles see eee est eee nee’ 286,136,000 


Copper equivalent per ton, Ib. ......-----+ ses eeee renee 70.02 
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Total receipts cle ene) ssve m8 < ct estiersioicrel onener Webel stokete) uot cian eiats $50,089,139 
Dividends. pall oii so tical aac tle o aypaegeinkeye iets $16,650,000 
Net diminution of surplus ......2.+..91-<eeaense ees 769,000 
NGM OO) ome nom pododedreucobomon o> uicsno Gogh: 15,881,000 
Net: value per Ibsicoppet tn. . emis aesoc oriiieraea mn args 17.514 cents 
Net profit: per Ib-/copper .6... 0/046. 2s lee ee tins a ees 5.553 cents 
Netcost: peril bs cOpper tera ele heme rete eeetteeeeenen ne 11.961 cents 
Motal Cost; PeMibOly error daei cient ee eae ier ee $8.394 


The meaning of these figures is so obvious as scarcely to 
require comment. We find the mines producing practically the 
same tonnage as nine years before. The cost per ton has dimin- 
ished $1.24. The yield of ore has diminished from 118.5 lb. to 
70.2 lb. per ton, in spite of the fact that the later production has 
been helped out a little by the re-working of slags from the earlier 
period. The diminution in the grade of the ore has far out- 
weighed the diminution of cost, so that the cost of copper has 
risen from 8.129 cents to 11.961 cents, a net increase of 3.832 
cents per pound. It is fair to remark that the costs in the latter 
period were adversely affected by the shortening of hours of 
labor, increased wages, and the general inflation of prices of a — 
boom period; but it must be noted that these adverse conditions 
did not become acute until the middle of 1906, and in any event 
cannot go far in accounting for the great cost increase. 

I am not fully qualified to express an opinion as to how far 
the experience of the Anaconda represents that of other Butte 
mines, but all indications are that it represents them pretty 
accurately. We find that at the earlier period the Anaconda 
was producing better ores than any other mines have recently 
produced. Some rich ore has been found in the lower levels, 
below 2000 ft. in depth, but not enough to arrest the decline in 
metal contents for the total output. There is, of course, no rea- 
son to doubt that by careful selection of ores the decline may be 
temporarily overcome, but this can only be by a proportionately 
rapid depletion of reserves. 

It seems perfectly certain that the selling cost of Butte copper 
is fully 12 cents a pound and is constantly rising. The rise is not 
likely to be stopped by anything short of a diminution of output, 
which would be caused by the extensive selection of ores in order 
to bring them up to a higher grade. A good deal can undoubtedly 
be done to hold costs down. Whenever it is imperative wages 
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can be cut. A diminished output at profitable cost is better 
than a large output without profit. The Anaconda mines are 
undoubtedly developed and worked somewhat in advance of the 
average of the district, because they are the oldest. How far in 
advance they are cannot be stated, but the logic of events to 
date is that in ten years more, if tonnage is maintained, this 
property will be no longer profitable. 


II. WuHen Aut ORE must BE SMELTED 


I have given as examples of the third class of copper mines; 
7.e., that in which all the ore must be smelted, Bisbee, Arizona, 
Tennessee Copper, Utah Consolidated, Granby Consolidated, 
and Mount Lyell. To this list might be aded the Rio Tinto 
pyrite mines of Spain and Portugal, the mines of Shasta County, 
California, United Verde in Arizona, Cerro de Pasco in Peru, 
and others of less importance. 

Economically we may make the following distinctions in 
this class: 

(1) Cupriferous pyrites in an advanced state of alteration 
and reconcentration, so that only a small part of the original 
mass can be mined. In this case mining costs as well as smelt- 
ing costs are inevitably high. Bisbee, Arizona, is a good 
example. 

(2) Cupriferous pyrites in their original state or moderately 
enriched. In this case there is usually presented a large mass of 
homogeneous ore easily mined and easily treated. Tennessee 
Copper, Utah Consolidated, and Mount Lyell are examples. At 
these properties the cost per ton is from $4.20 to $6. 

(3) Disseminated, self-fluxing ores not very pyritic. Granby 
Consolidated is an example. 

Speaking generally, it must be admitted that mines of class 
III produce a goodly proportion of the world’s copper. The list 
of big producers includes the Rio Tinto, the Copper Queen, Cal- 
umet & Arizona, United Verde, and many other mines not so 
big, but very profitable. Rio Tinto seems to produce the cheap- 
est copper in the world, but I believe this is due to the fact 
that the sulphur is also utilized to an important extent. Leav- 
ing out this case, in which copper only costs 5 cents per pound, 
it does not seem probable that much copper from these ores is 
produced at less than 10 cents per pound. 
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Taking a number of mines of this class of which we have 
records for a considerable period, we find the following: 


APPROXIMATE Costs 


Pounds of : 
ey Dividend Selling 
Cost Cost 

308,000,000 |Copper Queen, 5 years ............ 9.0 10.0 cents 
166,000,000 |Calumet & Arizona, 5 years ........ 8.9 9.4 cents 

42,000,000 |Superior & Pittsburgh, 3 years...... 17.3 20.0 cents 
115,000,000 |Utah Consolidated, 6 years ........ 7.35 8.06 cents 

70,000,000 |Granby Consolidated, 3 years ...... WW abet 
100,000,000 |Mount Lyell, 4 years .............. 8.35 9. 

First National, 3 months .......... ik 15. 

40,000,000 |'Tennessee Copper, 6 years ......... 12. 14. 


Calculating out a rough average from these figures it appears 
that this group of mines has averaged a dividend cost of. 9.4 
cents and a selling cost of 10.8 cents for the period mentioned. 

It is very well worth remarking that where the original pyrite 
masses are highly altered and the payable ores concentrated 
into small portions of the original orebody, rich ores have often 
been developed out of material which was originally too low grade 
to pay. This is the case of Bisbee, Arizona, and in Shasta County, 
California, and probably at Cerro de Pasco. Such bonanza ore- 
bodies are sure to be variable in their output and may come to a 
sudden end. They are exasperating to the mining engineer 
who tries to calculate their possibilities, and dangerous to the 
investor. It is seldom possible to put much ore in sight, or to 
count with assurance on a long life for the property. Neverthe- 
less they are often exceedingly profitable. 

Where certain portions of the orebodies are enriched, but the 
original masses are still payable, the mines may exhibit painful 
variations in cost and profits, but still remain prospectively val- 
uable for a long time ahead. Such cases are the Utah Consoli- 
dated, which has had a bad year, the Mount Lyell, and probably 
the United Verde. 

Where the pyrite masses are in their original condition they 
are apt to be uniform and reliable producers. Undoubtedly the 
Rio Tinto mine in Spain has a longer assured life and more stable 
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operating conditions than any other copper mine in the world. 
The Tennessee Copper property is apparently the only mine of 
this class in America, but probably others will be developed. ; 


THE PRICE oF COPPER 


I feel very confident that the analysis of costs demonstrates 
as valid the following conclusions: 

1. No copper can be produced in North America under 
present economic conditions at a profit for less than 10 cents a 
pound. 

2. At 11 cents a pound only half the present output can be 
produced. 

3. At 12 cents many of the largest producers would only be 
getting a new dollar for an old one. 

4. At 15 cents the business as a whole is prosperous and profit- 
able only to an entirely legitimate degree. 

5. As long as the demand increases as it has increased stead- 
ily for the past quarter century, it is safe to count for the next 
ten years on an average piece of 154 cents, which has been the 
approximate average for the last ten years. 


CHAPTER XIV 


LEAD 


Lead mining in general — Division into three economic types — Dissemi- 
nated ores — Fissure veins — Ores resulting from concentration of mixed 
sulphides — Production of lead by states —Southeast Missouri — 
Occurrence of ores — Exploration — Mining — Milling — Smelting — 
Calculations of aggregate capital required and results — Cost of lead 
from this district. 


Leap MINING 


WuiLE a geological description of lead deposits would be 
rather tedious and difficult to make, a classification of lead ores 
from an economic standpoint is easy. As in the case of copper 
they fall naturally into three groups. 

1. Disseminated sulphide ores that can be concentrated in a 
high ratio, 7.e., where far the greater part of the material mined 
can be discarded mechanically as waste, leaving only 3 to 10 per 
cent. to be smelted. 

2. Fissure vein deposits, almost always carrying an impor- 
tant amount of silver, and often gold and copper. Such ores 
concentrate in a moderate ratio. From 10 to 35 per cent. must 
be smelted. 

3. High-grade bunches of carbonates or sulphides already 
concentrated by nature so that the ore must be smelted as mined, 
the only rejection of waste being by hand sorting. 

Without going much into detail it will be interesting to pur- 
sue the characteristics of these ores a little further. 

1. In the United States practically the only disseminated ~ 
ores are those of the Mississippi Valley region, principally in. 
Missouri. They have been deposited by waters circulated from 
the surface downward, and depositing lead ores in the beds of 
limestone most favorable, through their chemical or mechanical 
structure, for the reception of such ingredients. These deposits 
are invariably sharply limited in their extension downward. 
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They are confined to certain beds that the geologist can soon 
recognize. The horizontal extent may be very great, sufficient 
to give these deposits great importance and a long prospective 
life. The southeast Missouri district is by a good margin the 
most productive in the world. Here the mining conditions are 
closely parallel to the copper districts of Lake Superior and to 
the newly developed disseminated copper ores of the West. 
This holds good as to costs. As in the case of copper ores of 
this class, the total cost of production per ton of ore is between 
$2 and $3. The lead ores of this class are about three times as 
rich as the copper ores, hence the cost of lead is only one-third 
the cost of the copper; a fact that, as a corollary, holds good with 
regard to the selling price of the metal. 

2. The fissure vein deposits are of much greater geological 
complexity and interest. The Cceur d’Alene mines belong to 
this class. They are for the most part original deposits caused 
by hot waters ascending along fissures from great depths and 
from an unknown source. There is nothing simple about the 
process either geologically or chemically. The fissures were 
not simply open cracks in the rock, they were more apt to 
be crushed zones where the circulation of water was often 
brought to a stop by the infiltration of minerals and again 
started by renewed fissuring. There were thus several distinct 
periods of mineralization. Sometimes the successive mineral- 
izations were of the same character, sometimes of quite diverse 
characters. 

In the case of the principal deposits of the Coeur d’Alenes 
the lead ores were deposited at the expense of, and replacing, 
certain iron carbonates that had been deposited earlier. The 
iron carbonates had often replaced large quantities of the orig- 
inal quartzite rock in the fissure zone. There had been a still 
earlier mineralization of quartz and iron pyrites along still earlier 
fissures. After the lead had been deposited there was a recur- 
rence of deposition of the iron carbonates which attacked some 
of the lead sulphides. 

All these complicated processes were of deep-seated origin. 
After the real mineralization had all ceased the orebodies were 
exposed to the effects of the circulation of surface waters. As 
the surface was slowly eroded away the air-carrying waters 
from the surface reached gradually deeper and deeper into 
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the original deposits, attacking and rearranging the minerals, 
enriching some parts of the orebodies and impoverishing alee 
parts. 

In the Coeur d’Alene mines, the effect of the last process upon 
the value of the ores was not very great. The oxidation did 
not affect the veins more than a few hundred feet down from 
the outcrops. The far greater portion of these deposits is orig- 
inal, and the mineralization promises to extend far downward. 
In other words, the surface action has nothing to do with the 
depth limit of profitable mining. That limit is quite unknown. 
Wherever the end of an orebody has been found the geological 
reason for it has either been that the fissure entered a different 
and less favorable rock formation, or else the reason for termina- 
tion is obscure. Certain formations of quartzite are now recog- 
nized as being far more favorable for the deposition of lead ores 
than others. With this sole limitation the Coeur d’Alene veins 
promise to be productive to very great depths. 

Other great lead-bearing fissures have a somewhat different 
character. The great Broken Hill lode in Australia, which has 
produced more than $325,000,000 in gross value of lead and 
silver, from which over $60,000,000 has been paid in dividends, 
is mineralogically as much of a zine deposit as a lead deposit, 
though the proportion of silver is nearly the same as in the Coeur 
d’Alenes. At Broken Hill the effect of surface waters in re- 
arranging the minerals was of capital importance. Although the 
original ores have been proved to be payable, the metallurgical 
difficulties encountered upon passing from the oxidized zone 
into the unaltered sulphides were so serious as to bring the devel- 
opment of the mines for a time almost to a standstill. A brief 
further description may be interesting. 

The Broken Hill lode is one of the greatest mineral deposits 
of any kind in the world. It is certainly the greatest of its class. 
It is some 24 miles in length and contains ore shoots as much as 
300 ft. thick of massive ore averaging some 35 per cent. in lead 
and zine sulphides. The geological relations of the mass are 
somewhat obscure. At one time it was thought to be conclu- 
sively proved that it was a “saddle reef,” 7.e., a bed folded back 
upon itself so as to form a deep tocar approximately len- 
ticular in cross-section and plunging to the south. I believe 
doubt has been thrown on this explanation, which seems a little 
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improbable. At any rate it is a huge, highly mineralized mass, 
acting in all essential respects like a fissure vein in a region where 
the rocks are highly metamorphosed and compressed. 

The original minerals seem to be in the proportion of lead 
sulphides, about 15 per cent., zinc sulphides about 20 per cent., 
with a gangue of quartz, calcite, garnet, and rhodonite. The 
metallic assays are lead and zinc, each about 13 per cent., and 
silver 5 to 10 oz. per ton. In the lower parts of the mine the ore 
forms a hard compact mass, containing no waste, in which the 
valuable minerals are closely knit together with the gangue, 
making the concentration and separation of the metals difficult, 
expensive, and unsatisfactory. But the surface waters, to a 
depth of from 250 to 400 ft., had removed the zinc and left a 
bonanza orebody containing 33 per cent. lead and 20 to 30 oz. 
silver; an ore of easy metallurgical treatment accessible to min- 
ing in an open pit. At the surface, therefore, the realization of 
the values presented no difficulties even in the Australian desert; 
but when it suddenly became necessary to separate a lessened 
percentage of lead from an obstinate accompaniment of zine (for 
the two metals cannot be smelted together), facing at the same 
time a loss of half the silver, in a region where water was scarce 
and everything expensive it required a good part of the money 
earned from the surface bonanza to solve the problem. It 
required nothing short of discarding the old smelting plants 
altogether and beginning anew; worse than that, experimenting 
with new processes. The outcome has been that the original ores 
have proved to be payable, but to a diminished degree. Lead 
can no longer be produced so cheaply, while the great masses 
of zine ore, formerly discarded, have become valuable and a 
formidable factor in the zinc market. Under no circumstances, 
however, can the original ores become anything like so valuable 
as the altered surface ores (except, indeed, through their much 
greater volume). 

Lead ores from such fissure veins as the above bear a close 
economic as well as natural resemblance to the copper mines 
on fissure veins. It will be noted that the costs in the Cceur 
d’Alenes and at Broken Hill, per ton, are not far from those of 
the copper mines of Butte, of Wallaroo, and Moonta, and of the 
Old Dominion at Globe, Arizona. The total cost for the whole 
process is from $6 to $10 per ton. As noted in the case of 
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disseminated ores, the lead is about three times as abundant as 
copper, justifying prices inversely proportional. 

2 The third class of lead ores, simply smelting ores, are 
nearly always of an origin similar to the syrface ores, just 
described, of Broken Hill. They are usually the result of the 
reconcentration of mixed sulphides of iron, zinc, lead, and cop- 
per. It very often happens that the original ores are quite 
unpayable, owing either to their low grade, or to the fact that 
their volume is insufficient to warrant the expensive installa-_ 
tions of plant necessary to work them. Lead ores of this kind . 
usually form an insignificant fraction of the ore deposits from 
which they are derived, but it very often happens that they 
are of high grade both in lead and silver, are near the surface, 
and can be mined profitably even in small quantities. For 
this reason a considerable amount of lead and silver is derived 
from a multitude of small shipments of this kind of ore, from 
hundreds of different places. In some few cases, such as Lead- 
ville, Colorado; Tintic, Utah, and Park City, Utah; such ores 
have been important sources of lead. In those camps the rich 
lead ores have been the principal resource of some of the mines. 
A certain amount of concentrating ore is obtained with the 
high-grade ore, but in each case, if the high-grade ore were 
absent, the lower grade ore would not be payable. Other 
districts producing this type of ore are Eureka and Pioche, 
Nevada; Aspen and Creede, Colorado, and Santa Eulalia in 
Mexico. 

I shall give no very clean-cut examples of the cost of mining 
these ores. Those of Park City will give a general idea. The 
cost per ton in general for this class is high, certainly not less 
than $20 per ton for mining and smelting. In Park City the 
cost is between $10 and $15 for mining alone, to which must be 
added for freight, smelting, refining, and losses from $20 to $25 a 
ton more, making a total of $30 to $40 a ton. 

Ores of this class bear a close parallel in manner of occurrence, 
methods of exploration, and high costs to the similarly derived 
copper ores of Bisbee, Arizona, 
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PRopUCTION oF LEAD BY STaTES 


State 1907 1908 

INTAVACIORS $5 9 5G 6 rote IID Re ear tee 2,200 1,867 
Galliformiarerpnt itis he ees eee lta tahoe, pitavduslane aon 850 490 
Colorado mae teres eee te ner cote a es 47,332 26,707 
AON: ey ee ee bask cet setae 111-699 98,394 
J SONS ISL 2 Ss oie oh ca a ee aa ee 1,800 2,400 
IMERIEOUI! ong. 0M Ge Sheen oo ere one 123,613 125,216 
NN Perray et aie 7.05) 20 2 genni 9 ete Ok 2,005 2,309 
is ae a Ne OR rene A Sikes 3,400 3,676 
ING Wal LEXICON enneys Gee Sehc shia ute fice take ue aes OHA 1,900 611 
Olah ona sae ee eee cee or eer ks os Be es ean See ark 400 1,000 
OUEST co ele co te Gee SP Ree eek See eR te 54,738 43,995 
WIE COMSIIINM Esse eee Me ntS Sees An Ades ie Bidfhee: . 38,500 3,486 
ORneTSUA UGS ue si tree artecr dt ane rs icte emninen cB 1,204 600 
Winelistrallomtedteana tacrey sets eros ors sccere comin eer: = 2,026 
PAU CEBIMOLUGTS Mea tueF Gast sucks Hater nehe eo ete ewes 1,320 1,290 
“INGHRUY 2 5 Salty © Veco arti ee Shen yt REEL eel 355,959 314,067 


The above table will show at a glance the sources of lead 
supply in the United States and their comparative importance. 
I propose in the following pages to give an idea of the state of 
the business in Missouri, Idaho, and Utah. These three states 
produce more than 80 per cent. of the total for this country. A 
chapter is added by Mr. W. R. Ingalls (The Mineral Industry, 
1908) on Silver Lead Smelting in the United States, to show not 
only the relations of the Western mines to the custom smelters 
of the country, but also the business results of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, by far the largest factor in the 
smelting, refining, and marketing of lead and precious metals in 
North America. 

Missouri is first in the list of states in the production of lead 
ores, and first in that of zinc ore. The mining is confined to two 
districts, the southeast and the southwest. The southeast dis- 
trict produces ores from which, in round numbers, 100,000 tons 
of pig lead are smelted yearly; from the ores of the southwest — 
or Joplin — field the product is 25,000 tons of lead and 140,000 
tons of spelter. 

In both fields the external conditions are favorable. Mining 
is conducted in the midst of the great agricultural regions of the 
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Mississippi Valley, where the cost of living is low, labor abundant, 
fuel and transportation cheap, and markets close at hand. The 
internal factors also are favorable to low costs. The depths 
reached are not great, the orebodies are fairly large. In south- 
east Missouri the orebodies are persistent, though somewhat 
irregular, while those of the Joplin field are not only irregular, | 
but non-persistent. In both districts, however, exploration by 
drilling provides against underground perplexities. In both 
fields also, the ores are favorable for water concentration. 

In the southeast district there is, unfortunately, little to be 
found in the way of reports of mining companies. The follow- 
ing notes are from my own observation, and while I cannot vouch 
for the accuracy of the figures as representing any particular 
property, I believe that they may be taken as fairly representing 
the district as a whole. 


SourHEeast Missourr LEAD 


Mining in southeast Missouri is based on orebodies that carry 
an average of about 5 per cent. in metallic lead, or a little more. 
The ore is called disseminated from the fact that the galena is 
often sprinkled through the limestone, although usually most 
of the lead is confined to rich streaks. The ore concentrates 
well and can be turned into a 65 or 70 per cent. product, with a 
saving of 80 per cent. Commercially speaking, therefore, the 
ore yields about 4 per cent. net lead. Developments have proved 
that the orebodies are exceedingly persistent and extensive, 
though they show such irregularities that it requires time to 
demonstrate this. 

The formation lies approximately flat, though grades of from 
3 to 10 per cent. are not uncommon. It has, throughout the 
district, a gentle dip toward the southwest. The ore now being 
mined occurs in the lower 100 ft. of the St. Joe limestone, and 
often at the very bottom of this formation in contact ay an 
underlying sandstone. Occasionally it happens that in the 
100 ft. just mentioned there are successive enrichments, making 
workable orebodies one above the other. In this case more 
than one level may be necessary. But it is more common to 
find only one large irregular sheet of ore immediately above 
the sandstone, so that it can all be worked from one level; 
although sometimes the ore may shoot up some distance above 
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about 9 miles from N.W. to S.E. It is expected that these 
zones will be extended materially both to the northwest and to 
the southeast. I think there is also very good reason to expect 
that other zones will be developed southwest of those now worked. 
There are some indications already of three such new zones at 
the west end of the district. 

I do not know why the ore follows this N.W.-S.E. course. I 
have never been able to see any system of persistent fissuring 
in that course. Most of the fissures have a course of E.-W. to 
N.E.-S.W. These fissures have a most obvious relation to the 
orebodies, which often follow them out long distances on either 
side of the real ore channel. 

The sketch, Fig. 14, shows this relation in plan. The ore 
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Fic. 14.— Sketch showing relation of orebodies to fissure, 8. E. Missouri. 


zone may carry some lead scattered through the rock on both 
sides of the workable channels, which may be only 5 ft. wide. 
The fissures are apparently the source of the ore from which it 
has fed out into the surrounding rocks. The richest ore, there- 
fore, is right at the fissure, and it fades out on either side, so that 
midway between fissures the ore may be too poor to work. 

Fig. 15 is a longitudinal section of the ore zone across the fis- 
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Fic. 15. —Sketch showing cross-section of orebodies in S. E. Missouri. 
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sures, showing this relation. The ore is workable to a thickness 
varying from 6 ft. to as much as 100 ft. 


EXPLORATIONS IN THE SouTHEAST DistTRIcT 


It will be evident from the above that the exploration of 
these orebodies by the sinking and drifting methods used in West- 
ern mines would be difficult and unsatisfactory. To follow the 
ore underground, it is almost necessary to stope the ore as you 
go. There is enough vertical irregularity to prevent following 
the ore successfully by horizontal drifts; and there is enough 
horizontal irregularity to make it impossible to keep in the chan- 
nel, unless you are prepared to follow up each turn. If the ore 
rises you must be prepared to go up after it; if it sinks you must 
go down after it. 

The problem of blocking ore out ahead has resolved itself 
entirely into diamond drilling from the surface. This varies in 
difficulty according to the depth. The formation dips slightly 
toward the southwest, while the surface rises a little in that 
direction. The southwestern part of the field is, therefore, the 
deepest part. In the older mines at Flat River, the depth to 
the sandstone is only 300 to 400 ft. In the newer mines like 
the Derby (Federal) and the Hoffman (St. Joe) the depth is 
500 to 600 ft. In the deepest part, between Leadwood and Iron- 
dale, the depth is from 500 to 800 ft. When the depth is not 
over 550 ft., the drilling is all through very favorable rock; but 
where it is deeper, the cherty Potosi limestone comes in. This 
cherty formation is very hard to drill through, and it is best, 
whenever it is found, to use a churn drill through that formation, 
and then put in a diamond drill. 

The drill is used first to find out in a general way the posi- 
tion of the ore channel by running a line of holes N.E.-S.W. at 
intervals of about 200 ft. When lead ore is found that looks 
worth following up, holes are put in closer in the attempt to 
follow it in its usual N.E.-S.W. course. If ore is found in con- 
siderable amount in 15 or 20 holes, enough is blocked out to 
justify sinking a shaft. As a general rule it is not found desir- 
able to try to map out the orebody accurately by drilling until 
some progress has been made in stoping it, and more knowledge 
gained about its peculiarities. 

Owing to the soft nature of the richer ore streaks, the drill 
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cores invariably give an underestimate of the value of the ore. 
Even where ground is most carefully drilled, the actual mining 
shows from 20 to 100 per cent. more lead ore than the drilling 
would indicate. It is very common to have blank holes in the 
middle of a good orebody through grinding up of the ore streaks. 
Owing to the irregular shape of the deposit, some poor ground 
is apt to run into the middle of the space occupied by the ore. 
For these reasons it often happens that one-half the holes, even 
in good stoping ground, do not indicate pay ore. 

The cost of drilling for many years went constantly upward, 
owing to the increased price of diamonds and of labor. Where 
drilling could be done ten years ago for 40 to 50 cents a ft., in 
1907 it cost from $1 to $1.25 per ft. In the deeper holes, where 
the Potosi limestone must be penetrated, the cost probably aver- 
ages $1.50 per ft. Perhaps recent events have reduced these 
costs again. 

The above description refers especially to the mines in the 
vicinity of Flat River only. At Bonne Terre the orebodies are 
a little different, in that the longer axis there seems to extend | 
N.E.-S.W., instead of N.W.-S.E. These orebodies are northeast 
from the ore zones of Flat River. It now seems very probable 
that a connection will be established between Bonne Terre and 
the Flat River orebodies, 


EXTENT OF THE DISTRICT 


The Flat River district proper, containing developed mines, 
is a quadrilateral area of about 30 sq. m.,-or 19,000 acres. If 
we extend the lines so as to take in Bonne Terre and Irondale, 
we get a triangular area of about 60 sq. m., or 38,000 acres. This 
area is now producing metallic lead at the rate of about 100,000 
tons a year. The output doubled between 1901 and 1907. 

Outside of this area are a number of other places where ores 
of the same kind have been mined. At Doe Run, Frederick- 
town, and Mine La Motte are important occurrences which differ 
from the above-described field only in that they are in shallower 
basins of limestone, which are interrupted by knobs of pre-exist- 
ing granite. At Fredericktown the ores carry, besides lead, 
copper, nickel, and cobalt. At the North American mine at 
that place considerable ore has been found that carries 5 per 
cent. copper and 2.5 per cent. nickel and cobalt. Everything 
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indicates that there are possibilities of extension in copper 
mining in that neighborhood. The copper ores have exactly the 
same structural characteristics as the orebodies above described, 
except that, instead of pure galena, the ore is pumamly sulphides 
of copper, Bickel and cobalt. 


PROBLEM OF MINING IN THE SouTHEAST DisTRICT 


The most difficult part of actual mining operations is the 
preliminary exploration by drilling. This determines the depth 
to which the shafts must be sunk, and their location. Usually 
only one level is necessary, but the fact that the ore does not 
lie exactly flat makes some provision for hauling cars up and 
down hill necessary. This can best be done, I believe, by elec- 
tric haulage. This has been installed at one of the Federal plants 
and is very effective. Provision must also be made sometimes 
for secondary pumping to raise water from depressions that may 
reach lower than the shaft-pumping station. 

The stoping is very simple. No timbers are used. Round 
pillars of ore are left, containing 10 to 15 per cent. of the ore. 
It is often possible to leave pillars in the poorer parts of the de- 
posit by laying out the main entries so as to follow the rich ore 
along the fissures. Underground diamond’ drilling is necessary 
in some mines to prospect ahead for water channels. These 
are open fissures that carry so much water that, if broken into 
carelessly, they make disastrous gushes. Some shafts are pretty 
wet, making 1300 to 1500 gal. of water a minute. The usual 
output from each shaft is about 300 tons a day. This output 
may be greatly exceeded, however, by the use of electric haul- 
age so as to cover a large area from one opening. Ventilation 
may be secured by drilling large churn-drill holes from the 
surface. 

The most economical power equipment used in the district 
is at the plant of the St. Louis Smelting and Refining Company. 
Here a central steam plant operates a compressor and an elec- 
tric generating plant. The mill, hoists, and pumps are operated 
by electricity. Electric trams are also used to haul the ore from 
various shafts to the mill. 

The cost of mining, hoisting, and pumping is from $1 mA $1.50 
per ton. To this may be added 10 cents a ton for drill prospect- 
ing, and about 10 cents a ton for hauling the ore to the mill. 
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The total cost of ore is, therefore, from $1.20 to $1.70 at .the 


mill. 
THe PROBLEM oF MILLING THE ORES 


The milling practice is now pretty well established. The ore 
is ground to9mm. Everything smaller than 9 mm. is screened out 
as soon as the ore passes the crusher. When crushed, the ore 
is screened to various sizes, from 9 to 2 mm., and this product 
jigged. The tailings from the coarser jigs are all re-ground. The 
material below 2 mm. is classified and treated on Wilfley tables, 
as are also the re-ground tailings. Middlings from the tables are 
also re-ground in Huntington mills and treated on Frue vanners. 

The cost of milling in a 1000-ton plant is from 30 to 75 cents 
per ton. The cost of a concentrating mill, together with a power 
plant for the mines, may be estimated at $500,000 for 1000 tons 
capacity. The new plant built by the Federal Lead Company 
handles about 2400 tons a day. It is built of steel and con- 
crete, has a large air-compressing and electric plant, and elabo- 
rate crushing and sampling arrangements. It cost $900,000. 


THe PROBLEM OF SMELTING THE ORES 


Smelting may be considered either on a custom or an operat- 
ing basis. The ore leaves the mill in the shape of a concentrate 
carrying 70 per cent. lead and 5 per cent. moisture. Freight to 
East St. Louis is about $1.50 per dry ton. This ore may be sold 
to custom smelters, who will pay for 90 per cent. of the lead at 
current quotations, and charge from $6 to $8 per ton smelting 
charges. On this basis, the cost of freight and treatment. figures 
as follows: 


Lead, 4 Cents | Lead, 5 Cents | Lead, 6 Cents 
LE gested Senay MM RNC TAD RNE NEED NOt ES cuties ck See $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 
Lreabimenb Sa vine ta hetcace Gye ee ee 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Deduction 10 per cent., 140 lb ......... 5.60 7.00 8.40 
Po tall teas 20. hee ai tame ceo tak aoa $14.10 $15.50 $16.90 


On an operating basis the cost is about $6 per ton, and the 
loss, with the best practice, 3 per cent.: 


‘Since this was written a considerable change has occurred through the 
extensive use of Hancock jigs. 


Lead, 4 Cents | Lead, 5 Cents | Lead, 6 Cents 


Freight and treatment ................ $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 


Deductions, 42 Ib: lead... +. .<......s. 4: 1.68 2.10 pioZ 
ENOXHT In gic, lesen os Seka wee $9.18 $9.60 $10.02 


On average prices there would be a saving of about $5.50 per 
ton of concentrates in operating a smelter. But it must be 
remembered that the above costs could only be secured by a plant 
handling a considerable tonnage, say 3000 to 4000 tons a month, 

Let us now consider the cost of the entire operation with due 
regard to both capital and operating charges. In the utter lack 
of any official statements of the companies operating in the Flat 
River district I shall have to make an estimate of my own, with 
due apologies to the secretive persons who control the mines 
for rashly guessing at their secrets, and to the public for any 
inaccuracies, 

The companies operating in the district are the following: 


Shaft: +e 

Mill Capacity Operated ees 
Desloge Lead Con «ann. ee nies: 800 tons per day 3 $6,308,357 
mtedoerlead: Conse ce ants wja tes os 2,700 tons per day 8 1,859,893 
Woemun Mead Cos 2 coc: | fae s 800 tons per day 4 Not stated 
St. Louis Smelting & Refining Co..| 1,500 tons per day 4 Not stated 
Hederalv ead Colas wen Hales. Gee a5 3,000 tons per day | 6 Not stated 
Piveicompanies’s. =. h..c2 ssc Sesh 8,800 tons per day 25 


Total output 1908 estimated at 100,000 tons pig lead. If we 
call this an average output and figure that the mills ran 300 
days a year, we get a total of 2,640,000 tons and an average yield 
of less than 4 per cent. I believe that this is an overestimate 
for tonnage and an underestimate for yield for this particular 
year, but not for the long run. I shall base my calculations on 
the performance of this district on a yield of 4 per cent. refined 
lead, at.a price of 44 cents per pound. I shall exclude from my 
calculations, as usual, the money paid for mining land on the 
theory that that is a part of the profit won from the industry. 
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I shall proceed to compute the capital invested in the industry 
and figure the use of it as an integral part of the operating cost. 


CAPITAL IN EXPLORATION OF LANDS 


This must amount to about $2,500,000. The greater part of 
this has been spent by the St. Joe and Doe Run lead companies, 
with the Federal Lead Company (including the Central) a close 
third. It is probable that the ore in sight is sufficient for about . 
seven years. 

CAPITAL IN SHAFTS AND MininG PLANTS 


This I estimate at $2,100,000, being $60,000 each for the 
twenty-five shafts in operation and for ten other shafts discarded 
or not operating. 


CAPITAL IN MituiInc PLANTS AND POWER 


I estimate this at $4,400,000, being $3,400,000 for plants in 
use, and $1,000,000 for discarded plants, experiments, and fail- 
ure. 

Capital in transportation equipment from mines to mills, 
but not including railroads leading out of the district, may be 
estimated very roughly at $1,500,000. 


CAPITAL IN SMELTING PLANTS 


Including some capacity for smelting outside ores, this amounts 
to some $2,500,000, including workmen’s houses, lands at plants, 
etc. 

Working capital, $2,800,000, being equal to the value of the 
lead output for three months. 

We have then: 


Capital in explorations scm nace aie chan ee creck ie tee $2,500,000 
Capital imsminin ep lamits eer e aeeiccts yi e tte eee 2,100,000 
Capital aneimillim ap lari storm cee telesales 4,400,000 
Capital ani trangportationyplanits: senescence teen 1,500,000 
Capital intsmelting plants ease rent eee eee 2,500,000 
Working’ capital: 2 (c's ae wii nie cee te oe ee ee 2,800,000 

4 Xe): ee Meenas ret ior ie Galeton dc dah Donot en $15,800,000 


This is equal to $6 per ton of annual output. 
The use of this capital can hardly be calculated at less than 
10 per cent. which is sufficient to return the investment in fifteen 
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years with 5 per cent. interest. This calculation does not apply 
to working capital, however, for that is a quick asset that can 
always be liquidated. As long as it is in the business, however, 
it must be considered worth 5 per cent. We have then for amor- 
tization: 


10 per cent. on $13,000,000 risked in business.................- $1,300,000 
5 per cent.on 2,800,000 working capital ................... 140,000 
pLocalesmmusl COMre Gere Ma cot mee ccs. cane aie kt oN rueike cats $1,440,000 


This is equal to $14.40 per ton lead and 57.6 cents per ton of ore 
mined. 

The depreciation, or current construction of plants, to take 
care of changes in method, improvements, removals, etc., should 
be calculated at 6 per cent. on capital invested. This will equal 
$780,000, accounting for $7.80 per ton of lead and 31.2 cents 
per ton crude ore. 

We have now covered all the charges incident to the business 
except the current operating charges. These may be estimated 
as follows, giving due consideration to varying conditions: 


Per Ton 
Per Ton, Crude Concentrate Per Ton, Pig Lead 
Yield 65 Per Cent. 

Mining and hoisting..... $1.00 to $1.50 — $25.00 to $37.50 
Transfer to mills ....... 0.05 to 0.10 — 1.25 to 2.50 
Millimn oP ees atts aes le 0.30 to 0.50 —_ 7,50 to 12:50 
General expense ....... 0.10 to 0.20 —_ 2.50 to 5.00 
Freight to St. Louis... .. .097 to 0.097 $1.60 2.44 to 2.44 
Smelt envy afar tects ae 378 to 878 6.00 9.23 to 9.23 
Total operating ...... $1.925 to $2.775 — $47.88 to $69.17 
Add depreciation ....... 312 to 312 = 7.80 to 7.80 
Dividend cost >... <5... $2.237 to $3.087 —: $55.68 to $76.97 
Add amortization....... 516 to .576 — 14.40 to 14.40 
$2.813 to $3.663 — $70.08 to $91.37 


J 


We find that the mines can pay dividends on what remains 
above from 2.8 to 3.85 cts per pound, say for an average 3.3 
cents. They can justify their investment at a price of from 3.5 
to 4.5 cents, or in round numbers, 4 cents per pound. 
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This I believe is a fair exhibit of the entire business. I do 
not pretend that the mines will not show great differences from 
these figures. The differences I have placed in the operating 
cost columns are intended to cover, for mining: the difference 
between a thick and a thin orebody, between dry and wet mines; 
in milling, the difference in the milling quality of the ores, be- 
tween simple and elaborate processes, and between small mills 
and big ones; in general expense, the difference between simple 
and elaborate managements. There have been failures in the 
district. JI am striking an average of the successes. 

That these figures are not far from the truth may be gathered 
from the records of the St. Joe Lead Company, which paid more 
than $5,700,000 in dividends and built up its property greatly 
from an output of about 300,000 tons of lead. This indicates a 
profit of 0.95 cents per pound. Deducting this from an average 
price of 4.5 cents we get an average cost of 3.55 cents, less what- 
ever surplus may be credited from surplus in the treasury. The 
cost, of course, fluctuates with the times. It is always possible 
during periods of depression to produce more cheaply by cutting 
wages and curtailing construction and development; on the other 
hand, in boom times wages are raised and people embark in un- 
usual expenditures for expansion and development. As a matter 
of fact, lead was sold in St. Louis from the Flat River district, 
in the years following the panic of 1893, as low as 2.6 cents per 
pound without loss; but in the boom period of 1906-7 it is doubt- 
ful if any of the mines were producing it for less than 4 cents. 


CHAPTER XV 


SILVER-LEAD MINING 


Characteristics of Coeur d’Alene region — The Wardner vein — Detailed cost 
statements and records of Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining and Con- 
centrating Company — Summary of present operating costs — Canyon 
Creek mines — Average costs and results — Smelting, refining, and 
marketing — Relations of mines to American Smelting and Refining 
Company — Calculation of complete mining and smelting costs, losses 
and profits on Bunker Hill average ore — Broken Hill district in Aus- 
tralia — Smelting costs at Broken Hill and in America — Silver-Lead 
mines of Park City, Utah — Average costs at Daly-West — Daly- 
Judge and Silver King — Smelting costs and profits. 


THE external factors which affect mining in the Coeur d’Alene 
are the most favorable of the whole Rocky Mountain region. 
The altitude is moderate; the climate mild; timber and water 
power are abundant and cheap. Transportation to consuming 
centers is, however, expensive, and wages are high. Labor is 
efficient and abundant. The mines are generally deep, meas- 
ured from the surface, but the configuration of the country has: 
permitted their attack by adit levels; so that most of the ore 
has not needed hoisting from great depths, and pumping opera- 
tions have generally been inexpensive. 

The internal factors are favorable. The veins are typical 
fissures. The ore is galena, which seems to be a metasomatic 
replacement of pre-existing veins of iron carbonate. Ransome 
believes that the Burke and Revett quartzites, flaggy, evenly 
bedded, light-colored rock about 3000 ft. thick, contain nearly 
all the payable ore, although veins are found traversing an im- 
mense mass of slates and quartzites of presumable Algonkian 
age, some over and some under the productive formations. The 
whole sedimentary sefies is estimated to have a thickness of 13,000 
ft. 

The ore shoots are persistent and profound, with a thickness 
varying from 8 to 100 ft., and a length varying from 100 to 1000 
ft. normal to the plunging axis. Single bodies have produced 
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several million tons of ore. The ore in the main has to be con- 
centrated. The proportion shipped to the smelters varies from 
a quarter to a tenth of the amount mined. Of the proportion 
shipped a considerable amount is picked out by hand either under- 
eround or at the mill, the lower grades being concentrated. In 
addition to the sorting of first-class ore, there is a still larger 
sorting of waste in the stopes. In many cases it is necessary 
for safety to fill the stopes, and in all cases it is economical to 
reject waste. The various mines differ greatly in the amount of 
sorting and filling done. Several have run for years without 
shipping any first-class ore and without sorting any waste in 
the stopes, everything mined being sent to the concentrator. 
On the other hand, one prominent mine, the Hercules, ran sev- 
eral years without a mill, shipping only first-class ore. 


Propucine MINES 


The mines may conveniently be divided into two groups: the 
Wardner and the Canon Creek. In Wardner there is only one 
vein and two important mines: the Bunker Hill & Sullivan, an 
independent concern, and the Last Chance, owned by the Fed- 
eral Mining and Smelting Company. 

The Wardner vein has been the subject of a good deal of liti- 
gation, and has been well and often described, but I will hazard 
a new idea concerning it: The principal object of attention has 
always been a great mineralized fault called the “foot-wall,” 
having a strike of north 40° west, and a dip of 45° southwest. 
This fault, in my judgment, originated the lead mineralization 
of the district, but in an indirect way. It intersects some veins 
whose course is more nearly east and west, or even north 70° 
east. These veins may originally have had only a siderite fill- 
ing. The Bunker Hill fault probably reopened these veins and 
started the lead mineralization which replaced a large part of 
the original siderite. The fault movements continued in part 
after the lead mineralization had made considerable progress, 
for the lead ores have been crushed into paste along the foot- 
wall. At any rate, at and near the footwall fissure there are a 
number of powerful ore channels, some of which have been fol- 
lowed for a distance of 3000 ft. down the slope, with very little 
or no change in their value or character. 

The mining is done almost wholly by the filling method. 
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Whether square sets are put in first and then filled, or whether 
the stopes are filled without timbering, depends on the firmness 
of the ground. This varies in different parts of the mines. In 
nearly all cases enough waste for the filling can be sorted out of 
the vein-stuff itself. 

The Bunker Hill mine in twenty-two years up to June 1, 
1908, had produced as shown in the following tables, which are 
much more complete than any cost statements given elsewhere 
in this volume. It would be scarcely desirable to repeat often 
mining costs at such length in a work such as the present, but 
these details will undoubtedly be of interest to many students 
of mining problems. Accordingly I shall give not only the 
figures as presented in the reports of the company for 1908, 
but also some comments on the conditions and methods em- 
ployed. 

The first table shows the progressive history of the mine from 
the beginning, in various periods. In this the reader will find 
everything of importance relating to the ores of the mine; but 
for convenience I shall calculate out the avearge contents of 
the shipping product for the whole period and for the year 
1908. 


1908 22 Years 
Average yield per ton crude ore, lead per cent......... 9.8 9.68 
Oumces silver, CUMCES ae ai eae l uals nae eaten > hee 3.84 3.82 
Average contents of shipping product lead per cent....... 43.17 51.45 
Silver, ounces ........ een Srey ete ae ae ee cio Chen 16.58 20.31 


It will be observed that while the yield of the crude ore per 
ton is almost exactly the same as for the entire period the grade 
of the shipping product has dropped about 15 per cent. No 
significance attaches to this except that in recent years a consid- 
erable tonnage of low-grade concentrates containing less than 
10 per cent. lead and a high percentage of iron has been shipped 
on account of its favorable fluxing qualities. In earlier periods 
no such ore was shipped. Of course with the present grade 
of shipping ore the cost per ton will be considerably different 
for smelting charges than with the higher grade of past ship- 
ments. 
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Fig. 16.— Orebodies along Wardner Vein. 
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The following table shows the stoping cost in detail. Nearly 
all the ore comes from large tabular masses having a dip of 
only 30° from the horizontal. In some places the hanging wall 
is loose. Most of the ore is mined in square-set rooms that 
are filled with waste, either sorted from the orebody or obtained 
from development work, almost as fast as the ore is mined. 
Under these conditions it will be plain to any mining man that 
the costs are low. The statements are for the year ending May 
31, 1908. 

“Stoping. — The mine was in operation for the full period of 
one year, and produced 330,730 tons of concentrating ore, at a 
cost of $511,288.16, as follows: 


Highest Lowest 


Average Cost per Cost per 


Details for Labor and Supplies Total for the Year Ae he eon oe 
Vear Month Month 
during during 
the Year the Year 

Foremen, bosses, blacksmiths, 
machinists, tool-packers, etc.| $60,982.27 185 191 165 
Timberman and carpenters ..... 25,109.38 .076 082 .063 
IME Tis ears Le tne 2 tat Ae hats ahaa 125,148.48 379 .400 339 
WATTTCTIGE cnr tea sien anes eta oes os ces 15,918.00 .048 042 058 
MO VGLOESS fervent tire hore Gels cdi 133,176.50 403 450 379 
Rawer laborica, pac. a. on once 7,708.40 023 027 021 
Repair labore src Seman : 7,492.70 023 025 021 
EUXPLOSIVES ieetyecis seni ones ea 30,019.37 O91 slit) .087 
LIMIMANGS Pe Sets oh chats wow a alls os 7,482.08 .023 .026 017 
Mu brieantseeeiaecyrn We tuS ace oxo cya os 1,329.87 004 004 .006 
Tronandesteel (7-0 orm sm.ecieuic ees 4,158.20 .013 .014 .012 
Miscellaneous supplies .......... 11,667.61 035 032 025 
Timberand lageing: 205.4... --.- 61,629.00 186 199 165 
ROWERS PHeSt taccciats gine sue atin <.c 7,876.30 024 024 027 
NVOOC erate ia krone hee IeSe i eee 9,292.80 .028 .030 -030 
Staple and stOck .).%:-4 a2. 25 de ac 2,297.20 .007 .007 .006 
Ai co tall a caterer estitysrscntee Sue tenc 511,288.16 | 1.548 1.664 1.421 

Nov. May” 


The stoping of shipping ore simply represents the sorting out 
of a variable amount of high-grade galena to be shipped direct 
to the smelters, thus avoiding the losses in the concentrating 
mill, It will be observed that this sorting adds something to 
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the cost. On this ore the cost of concentrating and mill losses 
are avoided altogether so that this is the most profitable product 
of the mine. 

“Shipping Ore. —The mine also produced 4340 tons of crude 
shipping ore, at a cost of $8,445.27, as follows: 


Highest Lowest 
Average | ton | Ton 
Details of Labor and Supplies Total for the Year for the ior ee Oe 
eae during during 
the Year | the Year 
Foremen, bosses, blacksmiths, ma- 
chinists, tool-packers, etc... . $1,468.04 338 242 .200 
Timbermen and carpenters ...... 255.20 .059 O71 .027 
IMEIVETS pices eRe hea ed eee 1,808.25 416 503 338 
Carmen tenn 4 pee e 260.00 .060 073 .056 
Shovelerss4. tee utes aero 2,808.04 647 973 OLD 
Power labor ss au rete seater 80.10 018 .036 O11 
Repair labort meee neta ito 102.70 024 .030 O21 
EExplosives Wana satteieot ee ci 330.50 .076 153 055 
lkuminanviswerset creer re 96.98 .022 .024 026 
aoricante cas ceaicsta ae ctees ce 11.05 .003 .008 .OOL 
Iron and steele cn 2. ea oe ee 51.30 .012 .018 015 
Miscellaneous supplies ...... +... 171.81 .040 039 .032 
Timberand lageing= 27.22) 0.5... 847.10 195 .290 136 
_Power supplies. ......% ee Bea 75.30 017 045 017 
Di iKofote Rimerecere crane, iurrdeisey Gere ee 78.90 .018 041 .026 
Detail. Sete oh skys erect ene reeds $8,445.27 1.945 | 2.546 1.536 
May April 


“Making the total ore mined 335,070 tons, at a total cost of 
$519,733.43,” 

Tramming in this case represents the cost of taking the ore 
~out through a two-mile tunnel and dumping it into the mill 
bins. 

“Tramming. — The electric railroad was in operation for the 
full period of one year, during which time it delivered to the 
concentrator 335,070 tons of ore, at a cost of $27,640.76, as 
follows: 
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Highest Lowest 
Average ed cape 
Details of Labor and Supplies Total for the Year ade for One for One 
Wear Month Month 
during during 
the Year | the Year 
Generalllaborets sil. .f-.! ace 2) ants $1,200.00 003 .003 .004 
PUrammers@ew | Se ec s oee 11,062.05 .033 .030 .036 
IEONCIs OW errata denier iin: « 2,773.37 .008 .008 .010 
Repainiamonee rn dace. toc ees 2 4,248.75 013 020 007 
ADAG Menace elds Bos gee Gh . 300.00 001 .001 001 
FE STIGATNGBasge PSS ts sTore occas 470.00 001 001 .OOL 
fir omearadusteGlae: erciren sievcus cole esaons 320.00 O01 .003 — 
Miscellaneous supplies .......... _ 1,340.00 004 .005 003 
iPower supplies 22202 cc mugen sme 4,060.59 012 013 .010 
OO CMY Soper a Sprwlis ak ears ovacoieu sta 1,866.00 .006 O11 = 
“LRAT UF ac Sr em eS Be $27,640.76 .082 .095 .072 
Feb. June 


‘‘During the above period of one year the railroad was in opera- 
tion, 732 shifts of eight hours, of which 42 shifts were lost, as 
follows: 


24 shifts on account of Sunday lay-off. 
4 shifts on account of July 4th. 
4 shifts on account of miner’s picnic. 
2 shifts on account of Thanksgiving Day. 
2 shifts on account of Christmas. 
2 shifts on account of mill shut-down. 
4 shifts on account of cold weather, stopping operations. 


“Besides the above ore there were trammed 20,800 tons of 
waste, making the average work of the railroad 486 tons per 
shift, or 515 tons per shift of actual operation, at a cost per ton 
of ore and waste handled of $.078. This cost includes hauling 
of timbers and other supplies and the taking of the larger per- 
centage of the men to and from their work.” 

Concentrating at this mine represents the rejection of gangue 
to the extent of 80 per cent. of the crude ore. The process con- 
sists of rather coarse crushing, jigging, and the treatment of a 
considerable proportion of fines on vanners and Wilfley tables. 
The cost has been increasing of late years, owing to refinements 
in the process, i.e., it has been found desirable to spend more 
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money in the mill to make a higher saving. The cost has gone 


up as follows: 


MOOS. Staats a eite eco ashdcanly ake owes satke ahaa arenas 18 

SEO, 0a epink ete SO abet eR os oi cermin ae tam Secmaeactot cmve-d 18.5 cents 
AY Gy eer aceeey, om PAE ene en Mra cg <A LAS iG ed Gene 24.4 cents 
JOOS* Lx ee Bee eer eee eh oer eerie 37.2 cents 


These costs are for operating alone. It is evident that this 
increase of cost will be justified by the saving of an additional 
6 or 7 lb. of lead per ton milled. I imagine the results are far 


better than that. 


““Concentration. — The concentrator was in operation for the 
full period of one year. Of the 366 days there were lost 303% 


days, as follows: 


_ 150 hours on account of screens, elevators, and rolls. 
55 hours on account of belts and Huntington mills. 
34 hours on account of general repairs. 

72 hours on account of holiday lay-offs. 
218 hours on account of Sunday lay-offs. 
48 hours on account of miner’s picnic. 
30 hours on account of electric power off. 
50 hours on account of slush ice. 
11 hours on account of pulleys, pumps and jigs. 
16 hours on account of short of ore. 
9 hours on account of repairs to tail race. 
27 hours on account of short of water. 
10 hours on account of broken line shaft. 


“In the above period 330,930 tons of ore were concentrated, 
making the average work of the concentrator 904 tons per day, 


or say, 986 tons per 24 hours of actual operation. 
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Highest Lowest 


Average Ton Ton 

Detail of Labor and Supplies Total for the Year i Ae for One for One 

pee Month Month 

during during 

the Year | the Year 
GeneralWabongwectrg nc och tee tes $15,226.58 046 .067 .034 
Millmencecste choc on yr on skeen 46,129.07 139 150 LQ a 
MieisOrerseg ys Meier arts wile Gos 2,603.48 .008 .008 .004 
POWerlAabOle we. ce. wes Aaya <2 2,866.46 | .008 007 005 
Crushers DORM assy ies oe cps 1,520.04 005 .007 .004 
Tepaicela bora wien fon oakte co 3,688.58 O11 018 O11 
MUM tisaaina artis ice cievas cre cas gurls cues 1,475.50 | .005 004 004 
arya Gates ec aot. cee ee 1,730.00 005 005 005 
itnomeandi steely. .6.0.08 ace sie sas 930.00 003 002 003 
Miscellaneous supplies .......... 23,184.79 | .070 082 .064 
1D etl Ses Poe athens cera toe pene 1,370.00 | .004 .008 005 
oll shell eerie. howe es sates 1,685.00 005 005 .007 
Prommel screens) = ...f.enkenes -- 1,336.00 004 .003 .003 
Crusher supplies .........2..... 1,900.00 | .008 .008 005 
VDOC ee ie ea ielye cero 13,310.80 .040 044 .028 
Power supplies) 2.22.5. sac ein: 4,205.00 | .013 .007 .023 
SUOWEAE  iihetc he ote Se Croke co teeter $123,161.30 ol2 420 1332 
Oct. April 


“Shipping Expense. — We shipped 72,468.80 tons of concen- 
trates and middling ore and 4304.30 tons of crude ore, or a 
total of 76,773.10 tons, at the following expense: 


Total Cost per Ton 

Gonerallla bore rennet niere eh e a met nee. bisiek $1,110.00 $.014 
IEG OOWA RS) — a arBace dbs ORS Oe cede ORE Rt een 3,256.09 042 
GINGA LOLS a eee ee See Re Dmved ated eerie al ogonnre cet 10,418.86 ST 
INDIE TTONE REUSE Bs Hie ko cio eee OC Cen e areen eee 120.60 001 
IMMeCaN Ne OUEY & dx.ousleaos neon one Boden Oe ae 284.35 .004 
Representative at smelter ................-.-- 146.07 002 

AG tal PN nae ie ero ee ad cons. Site 5 oding $15,335.97 .200 


“ Superintendence and Office Expenses. — Superintendence and 
Office expense amounted to $28,726.03, as follows: 
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Superintendence and surveying ......-.....-+-++.- $16,440.00 
Bookkeeping and assaying -o2.-.3..2-+ seen ome 6,562.57 
Wood and)alluminanits |e eae caer key eee eee 910.00 
Office supplies... oe Eva Soe eae ener 1,087.47 
INEM PEW ONES uo sepa aoe SoG Sooboc aca Do ds.ous90 6 1,310.00 
Telegrams and telephone expense ................ 523.51 
Sundries.) scesct: -caad maar esa d1el si tol apts 1,892\48 

"Ported "Shh s aireccsl Russe ese ee Ran Ree $28,726.03 


“Legal Services. — Legal services amounted to $3000, being 
the salary of the company’s local attorney. 

“Contingent Expense. — Contingent expense amounted to 
$13,422.54 as follows: 

“‘This completes the list of direct operating charges at the 
mine, but it does not end the expendivane: of the company. We 
must add the following: 

“All other Wardner Expenditures, aside from warehouse 
accounts, were, 


Timprovetnents p05 stiareteis ois 5 obese lors nate sboteicletetear Te $109,272.08 
PARES J Pact tied oy eyctecetsesstints also eesete ay chee one 59,646.98 
UnSUrainCG: Hetere et 2 i cious curve ee aee ae ey a 3,853.84 
Meal estate Be sven acke sicaraks «See ete a eee eet 9,716.00 
Dividend reserves c5c-0.ers soe bale ro ols arenas aero 2,069.58 
palevof electric: light pate bie dace ee aie 10,735.13 
alewOl AWaber aa eee tek oe ha mere alec erie 823.82 
Purchase of mining property=...........-...-. 8,970.70 
Minerofticesfixtunes Wainy tin tac ea eee inal 486.20 
Lati vation: att cuior Saat aces eee Cee 13,676.64 
EEX PlOLatlON ey eink sel ees erm ee cere tenes 44,362.18 


$263,613.15 
Less certain local receipts at Wardner and San 


BTAnCisCO rts c-s cage eres ese roe 37,226.02 
$226,387.13” 


To these expenses must be added for freight and treatment 
on ore shipped to the smelters $1,004,896, equal to $3 per ton 
mined and $13.09 per ton shipped. From the value of the ore 
so shipped a deduction was made for assumed losses of $333,092, 
equal to $1 per ton mined and $4.35 per ton shipped. 

“Exploration. — Details for 1908 and ore reserves 4846 feet of 
drifts, crosscuts, raises and winzes were driven, at a cost of 
$44,362.18, as follows: 
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Highest Lowest 
Cost per Cost per 


Average Foot Foot 
Details for Labor and Supplies Total for the Year eo ae for One for One 
oar Month Month 
during during 
the Year | the Year 

Foremen, bosses, blacksmiths, ma- 

chinists, tool-packers, etc ...| $2,639.66 545 .776 .324 

Timbermen and carpenters...... 180.75 037 .128 = 
IVISHICRS Bote. Rpts cone tine ee ere ots 6,568.00 | 1.355 1.718 527 
Sitowelerss: (arias ovine cine cess 9,685.87 | 1.999 2.730 | 1.195 
Wormttra bars) mes ener tos -resc ect ee 5,107.50 | 1.054 994 | 1.424 
HG WEtMLA DO: saingofi ss Gest sie ait es s0rere 2,511.50 518 Oot 458 
RODRIG LADO ee cts Gon es a areis ees 504.60 104 129 078 
IBIXIPLOSIVERBN secre ce aersiscis than: 7,516.50 | 1.551 1.847 | 1.166 
MMaminants | oni. os ays tee = are 515.94 106 166 078 
AUN ORG HY 9,-9.1 See ot sacicie err acces 284.08 .059 .067 .057 
ronald Steeles st..." sa. meine «ee 290.50 .060 .092 026 
Miscellaneous supplies .......... 2,168.48 447 423 104 
fhmberand lapoing 00.0 ./2 1,762.10 364 369 144 
Power Supplies) cs cyietee 0 5 caciere « 2,348.40 485 739 401 
iecleee opmacedt como o SMe acne 2,278.30 470 696 -200 
MO CAL peeee ni oterave ae cise Sues sree = $44,362.18 | 9.154 | 11.411 | 6.182 
Feb. June 


“The above development has given to the property a tonnage 
of standing ore ready for extraction never before equaled in 
amount or grade during the many years of operation of the mines. 
The most valuable and extensive developments were made on 
No. 10 and No. 11 levels, in the Bunker Hill mine, these levels 
being 200 and 400 ft., respectively, below the No. 9, or Kellogg 
tunnel, level and the deepest levels in the district. Orebodies 
were also opened in the Tyler No. 8 level, in the Stemwinder 
mine, and the Vann Intermediate, in the Sullivan mine. Sink- 
ing of the shaft from the Kellogg Tunnel level has been accom- 
plished, and at the present date (September, 1908) has reached 
a depth of 600 ft. vertically below the Kellogg Tunnel, where 
the No. 12 level is to be established and crosscutting for the 
orebody started. This should be completed early in 1909.” 

“Ore Reserves.— We have ore reserves partially blocked, of 
date Oct. 12, 1908, as follows: 
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Stemwinder Mine oc... e260 sca sae ee eerie = 60,856 tons 

Sullivan smine ave. cemioerdes. soiree tis ek teen 903,247 tons 

Bunker Hall mines, es acs te hereto nee 1,845,575 tons 
otal eerie coast reel orn cher eens 2,809,678 tons” 


ed Ton - Per Ton 

Cost Mined Shipped 

335,070 tons 76,773 

S110) HTS ea eom Okedo oo Oona Heo ob oc $519,773.43 $1.551 $6.77 
rainimines creck ame teins Gee 27,640.76 .082 .36 
Concentrating cee eee 123,161.30 372 1.60 
Shin pings 2 aaa accra ageteutcomeee 15,335.97 .200 .20 
Superintendence ................. 28,726.03 085 37 
Legal services ...... eu... ee 3,000.00 .009 04 
Contingent expense............... 13,422.54 .040 18 

Construction, taxes, insurance, explo- 

PA LION skal we Sie emer ne ok mae 226,387.13 .676 2.94 
Total mining and milling ........ $957,447.16 $3.015 $12.47 
Addismeling es aerervier ae oe se — 3.000 13.09 
Total costege -rmis cuca ners eyes — $6.015 $25.56 


Cost Per Pounp LEAD 


The number of pounds lead realized may be computed at 
227, and the cost per pound 2.65 cents. I get this by taking the 
number of pounds lead realized per crude ton, 196, and adding 
thereto the value of 3.84 oz. silver in lead at the proportionate 
prices for the year; equaling 57.6 Ib.; making a total of 253.6 
Ib., less 10.3 per cent. deducted for loss, leaving a total of 227 lb. 
The prices received for lead were 0.18 cents per pound less than 
the New York market prices, but as this deduction did not apply 
on the silver the total loss on this account may be calculated at 
only 0.13 cents per pound of lead equivalent. Adding this to 
the 2.65 reached above, we get 2.78 cents as the real cost of lead 
to the mining company. Of course this includes the profit made 
by the smelting company on these ores. What that profit is, 
there is no means of calculating; but it does not seem improbable 
that whatever profit is made in smelting would represent only a 
fair amortization of the capital required. We shall not be far 
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wrong if we take a round figure of $2.75 cents as the real cost of 
lead from this mine for the year. 


AVERAGE RESULTS 


The total cost of operating this mine has been in summary: 


Current operating expense — per crude ton........... $2.665 
CERGERATINSAI o) ET EN eibretc eee Creches AR aie, Aa we ae 800 
SOLE cal eine Ate 2 tyre Ra ener In ciate aL eR ae $3.465 


Thus the amortization and depreciation charges equal just 30 
per cent. of the current operating charges. 


CANYON CREEK 


The Canyon Creek mines differ from the Wardner mines 
only in the shape of the orebodies. The dip is not far from ver- 
tical; the ore shoots are much longer, thinner, and more regular. 
Wages average 46 cents an hour, 4 cents higher than in Ward- 
ner. Details of cost are not given. 

The Federal Mining and Smelting Company for three years 
reported as follows: 


OPERATIONS OF THE FEDERAL MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY FOR THE LAST 
THREE YEARS 


Otalauoneaminede amc milled ao eur. d ees crete metcte 4 ore abate tae! oraeuat 2,428,112 
Rove eademeshuppine? product. si: cvs o> ao acl saeeotuncieah oF 166,912 
Ouncesysilver in shipping product .«. p.02 eos sivisece Me soe ans as 10,300,049 
Perce SECA meme ce eee Re clears ais Sota slope Fake eat t ays! yopauidete *, < s\5 6.87 
Quncesssilvier "mer VOUMIer ba on tek a cmiue oe ots eentiae cs Brae wis mone 4.24 
Wiatlined@teror OcuIC Ummm fonacatccs, «2 Shamus nye cv one oR ocwrteel > vba alsio, o's aye =" $24,310,441 
Siieliines nenmimy,. and Geduchlons. 2... 005 sae ors eis: 10,514,773 
INieetay alive HOmmIMN P~ COMNPAINY ay.0rs pacts so hee pe sp ate viel as sally 13,795.668 
TERGLALNS TEISOIMLEC! com.cn cab On Oo Dee Com apts ote mo Hees 6,160,247 
iO Get RCOSU MEM akon eatoiet Nec aeieusderet Noise aA peels che fo sheio. hee ie 7,635,421 
Cost per ton, mining and milling crude ores .................. 3.14 
Cost. per ton, concentrates shipped .....:--.-.-.-. + seco sees 22.03 
Smelting, refining, and marketing concentrates................ 30.35 


It will be seen that these figures indicate conditions similar 
to those of Wardner. Further elaboration of detail seems 
unnecessary. The costs are higher than at the Bunker Hill, 
but the difference at the mine is to be explained by the factors, 
(1) higher wages, (2) a greater amount of hoisting and pumping, 
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(3) a charge for railroad transportation from mines to mills, 
(4) a greater number of power and mining plants to maintain, 
and a higher power cost. In each case these factors are inherent 
to the problem and cannot be removed. 

The cost of mining and milling, of construction, of freight and 
treatment; and the value of the ore to the mines, free from smelter 
deductions for a period of five years during which the average 
price of lead in New York was 4.6 cents and of silver 59.2 cents, 
are given for a number of properties in accompanying tables: ~ 


U. & GEOLOGICAL SURVEY PROFESSIONAL PAPER NO. 62 PL. XXViI 


AZO 


go? 
Fae" Mace 


° 500 tooo Feet 
Se 


7MAP SHOWING PLAN OF DEVELOPMENT OF STANDARD-MAMMOTH MINE. 


From the company's surveys. Top-is north. 
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Cost AND VALUE oF ORE PER Ton atv Srx Minus ror Five YEArs 
(NEW YORK PRICES: LEAD, 4.6c; SILVER, 59.2c.) 


vi | g oF i oekeael Re: 
Tons és 3 & § 5 o 9 
Ge) $ = 38 —8 e + 
Bats 8 | ge | ea ce eS 
ie) \S) a a B > Ay: 
eG lataager ties ce ky. 402,000 | $3.43 | $0.47] $3.90) $2.56 | $6.46 | $9.57 | $3.11 
tAMGard oso heen. 2 1,244,571) 2.91 | 0.15] 3.06) 2.87] 5.48] 7.29] 1.86 
Tiger-Poorman...| 488,675] .2.94| 0.10] 3.04) 1.71] 4.75] 4.99] 0.24 
Morning ':* 2.75. 924,416} 1.96} 0.15) 2.11] 2.51) 4.62] 5.42] 0.80 
Last Chance’... .. 670,164| 2.66] 0.08] 2.74) 2.99] 5.73] 8.19 | 2.46 
Total and aver- 
BEEN es 2 3,729,826 | — — | $2.90] $2.43 | $5.33 | $6.93 | $1.60 
EstimaTED AVERAGE VALUE oF CHIEF ITEMS 
SHMeLLEMIGedUChlONS eer Tis ook oie io oie -qavte aceentes Guten suns $1.50 
Loss in milling, 20 per cent. (In some of these mines where no 
first-class ore is shipped, the loss is probably greater; where 
a good deal is picked out the loss is probably less)......... 2.11 
Gross value of ore before milling, at N. Y. quotations......... 10.54 
Rervcentslead ebetore milling wir. ae seis. sche sof ya ohke wl ao oes 0 8.66 
Ounces’ silver per ton, before milling 22... ... 2. Saves hee 4.33 
Cost to mine per pound lead at New York ...............+4. 3.54 cents 
Cost to mine per ounce silver at New York ............. Fens 46 cents 
Cost of lead in New York (actual cost) .. 2.2 cre see eee 3.36 cents 
Cost of silver in New York (actual cost) ...............-004- 43.5 cents 


If these mines were all owned by the American Smelting and 
Refining Company, and the cost of the whole process from mine 
to market were to be given, it would probably be something as 
follows: 


Notal value recovered per ton 6.66.2 e eee cee ce vets sso ties $8.00 
Cost of mining, milling, and construction. .:..........---+++-+see-e 2.90 
Cost of smelting, refining, and marketing..............-++.++++2+0-- 3.20 
Pers MrURp ete Commer RM rere ciate a > S'S \> Sse + 190 0° cia os aueatore e 3 1.90 


The Hercules mine has the following interesting record, the 
tonnage being given in selected crude shipping ore and concen- 
trates: 
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Woy lel}s) oer NES PenemInG Moca adhcac anode opcn Fano bow 0.5% 56,446 
Current thining and milling ‘cost’ \..o5. 02-205. ueee eee oe et $24.02 
Constructions yc, orto nde cian s.cietear Wie rena ot acre ve 13.64 

Breight to smelter... 46-028-255-ta ces ae oh ee or 19.67 
Ahaknanarmlueges) oy bone pao wade nmos dna bosas sooboune 06 8.52 

TotalacOgb nt Me taee Bek se aes ne ee eh ge eee ee eee eee $43.69 
Total valuedtree ol Geductions sim) ween titer ati ie ene een eae enter 82.69 
‘Profibiper, COW pr mie. eR eaten) teases caste crear hae ue toueny ns hege foa ee PO Eee gee 39.00 


This mine started without capital and created its plant out 
of ore. It is interesting to note how this affects the cost of 
mining and also to compare the costs with those of the Bunker 
Hill & Sullivan which went through the same process. In twenty 
years the Bunker Hill mined about 3,400,000 tons of ore out of 
which it built up its plant, paid for costly litigation involving its 
very life, and fought several disastrous strikes at a cost of about 
$1 a ton in addition to its current operating cost of $2.60. 

If the Hercules mined one ton of concentrates to four of crude, 
its costs were for five years: 
Current operating, per tom! 242... oe ee eee $2.60 
Costsotsplamtmryieu tiny Bis Mayo be Sense on cae ene emcee 3.41 

Doubtless when this mine shall have reached the age of the 
Bunker Hill its cost for construction will have diminished to 
about the figure attained by the latter company. 


Cost oF SMELTING, REFINING AND MARKETING 


I have considered results as they are to the mining companies, 
It is interesting, in order to compare the results in the Coeur 
d’Alene with those obtained elsewhere, to see what the actual 
cost for smelting, refining, and marketing is, and thus find how 
the figures would stand if the mining, milling, and smelting were 
all done by one concern. 

It appears from the reports of the largest two companies 
that the average ore shipped carries about 46 per cent. lead and 
from 18 to 28 oz. silver. Let us average the silver at 23 oz. 
We may assume an average price for lead in New York to be 
4.60 cents per pound and silver 60 cents per ounce. At these 
rates our average ore will be worth as follows: 


Lead; 920lb.;/at-4.6icents’ s-cn nee oe eee ners $42.32 
Silver, ‘23: og.,,ab 60 cents sui... cau nee eee te eee 13.80 
Total 
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On this, however, the smelters only pay $45.95, deducting 
$10.17 for losses; in addition to which they charge about $16 for 
freight and treatment, making a total of $26.17 per ton. 


APPROXIMATE Cost or SmEeu”TiInc Caur D’ALENE ORE 


Freight on ore to Denver at $8 per ton, allowing for 6 per cent. moisture $8.51 


Freight, bullion to New York (46 per cent. of $6.40)................ 2.90 
Refining bullion, lighterage, etc. 46 per cent. of $8.67 .............. 3.99 
Losses (silver, 4 per cent.; lead, 6-per cent.) ..............000000005 3.10 
Costsintiblastaurnaces: (Laealls) te vase st cose deers foe nee cee 5.28 

TROUEIY fe ESS arate, Wid Slats Yom cacic tle (ote aes Rn ener te 2s Pts Ae $23.78 


Profit on this basis $2.40 per ton. 


Such a profit spread over the crude ore mined, averaging 
about 6% tons to each ton of concentrates smelted, is only about 
35 cents a ton. It does not seem in the slightest degree unrea- 
sonable. It is even possible that the real profits do not equal 
this amount because Mr. Ingalls may have underestimated the 
capital employed in the smelting business. (See following chap- 
ter on Silver-Lead Smelting.) He states the cost of a smelting 
plant at $3 per annual ton. This may be sufficient for a suc- 
cessful plant, but a very large concern iike the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company finds its business migratory. This 
involves discarding plants from time to time. This means the 
investment of large sums in mistakes. Taking this element into 
consideration the smelting rates for the Coeur d’Alene ores seem 
all the more reasonable. 

Let us then return to the Bunker Hill & Sullivan, the only 
mine for which our figures are complete, and calculate the whole 
process through, including both capital and operating costs and 
milling and smelting losses as they would be if the mine were 
owned by the American Smelting and Refining Company. We 
have the actual costs, grade of ore, and prices realized by the 
mining company for a period of over twenty years. There is 
no reason to believe that if it started over again it would get 
any better results, so that it seems best to take them with no 
alteration, except to assume average prices of 4.6 cents for lead 
and 60 cents for silver. This is more nearly like the experience 
of the history of the smelting company. During the_life of the 
mine the position of silver has changed profoundly. It would 
be interesting to figure on the same terms for the American 
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Smelting and Refining Company also, but since that is impos- 
sible it seems best to apply the average results pentees by Mr. 
Ingalls for the last seven years. . 


Assay, CRUDE 


Lead, % Silver, oz. Gross Value 
Tonganineds.3,591 S8Orr saeco ae 11.28 4.92 $13.33 
Milling losses 2.224 ta04.6 #502 oa che areetisiese 1.62 1.10 2.15 
Reeoveryaby milling Wivreu-hmrn cr erent 9.66 3.82 11.18 
Cost.ofiminine Arve Aacetae. tale cire tier. $2.665 
Cost-of planitiv.... oe. s.areshe oxances oboe 800 
Total cost to mining company excluding 
purchase) omland leanne eee ee 3.47 
Monsrahip Ped GVO. Sosmet. ame eee ete 51.45 20.31 
Value per ton shipping product, gross ............ $59.52 
Hreighttocsmelter™. sch eeeee sae mee ee et 8.51 
Freight to refining 51 per cent. of 6.40 ........... 3.26 
Refining ol pericent. Of S:6csnwe cae eee eee 4.42 
Loss in smelting and refining lead, 6 per cent....... 2.84 
Loss in smelting and refining silver, 3 per cent. .... 37 
Reductiow;to bullioneee sac ee ieee 5.28 
Total smelting costs per ton concentrate .......... 21.47 
Tons crude ore per ton concentrate............... 5.31 
Cost smelting and refining per ton crude.......... 4.04 
otalccosts minim eee takes ear iene eee ee 3.47 
otal: casts isrmel tiie hess eem tate cts on teks Aone eee 4.04 7.51 
Total losses. milling. +o. ree does nekine sountes 2.15 2375: 
Total losses smelting Wy. .meeied- ae ake eects eee 60 
Totall. costs-andwlosses\- same ice ee eee 10.26 
IPTONt, Per COM. sey scae te eters nse eto epee ne eee 3.07 


FAIRNESS OF CustoM SMELTING RaTES 


If we proceed to calculate the cost of lead we get a surprising 
result. The lead equivalent in the ore is 230 lb. actually saved. 
Dividing this into the total cost of $7.51 we get 3.265 cents per 
pound as the total selling cost of lead from the Bunker Hill lode. 
The surprising thing is that this cost is higher than the actual 
cost to the mining company for 1908 by nearly 4 cent. While it 
is true that in this case we are figuring on a higher mining cost 
by 46 cents a ton than those for 1908, that only accounts for 
0.2 cents per pound, leaving 0.26 cents still to be accounted for. 
In my calculation of smelting costs I have assumed reduction 
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in Denver and refining on the Atlantic coast. It seems probable 
that a saving is made on these figures by smelting at more favor- 
able points for freight rates. But whatever saving can be thus 
secured is not likely, at the best, to counterbalance the apparent 
loss to the smelting company. We are driven to conclude that 
the Coeur d’Alene ores are treated at exceedingly favorable rates 
on account of the use of their lead contents as a collector for 
precious metals in other ores. Mr. Ingalls calculates that an 
average percentage of lead in the charge is 10 per cent. This 
would be about 124 per cent. in the ore treated. If we take the 
latter figure and assume that the smelting company only charges 
the ore with the refining of that amount of bullion we may reduce 
the cost for freight and refining of bullion to $1.90 per ton instead 
of $7.68 (freight $3.26, refining, $4.42). On this basis the smelt- 
ing company comes out whole. 

At any rate the conclusion seems warranted that there is no 
sound basis for adverse criticism of the American Smelting and 
Refining Company for its treatment of the Coeur d’Alene mines. 
On the contrary, it undoubtedly gives better terms to the- 
operators than they would be able to secure by smelting for 
themselves. 


Costs IN THE BrokEeN Hitu District 


For an interesting comparison let us turn from the Coeur 
d’Alene to the Broken Hill district in Australia, where the Broken 
Hill Proprietary mine is by far the greatest lead-silver producer 
in the world. This property has produced in eight years of which 
reports are available to me, 4,001,969 long tons of ore, which 
yielded 398,470 long tons of lead, 35,504,331 oz. silver, and 
32,886 oz. gold. Reducing this to terms of short tons in order 
to make comparison with American mines more obvious, we 
have 4,482,202 short tons, yielding 9.95 per cent. lead, 7.92 oz. 
silver, and 0.008 oz. gold. The cost for mining, concentrating, 
smelting, refining, marketing, general expenses, and depreciation 
has been exactly $9 per ton. 

The cost statements issued by this company look upon the 
whole operation as a unit, 7.e., no sharp line is drawn between 
mining, concentrating, and smelting. As nearly as I can judge, 
however, the costs per ton for the year 1906 were as follows; 
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Short tons mined, 653,362 


Cost for mining and development .................-. . $3.01 
Concentration’ 2) ade eee ene eek heer etna ~ 1.06 
Smelting, refining, and marketing ..................-. 3.86 
General expense and depreciation .......+...++++.++. 15 

Total’ Suite sates he Gee oa oe Here elke Oe a meee $8.68 


These costs seem to be-near enough the average to give a fair 
conception of the general results. The figures covering depreci- 
ation are adequate. About $2,000,000 has been written off the 
accounts in eight years and the whole plant of this great concern 
_ stands on the books at the end of the period at only $1,933,575. ) 
There were 3,000,000 tons of ore then developed. 

The costs of this mine are high, owing to unfavorable external 
factors. The climate is extremely arid; the country is a desert. 
Fuel, water, labor, and transportation are all expensive. As a 
good example let us take the fuel and flux account which amounted 
to $1.39 per ton, about twice as much as would be required for 
mining and smelting the same amount of Coeur d’Alene ore at 
the points where the work is done. Mine timber costs 30 cents 
per ton mined, twice as much as at the Bunker Hill. These 
figures indicate such a set of external factors as to explain why 
it costs $4.07 per ton for mining and concentrating at the Broken 
Hill against $3 or less in the Coeur d’Alenes. The internal fac- 
tors for mining are good. . 

On the smelting side-we find that the proportion to be smelted 
is high, being one ton in 2.9, against one ton in 3.84 at the 
Bunker Hill. The actual cost for smelting, refining, and market- 
ing Broken Hill concentrates is $11.19 per ton smelted. This 
includes freight on ores from the mine at Broken Hill, N.S. W., 
to Port Pirie, which is $2.12 per short ton. It does not seem to 
include freight on bullion from Port Pirie to market. Costs 
mean the production of metals ready for delivery at Port Pirie. 
These facts seem to permit of the following comparison with 
American results on Coeur d’Alene: 


SMELTING Costs oF BrokmN Hint anp Ca@ur D’ALenE OrzEs 


Broken Coeur 
Hill d’ Alene 
Freight from mine to smelter, neglecting moisture ......... $2.12 $8.00 
Freight,“emelter to relinerye a. oaaeode cesses 2.90 
Pineltinie s+: 'v Sas 5 vase 2 ee eee NO ee eee ee 5.28 
FReMANE os x. 5 c5 wa eae tee eee oe 3.99 
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It appears, therefore, that for equivalent work the American 
practice in smelting costs about the same as the Australian. We 
find that Broken Hill ores averaging 28.8 per cent. lead cost for 
actual smelting and refining $9.07 per ton against $9.27 per ton 
for smelting and refining Coeur d’Alene ores averaging 46 per 
cent. lead. The freight in American practice performs the triple 
function of bringing the ores nearer to bases of fuel supply, of 
bringing them in contact with other ores that can be profitably 
smelted in conjunction, and of bringing them nearer the markets 
where they are to be finally sold. 

If the freight items are to be neglected entirely the compari- 
son is unfair to the Broken Hill work, because that company, 
while not paying freight on its ore beyond Port Pirie, does pay 
freight on its fuel and other smelting supplies to Port Pirie. We 
are, therefore, brought to conclude that there are no figures for 
determining just what differences there are in smelting and 
refining costs between the Broken Hill and the American works. 
It is quite plain that mining and milling are more costly in Broken 
Hill than in the Coeur d’Alene and that for this the unfavorable 
external factors of the Australian desert are a sufficient explana- 
tion. | 

Taking the average cost of working the Broken Hill ores at 
$9 per ton and assuming that the products sell in the proportion 
of 3.15 cents! per pound for lead, and 60 cents per ounce of silver, 
we find that Broken Hill ores are worth $11 a ton, and that 
lead during the period reviewed has cost 2.78 cents per pound, 
silver 49 cents per ounce, and gold $18 per ounce. 


LEAD AND SILVER FROM Park City, UTAH 


In this important district there are, (1) ore deposits in fault 
fissures, and (2) replacement deposits in limestone. Of the 
fissure veins worked thus far only one, the Ontario, has been 
remunerative. It seems that geologically the ores are all of 
fissure origin. A great flat formation of quartzite is overlaid by 
200 ft. of limestone; the limestone is covered in turn by a bed of 
soft black shale. Faults traversing the formation produce 
fracturing in the quartzites and limestones, and form channels 


1] have assumed 4.6 cents per pound as an average price for American lead, 
The tariff makes the difference. 


‘ 
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for the ready circulation of water; in the shales the fissures are 
entirely closed up. , 

The result is that the mineralization caused by waters flowing 
upward through fissures is stopped by the shale and compelled 
to seek out lateral channels in the limestone. Waters of this ~ 
origin have caused the deposition of important orebodies in the 
limestones and quartzites. The fissuring has served to facilitate 
the circulation laterally fully as much as vertically. In some 
cases the ultimate source of the mineralization is unknown; but 
in other cases the flat ore shoots in the limestone were fed from 
the Ontario fissure. 

The Ontario mine was practically worked out many years ago. 
Since 1893 most of the ore has come from the limestone deposits. 
Of these the principal mines are the Daly-West, the Daly-Judge 
and the Silver King. These mines are very similar. The ore- 
bodies usually have a pitch of between 5 and 15° from the hori- 
zontal, and are from 50 to 200 ft. wide, and from 3 to 30 ft. thick. 
They follow fissures, and hence have fairly well defined courses 
for considerable distances, but they frequently leave one fissure 
to follow another. Where the limestone is brecciated at the inter- 
section of fissures the orebodies are largest. 

The original ore was a mixture of sulphides of iron, lead, cop- 
per, and zinc, carrying considerable silver and some gold. Ovxida- 
tion has effected an important rearrangement. Nearest the 
surface the ores are lead carbonates free from zine; lower are 
lead sulphides rich in silver, but free from zinc; lower still there 
has been an important regeneration of zine-blende, and at this 
zone the ores are much inferior in lead and silver content. The 
zine regeneration is immediately above the unaltered sulphides; 
these are sometimes payable, but have not been worked much. 


Costs aT Park City MINngEs 


A great deal of gangue occurs in the ore and must be sorted 
out. At the same time much of the ore is high-grade and can- 
not be improved by concentration; one-third to one-half of the 
ore mined is of this character. Exploration and development 
are expensive, owing to the dip and irregularity of the orebodies. 
These internal factors make the costs high. 

The external factors are about the average for the Rocky 
Mountain region. 
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. Daty-West Propuction In Seven YEARS ihonk 
Woudevoreshipped directs 2526. 0. k we ce cv deed ob cwlee er 224,418 
USERS S00, Sec ep ae 9 OA gn rr 489,415 
CMa Bremer Perret SN eee Aferee Say aise chuds's « bard's oh ote De 713,833 
Bomcemtrates Siipped sce uc ds isls.s,. Jha eee Dewees cee'elacueeds 97,634 
EGA E UDEGON TEE sone Fone ie closdA cS. coir in cie.g sidale cueke aw on 322,052 
ee ats 4 2 CODE Ai SO oie Rie Sd. a bag do Seek elec ie " $6,800,000 
Raver Mn OOO Oz. Bb Sf Cents is fic ack cea need eco lendbeads 9,785,000 
Quam SEE Oe AU SAVORS. Mian 6 ois ius Magri: ohare cata eh 280,000 
Copper,.12,164,000 Ib.) at 15 cents. 2... cen kes oe Te Be teu 1,800,000 
(Rotalivaliienme erect er vaste chats Sok Conc sie cay ake $18,665,000 
$58 per ton 
Freight, treatment, and deductions........... $8,327,000 = $25.83 per ton 
Costaofemining and wmilling wraps eer laa: Ata dlsa eee 13.72 per ton 
SROCAIRCOSUMSE RT eet uam cn ctcne Mat terete ks She a attteie cero ets $39.58 per ton 
Profits peril ONMeMipPeGiecs. nae strc col lak stckalees scsiele ola eaten 18.42 


ReEsuutts PER Ton MINED 
Average value, $28.40. 


Castotmaimine sand: milling ra sres, vara tercuctaysitis ciate aisle tie Cleves s hele aoe. $6.26 
Millinoslosseswa erage oiper COmlsl ©, 6.31. Aa etre one ele whet es 2.24 
Freight, smelting, refining, and deductions ....................... 11.66 
CRETE EOS (8 Be iis AER LO CROSS CORO Cee EC ic ee ee $20.16 
Pronibepervorsmnined Maem aha aay Pict cier sens cares Mater oscnns Hic eye ela ste 8.24 
1 See explanation below. 
Summary or Daty—West Costs — 1900 To 1906 INcLUSIVE 
Per Ton Ore 
Per T 
hSined/and. aAilled and Cee 
Generaliexpensel are 2.5268 cee Fee ee ee $0.42 $. 0.92 
Exploration and development ..............-. 0.60 1.31 
Era ee Ponies tae nw cit ole, cvele selene whe See tes 3.38 7.40 
(Per ton milled) (1.36) 
De a ae ohare ci eiala scien s otesee's bn yee 3 + 1.00 2.19 
(WONSETUCHIOIMM ie Ge eae et eet wide clei ae eas ae 0.30 0.66 
Shipping and selling .......-.----:+eeee eens 0.56 1.24 
$6.26 $13.72 


One may indulge a little skepticism as to the accuracy of these 
reported savings in the lead. It seems that the ore must have 
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been assayed for lead by fire assay which gives inaccurate results, 
or there must have been errors in sampling and weighing. I 


Mitt Saving REPORTED 


Lead, Per Cent. | Silver, Per Cent. 


dS (0 Ee cape ChB ae Oe coe ree RIG bet me AOS 2 ols 92. 67.69 
TOOL Pay eeregline ccev renin enna roa he learn G 92.87 70.16 
HOOD Ee 2S, Gc akties eestor aa Pind hortcn stearate 93. 72 
1903 5 score cts cere Gees. eee eats eee emery eee ale 97.9 72.3 
10 ee lee Penne tea ae ah one irate oe Mee cciinya rn oto ae oo; 70.5 
TQO5S Mencia tevtens ce ten fata eet ee ee ageas eet ea an ogee ga 99.5 72.5 
L906 ord et ee era ee or ie Sree ge ieee er res 98.44 73.04 


prefer to believe that the saving of lead was about the same as 
that reported for silver. We may lump the whole mill saving 
roughly at 75 per cent. On this basis the mill losses would be 
about 8 per cent. of the entire product. 

The Daly-Judge mine is west of the Daly-West, and the ore- 
bodies are in the zone of zine regeneration, or in the original 
sulphides underlying that zone. The mine has not been very 
profitable. Attempts have been made to improve the mill 
from time to time and the result has been a considerable cost 
for construction, but since the improvements do not seem to 
guarantee future earnings the construction should probably all 
be charged to operating. 


Srx Years’ Operation, Daty—Jupae Mine (213,000 Tons) 


ead 10,375 tons ssh aie rak sca cue iceaink taice ere eee eee nee: $1,785,000 
Siliveritl, 390000: OZ wse25 cc: gsuse teste tes oie tie ne oer eee 792,000 
Goldy 4800 (Oz. lester a ispoe menenetn Gerri ey eae RSE eee np 99,000 
Copper, 272; 000 Tbe sense a tcnciaragy ate tena tale at ee ae eee ee 41,000 
Aine, 8,614: GOnse says cuslotin ais sateen eR ee 900,000 
‘Rotall value:\i.c oe Pie een ee eee eee $3,617,000 
Cost of smelting, refining, and marketing and smelter deductions 
(lOSSES) IR. aee ate, so ote, ene ee pO te ce IN nora total paaaare se Sul 
per ton ..... $8.66 
Minin gandmailllin py costgeas wrt ornare Wet 
Probable mill losses yaar nee: nrarch cette 5 nae Cee ee eee 3.00 
Total costs and:losses. tex... ce-ch koe ee a de ee $18.93 
YO: 27 y-ch. sve on 2 Coens a aah ye nea ee 1.00 
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Deraits or Cost ror 1907 


NUE OLIDEES “ols oy Rae QU ane ne ee rr $3.03 
Exploration and development ....................... 0.40 
GaneehiGen Mee ge es es cdi 6 ec wont ces oe 0.95 
Slip pineran dese! lin panes wae ats, ics tauce tee: 0.33 
Ceneralkoxpenceen ame yae rian cies, cos civi in Naat 0.53 
(SUL ORI oe) a ent rarer 0.21 

JU io, ckclie ed dots CU OBE pee Tees ae ee $5.45 


These costs are lower than the average. During the period 
under review the mine was shut down for two years in order to 
prosecute development. Development in the whole period has 
averaged about $1.50 per ton. 

The Silver King is a rich and profitable mine. It does not 
publish reports, but its costs are approximately $9.40 per ton 
mined and milled and $15.50 per ton of selected ore and concen- 
trates shipped. The ore is richer than the Daly-West in lead 
and much richer in gold, but about the same in silver. 

The Park City ores present the following factors making high 
costs: (1) Relatively small orebodies that must be followed over 
large areas, thus establishing a high cost for exploration and 
development; (2) a careful selection of the ores and the rejection 
of large amounts of waste; (8) a large percentage to be smelted 
and a very high charge for smelting. 


SMELTING Costs APPLIED TO PARK City ORES 


Let us take the average ore produced by the Daly-West 
mine and calculate smelting results on it, assuming a freight 
rate of $1.50 per ton to Salt Lake from the mines, and prices of 
4.6 cents per pound lead, 15 cents per pound copper, and 60 cents 
per ounce silver. Let us assume also that all refining is done at 
the Atlantic seaboard. The lead and copper together amount 
to almost exactly 25 per cent. of the ore. 

The assay of shipping product is as follows: 


Gross Value 


New York 
IbeEyel 5 goa wow 6.0 bd cla yo Oltto Ol Aon roar 22.96 per cent. = $21.12 
CRYGSGE onbns ous.aos Son can SOeU a > ack nO Me nenemeran. 1.89 percent. = 5.67 
SRW? «12 5. aake Oe OAS woe Ome SRE ae Ee Sane ea Rc aea 53.31 ounces “= 31.99 
(GAEL. s o.0 cS a thole 6G Oiko8 Blo SSE OD Ona arene .043 ounces = 87 


/ 
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Freight to Salt Lake on concentrates .........-.+-Weeeeees $1.50 
Freight to New York on bullion 25 per cent. of $10.80...... 2.70 
Refining 25 per cent. of $8.67.............. SOc. amon = 2.17 
Reditietionsto: bullion reve. sete iets teeter teeta 5.28 
Losses’. 3: pen. cent: silver ig. ole oa sl slettenshalel tote rela leteriele tate 0.96 
G6, per cent: leadiNe. ne leeincl= hotel tatetu ete tee rene emai te 1.27 
334 Per CENt . \COPPEM ari - ate oes corse Mieysoksioey elation 1.89 4.12 ~ 
4.12 $15.77 


The actual deductions for freight, treatment and losses, were 
$25.86 per ton, so that we must estimate a profit of $10.09. This 
is a very different result from that obtained in the case of Coeur 
d’Alene ores. 

Assuming that these figures are not far from the truth, and 
assuming 2.2 tons mined to one ton shipped, we have for the 
whole problem of silver-lead ores at Park City the following min- 
imum costs per ton mined, as shown by the experience of the 
last seven years: 


Mining, milling, and all costs to mining company.................. $6.26 
pmelting, refining and marketing: = 2. asic gyi emesis ee ee ener Lelie 
Total@ seca. sek onus eteia oa ao cuer ap ee emia eye te eS eee $13.43 


Since mill losses must be estimated at not less than 10 per 
cent. on low-grade ores and smelting losses at 5 per cent. more, 
the actual costs can only be 85 per cent. of the original value. 
In round numbers, therefore, an ore in Park City must be worth 
$15 a ton before there can be a profit in it for anybody. At 
average prices this figures about 11 per cent. lead and 9 oz. 
silver. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE COST OF SILVER-LEAD SMELTING! 


Blast-furnace operation — Roasting — Cost of smelting plant — Calcula- 
tion of interest and amortization — Functions of copper in lead smelt- 
ing — Freight and refining — Cost of refineries — American Smelting 
and Refining Company — History and statistics — Tonnage smelted — 
Average grade of ore — Growth of profits — Division of ore value — 
Costs and contracts on average ores — Conclusions regarding derivation 
of profits. 


THE cost of smelting and refining in the United States ranges 
widely among the various plants, depending upon the size and 
nature of the plant; the cost of labor, fuel, fluxes, and material; 
the character of the ores smelted, etc. Thus, nine plants during 
the same period of six months, a few years ago, showed costs 
of smelting referring to the blast-furnace operation only, per ton 
of charge (ore and flux), which ranged from $2.50 to $4.80. This 
appears in the following list: A, $3.418; B, $2.525; C, $3.260; D, 
$3.331; E, $3.754; F, $3.429; G, $3.929; H, $4.039; I, $4.781. 
Average, $3.607. 

In the treatment of the argentiferous ores of the West, the 
present practice is to roast only those that are low in lead, and 
charge raw into the blast-furnace the rich galena. The cost of 
roasting is $2 to $2.50 per ton of ore roasted. The cost of smelt- 
ing a ton of charge in a large modern plant, under favorable con- 
ditions, is about $2.50, of which about 84 cents is for coke and 
$1.66 for labor, power, and supplies. The expense of administra- 
tion amounts to about 16 cents additional. Consequently, the total 
cost per ton of charge (ore and flux) is about $2.66. If the ore 
amounts to 80 per cent. of the charge, which corresponds to the 
ordinarily good practice, the cost per ton of ore is about $3.33. 


1 This article is a condensation of one published originally in Eng. and Min. 
Journ., of Aug. 15, 1908. While the present article is greatly condensed from 
the original, certain points have been amplified and figures have been brought 
up to date. 
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An average of the work of many large smelting plants shows 
that for every ton of charge smelted in the blast furnace, about 
0.4 ton of material (ore and matte) must be roasted. “The cost 
of roasting ranges from $2 to $2.50 per ton. Taking the lower 
figure, in view of economies that have been effected by the blast- 
roasting process, we may figure that on the average 80 cents is 
to be added to the cost of smelting, making the total cost per ton 
of ore about $4.12. Figuring on the same basis of 80 per cent. 
of ore in the charge, the average for the nine works previously 
mentioned would be $3.607 + 0.80 = $4.50 approximately. 

Interest Charges, Amortization, etc. — Works, capable of smelt- 
ing 1000 tons of ore per day, or roughly 330,000 tons per annum, 
cost nearly $1,000,000, or about $3 per ton of annual capacity. 
Reckoning amortization at 10 per cent. per annum, and interest 
on the investment at 6 per cent., the smelter must add 48 cents 
per ton of ore smelted on account of these fixed charges. More- 
over, the smelter is bound to carry a large stock of ore on hand. 
Assuming that the works which is treating 330,000 tons of ore 
per annum has always 30,000 tons on hand, and that the average 
value of the ore is $30 per ton, the interest charge on each ton of 
ore smelted is upward of 15 cents. A month’s delay in realizing 
on the products adds 15 cents more.1. This makes a total of $5.28 
up to the production of base bullion. The smelter recovers 
about 95 per cent. of the lead and 97 per cent. of the silver in the 
original ore. He pays the miner for only 90 per cent. of the lead 
and 95 per cent. of the silver, wherefore he has a certain leeway 
on these metals, as he may have also on gold for which he pays the 
miner only 95 per cent., but recovers 100 per cent.? 

1Tt will appear subsequently that this estimate of the time that ore and 
crude metal are in process of treatment is under, rather than over, the average. 
As a matter of fact smelters roughly figure interest on the basis of 90 days. _ 

* The actual extraction of lead is less than 95 per cent., but in good practice 
it is 95 per cent. on the basis of fire assay, on which much of the ore is pur- 
chased, so it is proper to figure 95 per cent. However, this is drawing it 
rather tightly upon the smelter, and considering the further loss of 1 per cent. 
which the lead suffers in refining the smelter who pays for 90 per cent. of the 
lead in the ore does not obtain any great margin on this item, nor does he 
on the purchase of the silver. The smelter does not really recover 100 per 
cent. of the gold, although he may apparently do so, and even more, because 


of the cumulative effect of small amounts of gold, too little to figure in the 


ore settlements, which give the smelter more to start with than his books 
show. 
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Copper. — Besides the gold, silver, and lead of the ore there 
is a certain amount of copper, modern practice demanding the 
presence of 0.5 to 1 per cent. in the charge in order to insure a 
clean slag. This copper goes partly into the slag, and partly 
into the base bullion (from which it is recovered during the refin- 
ing process), but chiefly it is obtained in the form of matte, which 
is concentrated up to about 40 per cent. copper and then is 
despatched to Omaha, where it is converted into blister copper. 
The converting of this leady matte is more costly than the treat- 
ment of ordinary copper matte, and indeed throughout the 
lead smelting process copper is subject to high losses, especially 
in the slag of the first smelting, which follows from the common 
metallurgical principle that losses are quantitatively constant (or 
nearly so) and proportionately variable. Consequently in the 
treatment of an ore so low in copper as 0.5 to 1 per cent. the per- 
centage of loss is large. It may be generalized as 30 per cent. 
It is for this reason that the smelter makes so large a deduc- 
tion from the copper in the ore (1.3 units from the wet assay) 
and pays for it at 3 to 7 cents less than the price of refined copper 
at New York. Of course it will be understood that the deduc- 
tion of 1.3 units pertains to ores that contain sufficient copper 
to deserve payment, and that those ores when mixed with many 
others that contain no copper give an average furnace charge 
with 0.5 to 1 per cent. copper. It may be explained also that 
all of the copper does not finally appear as refined metal, a fairly 
large quantity being obtained and marketed as bluestone. In 
the generalization which I am attempting it is impossible to go 
far into these details. 

Freight and Refining. — The products of the smelteries are 
base bullion and lead-copper matte. The latter goes to Omaha 
for converting and the blister copper thence is passed on to Perth 
Amboy for refining. The base bullion goes to Denver, Omaha, 
Chicago, and Perth Amboy. As in the case of smelting there 
are differences among these works as to the cost of refining and 
other conditions, but inasmuch as the prices for lead and copper 
are based on the market at New York it is best to confine 
attention to the refining and handling of base bullion at that 
center. : 

The freight rate on base bullion from Salt Lake City to New 
York is $10.80 per ton; from Denver and Pueblo to New York it 
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is $6.40 per ton. The cost of refining is $6 to $6.50. Other costs 
are lighterage, $0.625; selling, $0.40; miscellaneous, $0.325. This 
gives a total of $7.60 exclusive of freight. The cost of a lead 
refinery is about $6.66 per ton of annual capacity, on which amor- 
‘tization at 10 per cent. and interest at 6 per cent. come to $1.07, 
making the total cost of refining, lighterage, selling, ete., about 
$8.67. Consequently, the charges on a ton of ore smelted at Salt 
Lake and yielding 10 per cent. of lead are as follows: Smelting, 
$5.28; freight on bullion, $1.08; refining, etc., $0.87; total, $7.23. 

In addition to this total, the reports of the American Smelting 
and Refining Company indicate a general expense amounting to 
25 to 40 cents per ton of ore smelted, the smaller figure being 
achieved in the more recent years. Consequently we may put the 
total cost of smelting and refining at about $7.50 per ton of ore. 

In custom-refining it is the practice to pay the smelter, 7.e., 
the seller of the base bullion, for the gold at $20 per ounce; for 
the silver at the New York price less 1 cent per ounce (this is 
98 per cent. when silver is worth 50 cents per ounce); and for 
the lead at 98 per cent. of the New York price. The actual 
extraction of lead is 99 per cent. The loss of silver is so small 
that it may be disregarded for present purposes. 

American Smelting and Refining Company. — The reports of 
this company throw but little ight upon the subject of the cost 
of smelting. Its statement of assets, gross earnings, profits, etc., 
for a series of seven years, is given in the accompanying tables. 
Before proceeding to discuss these figures, it is important to 
make certain explanations. In each year the figures are for the 
fiscal period ending April 30, wherefore the major part of the 
period pertains to the preceding calendar year. The item that 
I have entered as “ Repairs” is given in the reports of the com- 
pany as “Ordinary Repairs and Betterments.’”’ What I have 
called “General Expense” includes all of the general expenses of 
administration, together with interest and taxes. ‘Net Earn- 
ings,” so-called by the company, are evidently not properly 
designated, being merely the operating profit. The true profit, 
or actual net earnings, appears later in what the company calls 
“Net Income.” Under “Improvements,” I have entered what 
the company calls “Appropriation for Extraordinary Improve- 


"At Chicago the cost is only $4, and under favorable conditions lead 
refining should be done at that figure. 
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ments and New Construction.” From the uniformity of this 
account, I judge that it represents chiefly the new construction 
undertaken to replace worn-out or antiquated plant; in other 
words, it is in this way that the company makes good the depre- 
ciation of its property, which otherwise would have to appear in 
an amortization*account. 

Except in its recent statement to the New York Stock Ex- 
change that the average amount of ore smelted is 3,500,000 tons: 
per annum, the smelting company has never made any statement 
of its production of metals or amount of ore smelted. The near- 
est that it has come to communicating this important informa- 
tion was in the report for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1903, 
wherein it stated that the volume of business transacted during 
the year is reflected in the following figures: Metal content of 
ore purchased: gold, 1,025,132 oz.; silver, 62,389,438 oz.; lead, 
492,960,350 lb.; copper, 47,919,666 lb. Fuel consumption: coal, 
544,790 tons; coke, 433,431 tons; fuel oil, 3,523,904 gal. Freight 
traffic: total tonnage moved, 4,434,484. 


I. A. S. ann’ R. Co. ComparaTiIvE STATEMENT OF ASSETS 


Year 1903 1904 1905 
Property account 2-5 -- <.-5.6.- $86,845,671 | $86,845,671] $86,845,671 
Investment account............. 1,028,598 1,680,306 | (a) 3,982,576 
Metal stock (Au., Ag., Pb., Cu.) ..| 18,010,687 | 17,032,300 16,418,543 
MMinheniallset Wels pW espe een cate ycer = soe 1,107,253 1,224,688 1,118,902 
(OMGIa.” hs a cee ae Sora ee 2,339,154 4,047,423 4,636,649 
Motaliassets ae vac scale sa Se $109,331,362 | $110,830,387 | $113,002,340 


(a) Does not include 177,510 shares of the common stock, American 
Smelters Securities Company, par value $17,751,000. 
(b) Includes $500,526 as ‘‘net current assets.” 


Year 1906 1907 1908 
Property account .\.... 222... $86,845,671 | $86,845,671 $86,845,671 
Investment account........... (a) 4,179,915 | (a) 3,810,595 3,950,088 
Metal stock (Au., Ag., Pb., Cu.) 19,415,200) 18,251,587 17,519,664 
Material, fuel) flux 222.5... 1,114,893 1,317,544 1,380,742 
Oashmererecnamieer testes aickcho a 4,757,929 6,706,984 5,629,034 
Motaleassetimava ties wee 2.2 os $116,313,607 | $116,932,381 |(b) $115,825,725 


(a) Does not include 177,510 shares of the common stock, American 
Smelters Securities Company, par value $17,751,000. 
(b) Includes $500,526 as “net current assets,” 
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TI. A. S. anv R. Co. Comparative STATEMENT oF INcomE ACCOUNT 


Year 1902 1903 1904 7, 1905 
1.Earnings :....: $7,038,682 | $9,403,711 | $9,425,443 | $10,506,683 
Ze pairs) eee ee 791,306 770,854 818,141 878,648 
3. General expense 1,385,757 1,056,786 701,729 729,224 
4. Netearnings...| 4,861,619 7,576,786 7,905,573 8,898,811 

Employees’ fund... — — 91,254 -| 216,816 
6. Improvements . —_— ' 655,683 597,582 425,289 
7. Metal account .| 1,300,000 1,500,000 500,000 637,795 
8. Net income ....| 3,561,619 | 5,421,103 | 6,716,737 7,618,912 
9. Dividends ..... 3,500,000 3,500,000 4,750,000 6,000,000 
10. Surplus for year 61,619 1,921,103 1,966,737 1,618,912 
11. Total surplus ..| 2,951,968 4,873,071 6,839,808 8,458,720 

Year 1906 1907 1908 
Warming s, of ceases oie $11,665,886 $13,250,058 © $9,403,282 
2. Repairsy ae nce tame 828,582 976,535 933,130 
3. General expense ...... 675,945 763,854 836,866 
4, Net earnings ......... 10,161,358 11,509,669 7,633,287 

Employees’ fund ......... 449,204 540,420 Nit. 

6. Improvements ....... 938,100 1,054,996 622,096 
7. Metal account ........ Nil. Nil. Nil. 
S. Net imeomes,.. o0. 400. 8,774,055 9,914,253 7,011,191 
OF Dividends nuns shacee 6,750,000 7,000,000 — 

10. Surplus for year ...... ! 2,024,055 2,914,253 11,191 

ei otaletuep ism ere 10,482,775 13,397,028 13,408,219 


Tonnage of Ore Smelted.— These data enable us to arrive 
approximately at the amount of ore purchased, and we may 
assume that the amount smelted was approximately the same. 
It is a fair assumption that the ores were purchased in substan- 
tially the proportions required to make a suitable smelting mix- 
ture, and that the lead content was in the neighborhood of 10 
per cent. of the total ore. The purchase of 246,480 tons of lead 
would therefore imply 2,464,800 tons of ore. Some of the cop- 
per purchased was included with the lead charge, but some was 
smelted separately. As to this particular I can do no more than 
surmise that 100,000 tons of copper ore may have been smelted 
separately, and that the total amount of ore smelted by the com- 
pany in this year was about 2,564,800 tons. It will appear that 
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this estimate is probably not far out of the way. In 1901 the 
American plants of the company alone were smelting at the rate 
of about 2,000,000 tons of ore per annum, and from that time 
onward business increased. In the fiscal year ending April 30, 
1903, the total movement of freight is given as 4,434,484 tons. 
Deducting 991,221 tons for fuel (allowing 13,000 tons for the oil) 
and 270,439 tons of lead and copper, we have left 3,172,824 tons 
for ore and limestone, of which the latter would normally be 
about one-sixth, deducting which there remains 2,644,018 tons 
for ore. There is some traffic in matte and other products from 
~ one works to another, but making allowance for such duplica- 
tions and overestimates it seems not unreasonable to assume 
2,500,000 tons of ore smelted. On this basis, namely 2,500,000 
tons, it appears that the total actual profit to the company in 
the year ending April 30, 1903, was a little less than $2.20 per 
ton of ore. Inasmuch as this is determined by making the ton- 
nage the divisor of the whole profit of the company and it is not 
to be doubted that even in 1902-03 the company was making 
handsome returns from its mercantile and investment accounts. 
I believe it is reasonable to assume that its profit in smelting 
properly considered, at that time may have been about $2 per 
ton. Mr. Edward Brush, of the company, before the Ways and 
Means Committee, December 16, 1908, stated that in the fiscal 
year ended April 30, 1908, the company smelted 3,372,750 tons 
of ore. The net profit in that year was $7,011,191. Conse- 
quently the total profit per ten of ore was a little less than 
$2.08. The actual smelting profit was, of course, something less, 
because the company realizes more or less from its various 
ventures that are not to be referred directly to its smelting 
business. 

Average Grade of the Ore. —The figures given for the fiscal 
year ending April 30, 1903, also convey valuable information 
respecting the average metal contents cf the ore smelted in the 
United States and Mexico. Proceeding still on the assumption 
that the total tonnage was 2,500,000, the average was 0.41 oz. 
gold, 24.95 oz. silver, 197.4 lb. lead, and 19.17 Ib. copper. The 
substantial accuracy of this deduction is confirmed by the report 
of the census for 1904. (The census confusingly designates the 
year as 1905, because its investigation was made at that time, 
but the investigation related to 1904.) According to the census, 
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the amount of argentiferous ore treated in 1904 was 2,271,724 
tons, which yielded an average of 0.42 oz. gold, 16.53 oz. silver, 
198 lb. lead, and 22.72 lb. copper. It is to be remarked that the 
figures of the census relate only to ore smelted in the United 
States, while my previous figures have included the ore smelted 
both in the United States and in Mexico. Moreover, the latter 
figures are for contents of the ore purchased, while the census 
figures are for yield of the ore. However, the agreement is 
sufficiently close to confirm the belief that my estimate is a close 
approximation. 

Another interesting deduction may be made from the statis- 
tics of the smelting company for the year ending April 30, 1903. 
During that period, the average price for silver was 50} cents 
per ounce; of copper, 12.452 cents per pound; of lead, 4.147 cents 
per pound. Computing ore of the average grade shown for the 
year ending April 30, 1903, on the basis of 100 per cent. of the 
metal contents at the average New York prices for silver, lead, 
and copper, and $20.56 per ounce for gold (which is what the 
United States Smelting, Refining, and Mining Company realized 
for its product in 1907, although the coinage value of gold is 
$20.67 per ounce), it appears that the maximum gross value of 
this average ore was $31.54 per ton, itemized as follows: 0.41 oz. 
gold at $20.56, $8.4296; 24.95 oz. silver at 504 cents, $12.5374; 
197.3 Ib. lead at 4.147 cents, $8.1820; 19.17 lb. copper at 12.45 
cents, $2.3867. Total, $31.5357. Having already shown that 
the average profit per ton of ore smelted in that period was prob- 
ably about $2, the actual net profit to the smelter was a little 
more than 6} per cent. of the ore value. 

Subsequent Increase in Profits. —It is impossible to follow 
analytically the subsequent history of the company in any way 
that has a very sound foundation. The reports show a marvelous 
increase in the profits, which were $5,421,103 in 1902-03 and 
$9,914,253 in 1906-7. During this period of four years the amount 
of ore smelted by the company increased greatly, but there is 
no reason to surmise that it increased in the same ratio as the 
profits; indeed, there is sufficient evidence to warrant me in 
saying positively that it did not, and that if the tonnage of ore 
smelted in each year were made the divisor of the net profits 
reported the quotients would be steadily increasing up to the last 
year or two, However, any such figuring would be misleading, 
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because the company has undergone great expansion and derived 
greatly increased profits from sources that are not properly refer- 
able to the direct smelting operations. The company avers that 
it has not increased treatment charges, and there is much evi- 
dence in support of that assertion. 

Explanation of Increasing Profits. — In directing attention to 
the subject of the increasing profit shown by the reports of the 
smelting company, it is important to consider a variety of con- 
ditions. It is well known that it is much more economical to 
smelt on a copper basis than on a lead basis. The difference in 
favor of the former is fully $1 per ton of ore. Consequently, the 
more copper ore to be smelted, the more the profit, and the 
increasing net earnings of the smelting company are doubtless 
due to some extent to the increased amount of ore smelted on 
the copper basis. It is also well known that the margin on ore 
purchased in Mexico is much greater than on American ores, and 
a large part of the profit of the smelting company is derived from 
its Mexican business, which has been rapidly increasing. The 
lowest margin, probably, is realized by the smelteries in Colo- 
rado, which until lately have treated in the neighborhood of 
1,000,000 tons per annum and operate rather uniformly at that 
rate. A few years ago the profit in smelting in Colorado was 
only about $1 per ton, and probably it is no larger at the 
present time. It is claimed also that the profit in smelting in’ 
Utah has been only about $1 per ton since competition has been 
active at that point. On the other hand the profit at non-com- 
petitive points and in Mexico must be large. 

The increase in the earnings of the smelting company has also 
been promoted without doubt by its profit-sharing system, which 
was designed to increase efficiency and has had that effect. The 
company has benefited from economies in administration, as is 
clearly shown by the decreasing amount to the account of gen- 
eral expense. Furthermore, it has derived great advantage from 
the introduction of metallurgical improvements, such as the 
Huntington-Heberlein process, and the concentration of opera- 
tions at the most economical plants. Finally, we come to the 
question of metal stock account, wherein the purchaser of ores 
may lose or make a great deal through fluctuation in the value 
of the metals. In the long run such fluctuations are expected 
to balance, and temporary gains or losses are commonly charged 
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to an account representing quotational profit or loss. In a long 
upward trend of prices, a buyer of ores may realize a great profit; 
and similarly in a sharp decline, he may suffer an immense loss. 
From 1901 to the end of 1907 the general trend of the metal 
markets -was upward, and undoubtedly the greatest factor in 
the increase in net income up to April 30, 1907, was the appre- 
ciation in the value of metals on its hands, just as since June, 
1907, its net income suffered severely from the decline. The 
company carries in its statement of assets an item of “metal 
stock” ranging from $16,418,543 to $19,415,200, which repre- 
sents its valuation of ores and metals on hand. The nature of 
its business requires that large quantities of ore and crude metal 
be in stock at all times. It appears from the data deduced in 
this article that the stock necessarily carried is from 20 to 25 per 
cent. of the annual turnover; in other words, the ore and its 
products are in process of treatment and in transportation for 
24 to 3 months. — 

Division of Ore Value. — Now let us see what division is made 
of the value of an ore assaying 0.41 oz. gold, 24.95 oz. silver, 
179.3 Ib. lead, and 19.17 lb. copper, which was the composite of 
all the ore bought by the American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany in 1902-03. The smelter and refiner probably realized, from 
this ore approximately as follows: gold, 0.41 oz. at. $20.56, $8.48; 
silver, 24.95 oz. X 0.97 at 504 cents, $12.16; lead, 197.3 lb. x 0.94 
at 4.147 cents, $7.69; copper, 19.17 lb. X 0.7 at 12.45 cents, 
$1.67. Total, $29.95. 

The expenses from the time of receipt of the ore at the smelt- 
ing works to the sale of the refined metals are approximately as 
follows: 


Lie Smelting 1 ton: @) $4250 Saree ds ee ene ethane tees eee $4.50 
2. Converting 40 lb. copper matte @ 0.7 cents ................... ~ 0.28 
3. Freight on 190 lb. lead bullion @ 0.48 cents ............... Rema vee SOs 
4. Freight on 134 lb. copper bullion @ 0.5 cents ................. 0.07 
5. Refining 190 lb. lead bullion @ 0.88 cents .................... 0.72 
6. Refining 134 lb. copper bullion @ 0.7 cents.................... 0.09 
7. General expense 29 iioeona a: ah hon inn Stee ee ee eee 0.40 
8. Amortization oh. Ses eaactec aeas elem tenets ce a eee 0.25 
9. ‘Tiesup of metals.an sonnets tek neat Gere aoe eee 0.30 
10. -Metal accounts iict cacti hoa or Ree ae Oe 0.30 
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1. As previously computed. 3. The rate of 0.43 cents is 
the mean of the rates from Salt Lake and Pueblo; this assumption 
is necessarily arbitrary. 4. In this case also the assumption of 
freight rate is necessarily arbitrary. It is intended to cover all 
freight charges on copper from the time of leaving the first 
smelter. Copper matte goes to Omaha from Hast Helena, Salt 
Lake, Denver, Pueblo, and elsewhere — even from Perth Amboy 
—and the copper bullion thence goes to Perth Amboy. Probably 
the assumption of 0.5 cents per pound to cover all of this move- 
ment is too low. 7, 8. These figures are deduced from the 
reports of the American Smelting and Refining Company; the 
allowance for amortization appears to be too low. 9. As pre- 
viously computed. 10. This appears to be the average allowance 
that has been made by the American Smelting and Refining 
Company, as insurance against depreciation of metals on its 
hands. ¥ 

Inasmuch as the smelter is supposed to realize a profit of $2 
per ton of ore, the total deduction for its account must be $7.73 + 
$2 = $9.73, and from the value of the ore, $29.95, there is left 
$29.95 — $9.73 = $20.22 to pay for the ore and the freight upon 
it to the smelting works. 

Now let us see how that would figure out to the producer. 
We may assume a settlement on the lines of the following: gold, 
0.41 oz. at $19.50, $8; silver, 24.95 oz. X 0.95 X 50} cents, $11.91; 
lead, 197.3 lb. at 2 cents, $3.95; copper, 19.17 lb. at 5.45 cents, 
$1.04; total, $24.90; deducting a treatment charge of $4.68 leaves 
$20.22 as the net value to producer. This corresponds to an 
ore contract reading, “Gold to be paid for at $19.50 per oz.; silver 
at 95 per cent. of the New York quotation; lead at 40 cents per 
unit; copper at the New York quotation, less 7 cents per pound; 
treatment charge, $4.68 per ton; neutral basis; delivery at smel- 
ter’s works.” This has a familiar sound, except that so small 
a percentage of copper is not always paid for, but it must be 
remembered that I am here figuring on a composite ore, the 
copper of which is obtained chiefly in special classes of a higher 
average of all ores smelted. 

Conclusions. — After a consideration of the data, it is impos- 
sible to: escape the conclusion that the great increase in the 
net earnings of the American Smelting and Refining Company 
from year to year is to be attributed to: 1. Enlargement in the 
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volume of business. 2. Institution of economies (a) in admin- 
istration; (b) through centralization of operations; (c) through 
metallurgical improvements; (d) through increase in” operative 
efficiency. 3. Appreciation in the value of metals, due partly 
to natural causes, and partly to manipulations by the company. 
The profits on exempt lead, and on contracts with the producers 
of lead ore, whereby the value in excess of a certain price per 
pound is divided between the producer and the smelting com- 
pany, must contribute largely to the treasury of the company. 
Since the middle of 1907 the depreciation in the value of metals 
has offset some of the gain previously realized. 4. Increase in 
the amount of ore smelted on the copper basis, which is more 
profitable than the lead basis. 5. Increase in earnings of sub- 
sidiary companies, such as the steamship company. 6. Earn- 
ings from investments of surplus, e.g., the preferred stock of the 
American Smelters Securities Company. 7. Profits from invest- 
ments, e.g., the sale of a portion of its holding of the stock of the 
United Lead Company, carried into earnings for the year ending 
April 30, 1907. 

The position of the smelting company being so strong in many 
respects, and the surplus which it carries being so large, the com- 
pany may be forgiven for not writing off anything for amortiza- 
tion of its plants. As I have previously pointed out, the outlay 
made on account of extraordinary improvements is of the nature 
of an amortization account, but the amount expended so far in 
this way is of doubtful sufficiency. The smelteries and refin- 
eries now owned by the company must be worth in the neigh- 
borhood of $15,000,000, z.e., it would cost that amount to 
replace them. The average amount expended for extraordinary 
improvements during the five years ending with April 30, 1907, 
was a little less than $750,000 per annum, which is only 5 per 
cent. of the physical value of the plants. This, it seems to me, 
is an insufficient allowance for amortization. 

According to the statement filed by the company in the New 
York Stock Exchange, in January, 1909, its smelteries and refin- 
erles were the following: 
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SMELTERIES 

Place Plant Furnaces | Annual Capacity 
Denver; Colos ce0. cs ees GIOD GEAR cheery ots 7 322,000 
Pueblos Colov.s 2 shane saa Bue blOticm -whel. qlasaeels 7 328,000 
Pueblos Colo eee.% ota. oe 3x: ier ewe Pee cosa 6 295,000 

Diirango, Coloy ee. as. 4-05. LOUIE OVER AG cs o bins axe 4 146,000 - 
Leadville: Colo... 2.2. ..4- Arkansas Valley ..... 10 509,000 
malteuake, Utah® 3.2.0.0. WATT Nake ee oe aan cae 8 523,000 
East Helena, Mont. ...... East Helena ........ 4 235,000 
Omaha. Neb: ~..ac6s .cc.c% Omiainal ithe oes asin 2 82,000 
Cheapo lll paca set 2 2 Nationale serene 2 60,000 
Mieairer iN) osc ionngnts ete ete Perth Amboy........ 3 140,000 
BP AsO eX oe ye 2 e.e seh: IDIEPASO Me terete 10 492,000 
Monterey, Mex. .......... Monterey ..7.....:. 10 460,000 
Aguascalientes, Mex. Aguascalientes ...... 10 720,000 
Chihuahua, Mex ......... Chiltwah tales on 3 153,000 
86 4,465,000 

REFINERIES 

hives Plant Lead Copper Gold ae Silver 
Omalar neve erm Omaha. ase 156; OOO Zaiirter. aches ra 36,000 
Chicago) i ee National & erccsey ee S400 Maltese sas ote 16,400,000 
(Maurer yn: 5.gn% 40 Perth Amboy ... 66,000 66,000 36,000,000 


The annual product of the refineries is about as follows: 
gold, 1,250,000 oz.; silver, 66,000,000 0z.; lead, 225,000 tons; 


copper, 66,000 tons. 


CHAPTER XVII 


ZINC MINING. 


Statistics of spelter production — Southwest Missouri — Geology of Joplin 
district — Exploration — Mining methods — Milling methods — Losses 
in mining and realization — Cost statements — Wisconsin zinc mining — 
Generalized statements of cost of producing spelter from ores of Wiscon- 


sin, Leadville, and Joplin. 


Zinc MINING 


Tue following tables show the production of the United States 


and of the world. 


It is to be observed that Table No. 1 showing 


the production of spelter (which is simply the trade name for 
metallic zinc) gives the output of the States where smelting is 
done rather than where the ore is mined. This conveys to a cer- 
tain extent a false impression. 
production of zinc ores is obtained from Missouri, Wisconsin, 
Colorado, and New Jersey: (For tables see pages 309 and 310.) 


SHIPMENTS OF ORE FROM THE JOPLIN District 


(IN TONS oF 2000 LB.) 


As a matter of fact, the principal 


Year Zinc Ore Lead Ore Year Zinc Ore Lead Ore 
1S95e5, ceca 144,487 31,294 1902% 2 saree 262,545 31,625 
1896) re 155,333 PH Pall LOO. iene 234,873 28,656 
VEO PTA ae 177,976 SOLOS SOF cmc 267 ,240 34,362 
SO Sere race 234,455 26 687 SOD are res 252,435 31,679 
S99's. heen 255,088 PBatsiore, (CMe se 5.6 aes 278,930 39,189 
TSO Meee 248,446 29,132 1SOTaeee 286,589 41,742 
1001S Seer. cee 258,306 35,177 190 Steer: 259,609 38,532 
Propuction oF Zinc in New SoutH WALES 
(IN TONS oF 2240 LB.) 

1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 

Spelters. 5 eee 286 299 544 | 1,008 984 1,065 


Zinc in ore exported .... 


14,625 | 22,318 | 30,637 | 33,427 | 76,645 |113,853 
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Zinc MINING STATEMENTS 


I have not been able to secure any statements by zinc-mining 
companies showing the same outline of the business that can be 
secured in the case of most other mining enterprises. Through a 
certain familiarity with the business, however, I am able to sup- 
ply a perspective of results in some of the more important fields 
in the following sketches of zinc-mining operations of Joplin and 
of Wisconsin. At the end of the chapter will be found some 
generalized statements of the cost of mining ores of certain 
assumed grades in these districts and in Leadville, Colorado. As 
a matter of fact there is no such thing as a complete zinc-mining 
business in the United States outside the operations of the New 
Jersey Zine Company, which is apparently one of the most secre- 
tive of all corporations. The product in general is obtained 
through the combined, but more or less disjointed, efforts of 
leasers and custom smelters. 


THe Soutuwest Missouri Zinc Distrricr 


This district produces 60 per cent. of the spelter of the United 
States, and, therefore, bears nearly the same relation to the zinc 
business as Lake Superior mines bear to the iron business of the 
country. Perhaps no other district of equal importance is so 
little understood by outside mining people. 

The Joplin field is a very extensive one, more or less ore 
having been mined over an area of perhaps 2000 sq. m., but 
within this extensive field by far the greater part of the produc- 
tion has come from three or four localities. Of these the most 
important may be called the Webb City zone, which is said to 
have produced about one-half of the entire output of the field. 
In the immediate vicinity of the city of Joplin, there are very 
extensive mineralized zones extending in a northwest and south- 
east direction. A third place that has produced extensively is in 
the neighborhood of Galena, Kansas. I shall attempt a general 
description of these orebodies by using as an example the great 
Webb City zone. 

This productive area extends from Oronogo on the northwest 
to Porto Rico and Duenweg on the southeast, a distance of ten 
miles. For this distance the average width of the zone is perhaps 
three-quarters of a mile, though it widens at one or two places 
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to a mile and a half and narrows at other places to a quarter of 
a mile. In a rough way, I estimate the productive ground at 
4800 acres. It would not be inaccurate to describe this entire 
tract as a continuous orebody, although it shows great irregular- 
ities. The total production of this zone has been approximately 
3,000,000 tons of zinc and lead ore, derived from mining and 
milling 75,000,000 tons of rock. The value actually realized 
has been about $90,000,000, but at present prices the amount 
would be much greater. The production of the zone ‘for 1907 
was 109,229 tons zinc ore worth $5,000,000, and 24,336 tons 
lead ore worth $1,700,000, approximately, making a total value 
on the ground of $6,700,000. The spelter realized from this 
production may be estimated at 55,000 tons, worth in St. Louis 
$6,390,000. The pig lead realized may be estimated at 19,000 
tons, worth in St. Louis $1,985,000. The average price of spelter 
was 5.812 cents at St. Louis, and of lead 5.225 cents. On these 
prices the average yield to the miner was $45.23 for zinc ore and 
$68.73 for lead ore. 


GEOLOGY OF THE JOPLIN District at LARGE 


The rocks in which the ore occurs constitute a flat-lying 
formation of chert and limestone about 250 ft. thick. At the 
bottom of the formation is a persistent bed of flint about 20 ft. 
thick, called the Grand Falls chert. Above this is limestone 
containing many layers and nodules of flint. Originally this 
cherty limestone formation was all covered by a stratum of black 
shale, which occasionally contains a little coal. The greater 
part of this shale has been removed by erosion, but certain portions 
of it still remain in the form of long strips filling trough-like depres- 
sions in the underlying limestone. 

The orebodies of the region are all contiguous to these areas 
of depressed shale, occurring either under or along the sides of 
the shale troughs. These troughs of shale are called, by the 
way, “soapstone bars.” The explanation which I believe to 
be the true one of the occurrence, both of the shale troughs and 
of the ore, is as follows: 

The limestone, along certain lines (of an origin not at present 
explicable), was dissolved out while the shale formation still 
overlaid the entire region. The caverns formed by this dissolu- 
tion finally became so large that they caved in, allowing the over- 
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lying shale to settle down into the pits thus formed to a depth: 
of from a few feet to as much as 150 ft. below the surface of the 
cherty limestone formation. The dissolution of the limestone did 
not affect the chert beds. These were broken up during the sub- 
sidence caused by the disappearance of the lime.. The result was 
that underneath and along the sides of the shale filling of the — 
troughs there were great quantities of broken flint mixed with 
mud derived from the soft overlying shale. There were also 
masses of limestone, of all sizes, remaining on the sides and even 
in the bottom of the troughs. The limestone remnants increase 
in quantity as you go from the center of the trough until finally 
you reach the solid unaffected masses. 

Ore has been deposited in the brecciated, or disturbed mass 
of flint and limestone boulders and clay occupying the space 
between the depressed shale in the center of the trough and the 
unaltered formation at its bottom and sides. The ore was 
brought in by surface waters. Naturally the deposition of ore 
was not uniform. It is supposed that the organic matter in the 
shale was the precipitating agent which caused the deposition of 
zine and lead sulphates picked up by the surface waters during 
the process of the erosion of the Ozark plateau to the southeast. 
At any rate the ore is found in exceedingly irregular bodies in the 
broken ground along the troughs of shale, or “soapstone bars.” 

Naturally, channels of dissolution such as those described 
as causing the troughs would be of varying extent and depth. 
This is the case. In some of the larger channels the limestone 
has been removed quite to the bottom of the cherty limestone 
formation and the broken ground extends down to the basal 
member — the Grand Falls chert. This chert is a brittle stra- 
tum of flint containing innumerable crevices so that it serves as a 
ready channel for the circulation of water. On this account 
much ore has been deposited in it. It is called the “sheet 
ground.” This sheet-ground ore, while of exactly the same 
composition and origin as the other ore, is distinguished from it 
notably in several respects. Instead of being in a mass of broken 
ground along the “soapstone bars” it occurs under the solid 
original limestone masses. Instead of being in a shapeless 
irregular mass, it forms a regular flat bed, like a seam of coal. 
Laterally, its extent is variable, as also is its richness, but the 
mineralization is pretty uniform over extensive areas, often as 
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much as 2000 ft. wide. It must never be forgotten, however, 
that the sheet ground is always attached to the loci of mineral- 
ization — the “soapstone bars.” It forms extensive shoots under 
the limestone bordering the deepest and most strongly mineralized 
bars or channels. It often extends 1000 ft. from a bar, very 
rarely over 2000 ft. 

Practically all of the successful sheet-ground mining to date 
has been confined to the great Webb City ore-channel, between 
Oronogo and Porto Rico. It is generally believed that the 
sheet ground yields about 3 per cent. of the rock mined in zine 
or lead ore. The zine ore obtained averages not far from 60 
per cent. zinc; the lead ore about 80 per cent. lead. The ore is 
obtained by crushing and washing in concentrating mills, which 
save about 60 per cent. of the zinc and 90 per cent. of the lead 
actually contained in the rock. The total saving approximates 
662 per cent. 

EXPLORATION 

Practically the only method now employed in searching for 
ore is churn filling. The irregular deposits along the soapstone 
bars are apt to be quite narrow. The vertical extent is often 
greater than the width. Consequently, in looking for such ore- 
bodies it is necessary to drill holes pretty close together. An 
experienced driller can form a good idea from the kind of ground 
he encounters of what the chances are of finding ore. If he finds 
a little ore and open ground, that is, broken rudely stratified 
material, he will place his following holes not over 50 ft. from 
the first until he discovers pay ore. Then he will endeavor to 
follow the ore by drilling along the course of the bar. Where 
the bars are small and irregular, it is often necessary to drill as 
many as three or four holes to the acre to explore a tract thor- 
oughly. Since the drilling costs an average of 80 to 90 cents per 
foot, and the holes will average about 175 ft. deep, we may place 
the cost of exploring such a tract roughly at $500 per acre. 

In the sheet ground no such amount of drilling is necessary. 
On account of the much greater uniformity of the deposits it is 
often possible to explore the ground satisfactorily with only one 
hole to every two acres. Holes to explore this ground are drilled 
more than 200 ft. and the cost per hole will approximate $200. 
The actual cost per acre for exploring this ground is probably 
less than $100, but I think it should properly be about $200. 
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It is the almost universal custom to appraise the value of the 
ore only by the eye. The cuttings from the drill come out in the 
form of coarse angular sand which the driller washes in a bucket 
of water, and simply forms a judgment as to whether the sand 
contains pay ores or not. If the cuttings show only small amounts 
of ore, not enough in his judgment to pay for mining, he records 
“a few shines of jack or lead.’”’ If he thinks the ground doubtful 
he writes — “shines” or “good lead,” or both. 


Minina MetHops 


The mining of this ore will be readily understood from the 
above description of its occurrence. Owing to the shallowness 
of the deposits there is no occasion whatever for large expensive 
shafts. As the extreme depth is only 250 ft., and the average 
depth in mining perhaps less than 175 ft., it is evident that a 
single-compartment shaft, except in the unusual contingency of 
encountering a very large amount of water, can be sunk very 
cheaply. It is probable that the average shaft of the Joplin dis- 
trict does not cost more than $4000. Hence it is cheaper to open 
up the ground by numerous shafts rather than by extensive 
openings underground. It will also be evident that aside from 
the question of first cost the tramming of ore is cheaper on the 
surface than underground. 

The effect of these considerations is that the accepted method 
of operating in the district is to have one mill supplied with 
ore from several shafts, the ore being transported to the mill by 
inclined tramways. 

The hoisting methods of the district are unique and, codes 
ing the conditions, exceedingly satisfactory. The ore is shoveled 
into buckets locally called “cans” which hold about 800 lb. each. 
These cans are placed upon small trucks underground and run 
to the shafts, where they are attached to the hoisting rope by a 
man called the “tub-hooker.” The hoist is placed in a derrick 
or headframe vertically above the shaft, the rope passing over 
the sheave a few feet above the engine. The hoist man pulls 
the bucket up so that the bottom of it is slightly above his head. 
He then attaches to the bottom of the bucket a hook which, when 
the bucket is again lowered, dumps it into a bin. To do this, 
hoist his empty bucket back to position, detach the hook, and 
lower again, is in the hands of an expert hoistman, a matter of 
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only a couple of seconds. In this manner it is possible to average 
400 cans per shift, or 160 tons. Only two men are employed, 
whose combined wages are approximately $5 per day. ~The hoist 
itself costs $250. The derrick in which the hoisting is done, 
together with the bin ore, costs $600 more. It is evident that this 
method of operating, while having the appearance of crudity, is 
exceedingly effective and cheap. The actual cost is probably not 
over 5 cents per ton hoisted. 

The mining underground involves the usual requirements of 
selecting the ground so as to mine out the best of the ore without 
leaving too much in the pillars and without making the open- 
ings too dangerous. In the “upper ground” irregular deposits 
this selection opens the field for the exercise of skill. In the 
sheet-ground deposits the work is far more regular and certain. 
As a general statement, the advantages of the upper deposits in 
the way of richer ores and softer ground are nearly, if not quite, 
counterbalanced in favor of the sheet ground by the greater uni- 
formity and persistence of the latter. There is really very little 
difference in the methods employed in the two kinds of mines. 
In the upper ground the ore is taken from large irregular cham- 
bers and in the-sheet ground from flat deposits from 8 to 20 ft. 
thick that are as regular over considerable areas as a seam of 
coal. The only differences in mining between the two kinds of 
mines are of an unimportant nature which will be readily under- 
stood. from the above description, and need not be explained. 


Mitutinc Mreruops 


The visitor from outside districts is apt to be very much sur- 
prised at the crudity of the milling methods employed, and many 
an engineer has discovered what he believed to be a field for 
vast improvement by introducing better methods. Thus far 
nothing whatever has come of such attempts. They have 
usually been based upon some radical misapprehension of the 
conditions. 

The Joplin mills confessedly only extract about 60 per cent. 
of the zinc ore. The proportion varies greatly at different mines. 
The variation, however, is not generally due to the mill practice, 
but to the character of the ore. The mills are suited to save only 
the free ore which can be easily separated from the gangue by 
rather coarse crushing. The remaining zine which is enclosed in 
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small particles in a secondary growth of flint cannot be saved 
except by much finer grinding and much more expensive methods 
for which the resulting ore extracted will not pay. 

The ordinary mill consists of no more than three large Cooley 
jigs supplemented by one or two Wilfley tables. The Cooley 
jigs are of the Harz type, but contain usually from five to seven 
cells. The ore after being reduced to about one-half inch is 
next passed to the rougher jig, which catches some of the coarse 
lead and makes a rough concentration of the zine ore. This is 
drawn as a middling product from the rougher and, after being 
passed over a second pair of rolls, goes to a second jig called the 
“cleaner.” The tailings from the cleaner jig are sometimes 
passed over a third or smaller jig for further treatment and a cer- 
tain proportion of finer material is settled out for treatment in 
one or two Wilfley tables. The ordinary mill costs from $10,000 
to $20,000 and has a capacity of about 15 tons an hour. The 
largest mills in the district have cost about $50,000 and have a 
capacity of 35 tons an hour. 


Losses IN MINING 


It must be remembered that the mining of zinc ore was first 
begun as an incident to lead mining, which was done at or near 
the surface. At first the zine ore was sold usually’at very low 
prices. It was cleaned on hand jigs, but later cheap and crude 
mills were built. 

As the lead was found in small irregular patches, at or near 
the surface, there was no inducement to mine it on a large scale. 
One or two miners would work at it and pay royalties to the 
farmers who owned the land. Since two men could not work 
much land, there was no demand for leases of more than a very 
few acres. As lead mining gradually changed into zinc mining 
the small leases continued and the small mills were only expected 
to handle the richest pockets of “jack.” In this way the business 
has built itself up in ever-increasing volume as a multitude of 
small leases. The system has all the faults that might be 
expected of it, but it was the one which the circumstances 
demanded. That it is attended by frightful losses will appear 
from the following summary of operating results. 

Take 100 tons of ore containing 5 per cent. metallic zine in 
the ground, we have the following approximate statement: 
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Costs anD Losses oN ZINC ORE 
Costs. Losses. Total. 

Spelter value 100 tons 5 per cent. 

Oe ab Or cenis Sun LOUIS lect ce aent tein om ner $500.00 
Loss in mining, 10 per cent........ .....- $50.00 
Mining, 90 tons at $1.05 .......... $9400 fan: ee erent 
Loss in milling, 40 per cent........ ...... T8000 pecrnctte 
Milling 70 tons at $0.25 .......... 220i aides at meee 
Loss in smelting, 12 per cent. ..... ...... 35 Ow ereee oe 
Smelting and amortization ........ 5400 fe pacers Sere 
rans pOrusplOI mer eee teeters re treet OE ites eae Bee oes 

WU Otalgtn carretera $180.65 $265.10 $345.75 

Approximate proittiy cater: opis cise met pete ened re $54.25 


This shows a recovery by mining of $450; by milling of $270; 
by smelting of $234.90. The approximate costs are 36.1 per cent. 
of the total value; the losses, 53 per cent.; the profit, 10.9 per 
cent. The profit on recovered value is 23 per cent., and this 
profit is divided as follows: Smelter, $14.25, or 26 per cent.; roy- 
alty, 15 per cent., $23.60, or 43 per cent.; mines, $17.15, or 31 
per cent. of the total profit. 


JopLiIn Cost STATEMENTS 


The cost statements of the Joplin districts are open to a good 
deal of uncertainty, on account of the lack of accurate informa- 
tion concerning the tonnage handled. The accompanying state- 
ment of the Grace..Zine Company illustrates the point. The 
cans hoisted refers in the local vocabulary to buckets, the greater 
portion of which are assumed to hold 1000 lb. As a matter of 
fact, it is known that they do not; some operators estimate that 
they hold 900 and others 800 Ib. On either of these two assump- 
tions the tonnage would be much greater than that taken as the 
basis for the cost statement. This tonnage estimate is based on 
the tonnage content of cars holding from 14 to 24 tons in which 
the ore is hoisted to the mill. A considerable amount is rejected 
as waste. If we were to assume that the cans contained 800 lb. 
each, our tonnage would be 156,000 and the costs, instead of 
totaling $1.41, would be reduced to $1.10. If the cans were 
estimated at 900 lb. each, the tonnage estimate would be almost 
180,000, and the cost would fall to 95 cents. The low grade of 
ore, and particularly the method of leasing and mining which 
has been adopted, prevent the installation of devices by which a 
more accurate measure could be taken of the tonnage. 


= * 
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Grace Zinc Company 
PropucTion aND Cost STaTEMENT APRIL 1, 1905, ro Jan. 1, 1908 


CSS TESST ove lad ene Gale een ee en 390,346 
Ons cintenalled par Aree i ceikis os ee es en ean. 121,291 
Vous.mixed ore recovered ..........050-<00008 exes 5,307 
Per Ton 
Per Ton Concen- 
Dirt. trates. 
Breaking Ore feawae osteo eae aa otc. $0.40 $9.03 $47,939.43 
AERA TOIT Cae vec eet Sens See 0.21 4.85 25,722.82 
POLS UMLO Pe Rene cscs ten sas tay Sateys eases Oo a 3:32 17,616.19 
RADU AY aT OVig A -e a oie oenca eee eee ee O20 2.27 12,050.81 
EXP LOLHN Eee Aker, Meptee s 0.09 2.10 11,160.39 
PEIMperin ge serra cyte Ae ete octet we 0:09 452.18 
Millin oR year ee aes ee eee 023/08.5:33 28,304.19 
General Eixpense: | ..¢ 2104 :.00 de0 0.15 3.56 18,870.34 
CWonstriction:, pathic. ake. esteo on « 0.08 1.74 9,248.40 
SLO Gevaert eer eet Sess to oho: $1.41 $32.29 $171,364.75 
INoMinATNel: wo eects care ne.coe wrete a Meine $38,957.55 
Netavaltueoflores Sr cyseicaarcacieaiee, os ea ates $221,230.21 
Lotallexpense mw ces ace sero etna siemens hos 171,364.75 
ING tprolitieresen to week ei Ne cence wa sueh  tittyeen conte $49,865.46 


A more accurate statement of costs is based on the tonnage 
of concentrates produced. The amount of these is, of course, 
accurately determined. It is probable that the figures given in 
the accompanying statement give a fair idea of average costs 
for mining and milling in the Joplin district. 

I have not made an estimate of the amortization charge, 
which should be made against such a plant as that from which 
the cost statement is taken. The actual cost of such a plant 
outside of the amounts covered by construction and exploring 
is probably not over $20,000. All renewals are covered in oper- 
ating expense. Construction probably more than takes care of 
the plant itself. It is probable that a sum of $3000 a year in 
addition to the costs given would be an ample return on the actual 
plant investment. This would amount in the table to less than 
$8000, and would increase the total costs per ton of dirt to $1.49, 
and per ton of concentrates to $34. 

Assuming the last figure to represent the complete mining 
and milling cost, and that a concentrate containing 60 per cent, 
zinc is smelted at a cost of $14 a ton, with a loss of 12 per cent., 
we find that 1056 Ib. of spelter costs $48, or 4.54 cents per pound, 
While it is undoubtedly true that some mines at all times, and 
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most mines for short periods, can produce spelter cheaper, I 
believe that the above figure is a fair average. 5 


Zinc Mintnc IN WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin has been within the last few years second in the 
production of zine in the United States. Its future is thought 
by many to be exceedingly promising, but I must confess to some 
doubts as to the ability of the district to maintain a large output 
for many years in succession. The district is in the extreme 
southwestern corner of the State. 

The zinc ores are associated with iron in the form of marcasites, 
usually in almost equal quantities. It is impossible by ordinary 
methods of water concentration to separate this iron from the 
zinc. The separation must be accomplished electrically either 
by magnetic attraction or by static repulsion. The magnetic 
separators are cheap installations costing about $10,000 each for 
a capacity of some twenty tons of concentrates daily. The pro- 
cess consists of a very light roast which partially oxidizes and 
magnetizes the marcasite so that by passing the ore thus roasted 
by a group of magnets, the iron is taken out. This is the usual ~ 
method employed in the district. 

With the exception of the association of zinc with the iron 
there is no radical difference between the problem of mining in 
Wisconsin and in Missouri, except that the orebodies have certain 
different characteristics- which I shall presently explain. The 
mining and milling can be done in approximately the same way, 
although the costs in Wisconsin seem to average some 20 per 
cent. higher than in Missouri. 

The Wisconsin orebodies fill partial openings in the limestone 
made by the subsidence of large prism-like masses in the bottom 
portion of the limestone. The limestone stratum in which the 
ore occurs is about 150 ft. thick, and is underlaid by a persistent 
bed of clay shale. It looks as if the limestone might have been 
dissolved out for a foot or two above the shale along certain 
channels to such an extent that finally a large irregular prism of 
limestone detached itself from the solid mass and fell down a 
distance of perhaps two feet. The result of this subsidence being 
that the interior of the prism is cracked up to a certain extent 
and certain openings are made along the top and sides. These 
openings have served for the deposition of the ores. 
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The openings thus formed in the cross-section have the shape 
of a rude arch, usually quite flat at the top, and breaking down 
in irregular steps along the sides. In the local phraseology, the 
ores deposited in the level at the top of the arch are called “ flats,” 
and those occurring along the sides are called “pitches.” The 
slightly disturbed broken up interior of the prism is called the 
Seore:” 

These orebodies have precisely the irregularities that one would 
expect from such an explanation of their origin. In some places 
the dissolution of the lime, or whatever it was that caused the 
subsidence, was more extensive than at other places; so that the 
prisms are both wider and higher in some places than in others. 
The high places take the shape of long elliptical cones. That is 
to say, that the roof slopes down both longitudinally and in cross- 
sections. In some cases these prismatic orebodies have been 
proved to have considerable persistence in length. The Empire 
and Enterprise mines have been worked on one run of ore for a 
total length of about half a mile, the greatest width being about 
120 ft. 

It remains to say that the mineralization of the prisms is 
irregular. Ore sometimes is found on both sides of the arch, but 
is generally of pay quality on one side only. 

These orebodies seem to have an ordinary course of about 
N. 70° E., but sometimes they make an abrupt turn, and in one 
well-authenticated case the ore turned at right angles to its 
ordinary course, and ran for 350 ft. in a course of N. 20° W. 

It is believed locally in Wisconsin that the runs of zine ore 
will be found to be exceedingly persistent, not always following 
the same direction, but making occasional turns and then resum- 
ing their other course again. It seems to me likely that they will 
have a considerable degree of persistence, but that they will 
be persistently payable is a different matter. Very likely the 
large prisms that have been well mineralized and are payable 
will be found to be connected only by comparatively small and 
tortuous channels that will not pay for working them. 


Tue Cost or Zinc MINING IN WISCONSIN 


The actual operating expenses in Wisconsin seem to be about 
the same or a little higher than in the Joplin field. The only 
reason for the increased cost is the smaller volume of ore that 
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can be secured from any one shaft. It is usual to pay a royalty 
of 10 per cent. to the owners of the land. 

The cost of mining undoubtedly depends largely on the 
grade of the ore. Some of the ores in Wisconsin are considerably 
richer than most of those mined in the Joplin district. 

A general idea of the cost of zinc mining from the three prin- 
cipal districts of the central and far West may be had from the 
following statements: 

Generalized statement of the cost of producing eoees from 
a mine in Wisconsin yielding from its crude ore 10 per cent. of 
concentrates assaying 40 per cent. zinc: 


Per Ton 
Crude 
Cost of mining, milling, and exploration ............... $1.40 
Amortization of mining and milling plant .............. 33 
Depreciatlonisra cette cristae teen hee Bega One .08 
; : 2.00 
Magnetic separation of 40 per cent. concentrates = eT .20 


Saving 90 per cent. and producing 0.6 ton of 60 per 
cent. concentrate. 


1.50 
Freight to smelter = 166 he .09 
Smelting, saying) $7 per cent. ...-2- soe sees .60 
14.00 
Amortization of smelting plant = 166, oe .08 
Total COstir: yc sf sastiy or te.s ck cate Wyte ae yaar eee $2.78 
1050 
Yield per ton = = 63 pounds. 
162 
Cost per pound spelter, selling cost .............. 4.41 cents 
Dividendicost) aac. ttc «, Dstaeta eee eee ce ere 3.76 cents 


Estimate of real cost of spelter from Leadville, Colo., sulphide 
ores averageing 25 per cent. zinc, requiring magnetic separation, 
and smelted at a plant with capacity of 30,000 tons a year of 
45 per cent. concentrates; in Kansas gas belt: 


Cost of mining = selling price of ore..................- $2.57 
Cost of separating (extraction 72 per cent.)............. 2.50 
Concentrates produced = 1 ton assaying 45 per cent. 
zine from 24 tons crude ore. 
$3.50 


Freight to Kansas smelter = 3 Dhidtntle th pin amici ‘1.40 

‘ : $9.20 
Cost of smelting, less profit on sulphuric acid = oe ... 38.68 
GCormedslorward. = chien ener en eee te ete canis: $10.15 
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PeROUg eMtOn WORE Sek NS erg hos are ategi's bes de oes eae» $10.15 
Amortization of magnetic separating plant = 15 per cent. 
‘ones2 00feostsperannualitony me) o:. se 44400 seee as: 30 


Amortization of smelting and sulphuric acid plant = 10 
per cent. on $14.00 cost per annual ton of concentrates 


$14.00 
CABO arp CIA ae cae cForae os; hace Ate 0 Fase a cients : 
Be eee IOSe 2h A 
General selling and administration expenses ............ 40 
otal costiper.ton crude ore ..556.6h60..e5 0c nnese $11.41 


Saving by magnetic separation, 72 per cent., by smelting 
80 per cent = 57.6 per cent. = 288 lb. 
Cost per pound spelter just under-4 cents. 
Generalized statement of the cost of producing spelter from 
Joplin ore, assuming 4 per cent. of concentrates yielded per ton 
of crude ore milled, and neglecting royalties and other profits: 


Per Ton 
Crude. 
Costimimino yam milline we ee cy enc eececn re eterele ees ee $1.25 
Amortization of mining and milling plant .............. 33 
Depreciation marr ere week eas ori recs bcos waa ee .08 
(Transportation! to smelter Ary.creto sss one om Niece oye! eG re einen a .06 
Smelting; saving 8/4 per cent. .......6- 656.2. nee eens 40 
Ray ae $14.00 
Amortization of smelter at 10 per cent. = Saye aes .06 
Generalkexpense wees ce aise ois cles ee stditaye fe wimestens 04 
Motalecostrat smelter) s ses ow eycko ole oie eksweserro seers che « $2.22 
1050 

Yield = ae 42 lb. per ton. 

Costipen poundispeltert eee. cri-cce ote le eos» 5.28 cents 


This is the selling cost, of course. The dividend cost will 


1.83 
neglect amortization and may be computed at vies 4.36 cents. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


OCCURRENCE AND PRODUCTION OF GOLD 


Value of gold and transportation — Economie phases of gold mining — 
Placers — Amalgamation — Cyanide and other recent processes — 
Economic distinctions of gold ores — Quartz-pyrite lodes — Reasons 
for variations in costs — Telluride ores and districts — Tables of gold 
production — Production of various districts — Cost of producing gold 
per ounce — Profits of gold mining compared with those of other metal 
mines. 


WITHIN recent years gold has become more than ever before 
the precious metal par excellence. Its production has not only 
‘increased enormously in amount, but also greatly by comparison 
with its historic rival, silver. A general description of its qual- 
ities has no place here, but it will be interesting to review the 
more salient features of its occurrence that bear on its produc- 
tion and cost. = . 

A ton of pure gold is worth $602,836. This high value 
renders the metal, once secured, utterly independent of trans- 
portation costs, for it is evident that it can be carried from the 
remotest corner of the globe for a minute fraction of its worth. 

Another equally important fact is that gold occurs to an 
exceedingly large extent in such form that its extraction from 
ores is one of the simplest of metallurgical problems, so that it 
can nearly always be obtained by plants erected on the spot. The 
cost of such plants per ton treated is moderate. The avidity 
with which gold has been sought for has resulted in the exhaus- 
tion of the mines in the older civilized countries so that at pres- 
ent the output comes from new or barbarous countries where, 
for the most part, the climate is bad, labor costly, and transporta- 
tion crudely developed. In the case of gold mines, therefore, 
the question of transportation has little or nothing to do with 
moving products from the mines, but much to do with moving 
plants and supplies to the mines. 

The history of gold mining exhibits three economic phases 
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with reference to mechanical developments: These may be 
divided chronologically into, (1) The placer period. (2) The 
amalgamation period. (3) The cyanide and smelting period. 

1. Krom the earliest times down to the present gold has been 
véry largely obtained in a metallic state from the débris of ero- 
sion, 1.¢., from stream gravels. Owing to its great weight gold 
resists transportation by water and lags behind while the lighter 
- minerals are carried off to the sea. In this way each stream in 
a gold-producing country is a natural concentrating mill and 
often retains the metal, or a portion of it, that was once scat- 
tered through enormous masses of rock. How great this con- 
centration may be is perhaps not fully realized even by mining 
men. A stream bed 100 miles long and a quarter of a mile wide 
and a few feet deep may have gathered gold derived from thou- 
sands of cubic miles of eroded rock. The gravel that now con- 
tains the gold may equal only a millionth part of the mass that 
once contained it. Undoubtedly in every such case a very large 
portion of the original gold has also been removed, but if even 
one per cent. has remained, the gravel may be ten thousand times 
as rich in gold as the rock from which the gravel was derived. It 
is evident, therefore, that streams may contain highly profitable 
deposits in regions where the gold was originally scattered through 
a multitude of insignificant veins, all worthless in themselves. 
The presence of placer gold in payable amounts does not indicate 
that payable gold will be found in situ. Many cases might be 
cited of important placer mines in regions where there has never 
been a good mine of any other kind. To be sure quartz mines 
have been found in Alaska, California, Australasia, and many 
other regions along with placer deposits. On the other hand, in 
early times placer gold was obtained in Spain, France, the British 
Isles, Italy, in fact all over Europe where scarcely a payable 
quartz mine has been known. It is almost certain that the 
older civilized countries, Northern Africa, Western Asia, China, 
India, and Japan, also produced a full quota of this metal from 
sources now long forgotten. 

It is highly probable that by far the greater part of the gold 
possessed by mankind, even now, came from placer deposits. 
Nearly all gold was obtained in this way until well into the 
nineteenth century by the process of mere washing, unaided by 
amalgamation or any metallurgical process. 
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2.,The properties of quicksilver have been known from very 
early times, and undoubtedly since about the time of Columbus 
this metal has been used to a large extent to collect gold out of 
its gangue in both placer and quartz-mining operations. But 
it was not until the almost simultaneous discovery of gold in 
California and Australia at the middle of the nineteenth century 
that amalgamation came to be the essential process in the recov- 
ery of gold. Before the working of extensive quartz mines in 
those countries amalgamation was used as a useful adjunct in 
cleaning up the concentrates from gravel washing, but for that 
purpose it was not vital. But from 1850 to 1890 this process 
was the only one successfully used by English-speaking people, 
who have since 1850 produced most of the world’s gold, to 
extract the metal from rocks in place. 

The method was found to apply only to ores in which the gold 
lay in rather loose metallic particles in the rock. It is essential 
for amalgamation that the gold when it adheres to the quicksilver 
will be free from adherence to other minerals. In course of time 
more and more gold ores were found where this was not the 
case. It was found that most gold veins produced amalgamat- 
ing ores in the oxidized zones near the surface, but that only 
selected ones would yield their values in this way after the sul- 
phide zone was reached. Where an extraction of 70 to 90 per 
cent. was easy in the oxidized zone, the extraction would drop 
to 60 or 50 per cent. in the sulphides. At the same time the 
actual assay value of the ore would show some diminution. These 
two causes were sufficient to render many a mine unpayable. 
Although some mines continue to be perfectly amenable to amal- 
gamation to great depths, there were found so very many where 
this was not so that gold mining began to decline, especially 
during the eighties. This decline was due to the limitations of 
the amalgamation process. 

3,“The ingenuity of metallurgists discovered about 1890 
sevéral remedies; leaching processes that would extract gold 
independently or could be used as supplements to amalgamation. 
These were based on the solubility of gold by chlorine gas and 
by various cyanides. In one form or another these chlorination 
and cyanide processes were found to apply to most gold ores. 
This happened at a time when the world was hungry for gold. 
Great districts were found like the Witwatersrand where by 
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amalgamation the ores would pay only in selected cases, but 
with the additional values saved by the new process would pay 
handsomely. There was a great revival of the gold industry, 
which has grown rapidly ever since. 

It would be hardly proper to infer that the whole increase of 
gold production is due to the cyanide and other leaching processes. 
The old sources of gold supply have not disappeared. Placer 
mining in Alaska has developed a respectable output. Placer 
mining in general has been aided by improvements in mechan- 
ical appliances, of which by far the most important is the 
dredge. An increasing amount of gold is also obtained by the 
smelters as a by-product of lead and copper ores. But it is 
entirely proper to state that since 1890 the improvements in gold- 
mining practice have been such as to warrant calling this period 
a new era in the industry. 


Economic DISTRIBUTION OF GOLD ORES 


On economic grounds we cannot follow with any satisfaction 
any division according to the processes used. Various processes 
are often used simultaneously, one supplementing the other. 
I plan to discuss gold mines under the two general groupings of 
placer deposits and vein deposits. Of placer deposits nothing 
more need be said here. 


GOLD VEINS, OR GOLD Deposits IN SITU 


By far the most important source of gold known to-day may 
be called, for want of a better name, the quartz-pyrite lode. 
In these deposits quartz is always the main constituent. With 
the quartz there is always a certain proporton. of iron pyrite, 
usually less than 5 per cent. of the mass, but varying from } per 
cent. to 50 per cent. Sulphides of lead, copper, and zinc may 
also be present, but usually in very subsidiary quantities. The 
lodes occur in every conceivable attitude and manner. They 
are of every geological age from the oldest to the youngest. The 
ores may fill open crevices or fissures caused by shrinking or 
faulting in the rocks, they may be replacements of other rocks, 
they may simply fill up the interstices of pebbly beds or con- 
glomerate. In all cases it is highly probable that quartz-pyrite 
ores were deposited by hot waters of deep-seated origin. In 
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many cases there is reason to believe they came from “mag- 
matic” waters, waters once included in molten rock masses, that 
escaped when the pressure was released. In almost. all cases 
there is some reason to believe that these deposits have a con- 
nection, not always explained, with igneous rocks. 

These ores occur in large volume. In many cases millions 
of tons are in sight. The Treadwell group in Alaska has mined 
14,000,000 tons and reports 7,000,000 in sight, averaging $2.40 
per ton. The Witwatersrand mines have treated 114,000,000 
tons and expect to mine some 500,000,000 tons more, averaging 
$7 or $8 a ton. Four mines in the Mysore group in India have 
mined 7,300,000 tons, averaging $18.40 per ton, and have in 
sight 1,400,000 tons averaging $20. Three mines at El Oro, 
Mexico, have produced 2,450,000 tons averaging $16 per ton, 
and have in sight some 900,000 tons averaging $11. The Wit- 
watersrand mines are now treating 20,000,000 tons a year. 
These figures show that this class of gold mines constitute a 
great industry carried on under conditions of stability not infe- 
rior to those of other kinds of mines. It will be shown later that 
they are as profitable as any. 

In these ores the gold is said to be almost entirely in a metallic 
state, scattered through the gangue in particles of varying size. 
Sometimes, for instance, at the North Star mine, in California, 
90 per cent. of the gold can be recovered by amalgamation. In 
other cases, as at El Oro, Mexico, and Goldfield, Nevada, only 
10 per cent. or even less will amalgamate. The difference is 
due not to the state of the metal itself but to its degree of 
subdivision. In some cases the gold is in such minute par- 
ticles that, even with the finest grinding, it still remains partly 
imbedded in particles of gangue. The gold is much more apt to 
be imbedded in the sulphides than in the quartz, hence it often 
happens that the alteration of the sulphides by artificial oxida- 
tion or roasting sets free a good deal of it. But in this class of 
gold ores roasting is practically never necessary for a good extrac- 
tion by leaching processes. It is here that the cyanide process 
has its great field. 


Cost oF MintnGc AnD MILLING QuaRTz-PyritE ORES 


In both mining and milling the cost is most affected by two 
dominant factors: 
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(a) The richness of the ore. 

(6) The size of the deposits. 

The richness of the ore affects both departments of the opera- 
tion through its effect on the elaboration of processes. In the 
case of low-grade ores the process must be cheap, therefore cheap- 
ness is secured if necessary by sacrificing part of the ore in both 
mining and milling. In the case of the Treadwell an ore is mined 
that assays $2.70 per ton. It is mined, let us say, for $1.15 and 
milled for $0.35 with an extraction of 75 per cent. by mining and 
90 per cent. by milling, making a total saving of 674 per cent. 
The profit per ton actually milled is $0.93. Now to save more 
of the ore, to save 90 per cent., would involve the institution of 
another method of mining which would certainly be more expen- 
sive. Such a method would almost certainly cost over $2 a ton 
and would therefore wipe out the profits altogether. In the 
case of milling the only improvement that could be made would 
be by cyaniding the tailings which only run 27 cents a ton. Under 
the most favorable conditions this would not pay. 

But if we consider the Mysore mines in the same light we get 
utterly different results. These ores assay $20 a ton. To sacri- 
fice 25 per cent. in mining such ores would be to leave $5 per 
ton in the ground. To spend $3 or $4 a ton more to secure this 
would be entirely proper, although such a figure is twice the 
whole cost of the Treadwell process. In milling a loss of 10 per 
cent. means $2 a ton, and likewise, to spend say $1 per ton more 
to save half the loss would be good business. In a word, the 
cost of $10 a ton for the Mysore ores may be just as sound busi- 
ness as the cost of $1.50 at the Treadwell; and this for no other 
reason than the greater value of the ore. 


S1zE OF OREBODIES 


With orebodies of the same size we may vary the cost within 
wide limits at will, as just shown; but human will has no effect 
on the size of orebodies: we must take them as they are. The 
size and attitude of the masses to be attacked hedge the cost of 
mining with limitations even more arbitrary than those imposed 
by the grade. A uniform bed 6 ft. thick of ore of this character 
can be handled at a total cost, on average conditions throughout 
the world, of $3 a ton. A bed 4 ft. thick will cost somewhat 
more, say $3.50 a ton. Below 4 ft. the cost will rise almost in 
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inverse ratio to the thickness, so that a seam 1 ft. thick will 
cost $14 a ton, and so on. Now it often happens that most 
important gold ores do occur in such narrow streaks. In the 
Witwatersrand the values are usually confined to streaks from 
4 inches to 16 inches thick, worth from $20 to $100 a ton. Under 
the cost conditions ruling in that district a 4-inch seam would 
cost approximately $60 a ton. This would leave a profit, sup- 
posing the ore to assay $100 a ton and that the extraction is 
95 per cent., of $35 a ton, equal to 35 per cent. of the assay value. 
But mining is not conducted that way. Such a seam is mined 
in a stope at least 4 ft. wide; the ore seam is mixed with an enor- 
mous amount of waste, ten or eleven times as much waste as 
ore. The ore going to the mill will run only $8 a ton and the cost 
is $5; but the proportion of profit is about the same. Wherever 
it is possible to mine such seams by themselves, it should be 
done; but on account of the friable nature of the streaks, in 
many cases there is so much danger of loss in breaking the ore 
that it is considered safer to mill most of the stuff broken regard- 
less of its value. 

But these considerations do not affect the real cost of min- 
ing. In the case cited above the real orebody is only 4 in. thick 
and the cost is $60 a ton. That the value is diluted and the 
cost: lower is only a matter of convenience. That such orebodies 
would be worthless if the ore streaks yielded even such appar- 
ently attractive assays as $40, $20, to say nothing of $5, a ton is 
too obvious to argue about. Strange as it may seem, great quan- 
tities of money are lost by attempting just such impossibilities. 


OTHER CAUSES OF VARIATION 


Quartz-pyrite ores are metallurgically simple, and outside 
of the two great factors mentioned above there is nothing to 
make very great differences in cost. So far as underground opera- 
tions go the variations are so nearly wholly due to those factors 
that others may be neglected. In milling, the metallurgical _ 
problem, on average ores of say $10 a ton, will cause varia- 
tions between a minimum of about 75 cents and a maximum of 
about $2. 

The process is in principle uniform throughout the world. 
It consists of one or all of the following steps: 

1. Amalgamation after crushing in stamp batteries. 
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2. Concentration of refractory sulphides. 

3. Leaching of tailings (or, in some cases, the original ore) 
by cyanide or other solutions. 

Where concentration is undertaken, it is only in order to 
apply some special process to a small fraction of the ore. 
Such a process may be instituted at the mine, or the concen- 
trates may be shipped to custom plants; but in any case the 
cost as applied to the crude ore is never very high, because 
for each ton of concentrates there will be from 10 to 100 tons of 
crude. 

So many examples of the cost of these processes in actual 
practice will be found in the following chapters, that I shall not 
discuss them further here. 


OTHER GOLD ORES 


In the type discussed above the gold in the ore is free, or 
native, 7.e., it is mixed mechanically, not chemically, with the 
gangue. In Cripple Creek, Colorado; Kalgoorli, West Australia, 
and in a number of other less important districts, the gold occurs 
to a large extent as a true ore, namely as tellurides. Here the 
gold is involved in a chemical combination with tellurium and 
to a less extent with other elements. Here amalgamation, 
except to a limited extent in the oxidized zone, is utterly inef- 
fective. Dependence must be had on smelting or on leaching pro- 
cesses of a type inherently more expensive than those applied 
to quartz-pyrite ores. The reason for this is that in the raw 
state, the gold, or a large part of it, will not desert its companion 
minerals to unite with those offered by the leaching solutions. 
To get around this difficulty it is necessary to break up the tellu- 
rides by roasting before attempting to leach. To do this costs 
$1.50 a ton. This cost is not wholly for the roasting itself, but 
is due partly to the fact that ordinary wet crushing by stamps 
is not desirable when roasting is to be done. It is necessary to 
resort to the much more costly process of dry crushing. After 
roasting the processes usually proceed so far as cost goes about 
as in the case of quartz-pyrite ores of pretty high grade; for these 
tellurides ores are, on account of the high working cost, invari- 
ably of fairly high grade. They are often concentrated a good 
deal by hand sorting, so that when I speak of high grade I mean 
when they get to the mill or smelter, Referring to the rock 
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actually broken in the stopes, the minimum grade of this type of 
ore that can be profitably worked is, under present conditions, 
about $8 a ton. 


Gotp Propuction oF THE WorLD, 1851-1907 


Year Value Year Value 
1Solee Soest $67,600,000 || 1880..........-. $106,600,000 
1852 ee PR 182, 900,000" 1881 cn. wins 103,102,000 
1s bk ae Me 155,500,000 |] 1882... 1.05. eae: 102,000,000 
PSOE ere eaten 127,500,000 LS Sar yar eee ee 95,400,000 
[Shi Chas. seh eney 135; 100,000. 1] 18844 sone ee 101,700,000 
1OhG aes ee we: 147, 600,0000 1 1885.0. an ee 108,400,000 
TS5i Me ee 133,500,000 4 1886. eer es 106,000,000 
1S5S Ee anne 194'700,000" 1887.04 aaa 105,775,000 
1350) san ae 124,900,000 || 1888............ 110,197,000 
USG0. Scene, oe cuchags 119,300,000 ete One crrmtecatks PS 123,489,000 
1861 ace anne 113,800,000. =i: 18007 seen 4. eae 118,848,700 
AGORA eeh acme 107,800,000 |v1891............ 130,650,000 
MSOS°R st ecs te se 107,000,000 S92 aceroe sect oe 146,292,600 
ihe Seite ia ed 113,000/000, ull 1803242 ae 158,437,551 
DSCs GP irtecacteh co a 120,200,000 TSO4 St was ee aoe 182,509,283 
iS66coee a 121,000,000 || 18905........... 198,995,741 
ASG oe ee en 104,000,000" “IP 1896...er ce an 211,242,081 
TRGB ee eae: $09,700,000, W T8976 en oan 237,833,084 
TeCO ae ean at 106,200,000) 2808761. sae 287,327,833 
Sista ~ 106°900;000 |} 1899......... aus 311,505,947 
1S7it a5 eee 107,000,000: |) 1900... .=..2..0, 258,829,703 
1872 oe nee 99,600,000. ll 1901 ue. tas, oe 260,877,429 
IS7Os ter eles. 96,200,000 || 1902............ 298,812,493 
1S7fe ts, Supe 90;800,000 |} 1903. ...2.. 1.5 329,475,401 
LSTBNG. oe eae 97,500,000 || 1904............ 349,088,293 
TST Gia eee. pre ee 103,700,000 POO5 ee hated 378,411,754 
WW A ferme cexer ci Saree 114,000,000 LO0G eeicee eres 405,060,969 
eye ee ee 119,000,000 |] 1907............ 412,556,136 
LST Ostet sere 109,000,000 LOOS ei recvsuc er orien 444 382,312 


(See tables on pages 334 and 335.) 
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The following table is designed to show the approximate yield 
of some of the important gold-mining districts of the world in 
tonnage and value: 

Quartz Pyrire Districts 


Name of District Country ae be ee ld 
Witwatersrand 2-2... 1-54 Pransyaal eco ae 20,000,000 | $150,000,000 
Vaniousidistriets: .¢ .-..+ 2. bod esiae sacs 1,650,000 12,000,000 

British W. Africa . 500,000 5,000,000. 
Holand eaten eee ee Mysore, India .... 600,000 10,000,000 
Various districts excludin, 

WWalooorlie vena eee, W. Australia ..... — 18,000,000 
TBI UO AiOa Sr Ae age te ae a Ae Mexico’ 42 92ers 600,000 9,000,000 
Steel (VEN ON ee eaten cee tes eee Colorad@ieacsceae. 500,000 6,000,000 
Black Hillg(® sees ee oc a2: Sola ko tas een 1,700,000 7,000,000 
ANUOTCEATE "alo fe sect eete eat erate PATA S a wae occ eee de 1,300,000 3,250,000 
Nevada County .......... Californian: =. ane. 225,000 2,000,000 
Goldfield 29. sie tone ye Nevada <2 s.<- 2, - 300,000 10,000,000 
Thames district ....:....: New Zealand ..... 500,000 6,000,000 
Oriental Consolidated ..... IOreate as ee ees 250,000 1,300,000 


TELLURIDE Minine DistTRIcts 


Colorado™ eases 
West Australia ... 


Cripple Creek ............ 


Cal POGTLES erste aie sicis! sete. sas 


500,000 11,000,000 
1,650,000 16,500,000 


Districts Propucina GoLp As AN IMPORTANT CONSTITUENT OF 
SMELTING ORES 


Wheadivillewrna. soe cr strctanteh: Colorado i. 3-50. — 1,000,000 
PS aL Cebus ec a a NER Mien eee == 2,250,000 
Rarke@ity sn. 4c ses-siim «2 Witailie ses. acs ota wae — 1,600,000 


Puacer Districts 


Butte & Yuba Counties. . . .| California (principally dredging). 4,500,000 
INTE lo Aco koopa Ss bees Alaska (drifting and hydraulick- 

ing frozen gravels) .......... 7,000,000 
Mairbanice is ove cist aciers au Alaska (drifting and hydraulick- 

ing frozen gravels) .........- 8,000,000 
IDM Sd Bosco smees Yukon Territory (drifting, hy- 

draulicking, and dredging) ~ 

frOZeME ETA VES) re as wee oid: 3,300,000 


Various districts in Siberia.| About ..........-.+-..-+0-05- 24,000,000 
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Cost or PropucING GOLD PER OUNCE 


It is to be remembered that fine gold is worth $20.67 per ounce. 
In order to gain some idea of the proportion of profit in gold 
mining as compared with other metals we may conveniently 
take the cost per ounce as an index. It is a current statement 
that gold costs more than it is worth. If one were to charge 
up against it the fruitless explorations and unprofitable enter- 
prises of which it is the object it is impossible to conjecture how 
near true this statement might prove to be. Very likely those 
responsible for the statement and who believe it have never gone 
beyond the point of making a guess. In my judgment the state- 
ment is not any more true with reference to gold than with any 
other metal. Just as the selling price of copper is determined 
in the main by the costs obtained by the successful enterprises 
which are responsible for the major portion of the output, so 
the value of gold is established by the correspondingly success- 
ful properties and districts which yield the greater part of it. 

In the Transvaal the proportion of total yield of gold that 
has been paid in dividends is almost exactly 25 per cent. The 
cost of gold, therefore, in this district which is yielding one-third 
of the world’s output has been to date three-quarters of $20.67, 
or about $15.50 an ounce. This proportion is holding good at 
present, the record for the year 1908 showing dividends equal to 
28 per cent. of the gross value produced, indicating a cost per 
ounce of about $14.85. 

We might compare the record of the Robinson, at present 
the world’s most profitable gold mine, against the Calumet & 
Hecla, the world’s most profitable copper mine. The compari- 
son is approximately as follows: 

The Calumet & Hecla: gross value of yield about $312,000,000; 
dividends $108,500,000, which is 35 per cent. 

The Robinson mine: gross value of yield $60,000,000; divi- 
dends $32,000,000, equal to 54 per cent. 

In Cripple Creek, Colorado, I estimate the cost of gold to 
have averaged about $17 per oz. or 82 per cent. of its value, 
while the principal mine — the Portland — has secured gold at 
a cost of $14.50 per oz. or 70 per cent. of its value. 

In Kalgoorlie, West Australia, I have no figures for the dis- 
trict at large, but seven or eight of the leading mines have paid 
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dividends equal to approximately 40 per cent. of the yield in 
gold, so that the cost per ounce is only $12.40. These mines 
have furnished so large a proportion of the total yield of that 
district that it seems safe to conclude that the cost of the entire 
yield has not exceeded $15 per oz. 

In the Kolar district of India, the four leading mines respon- 
sible for nearly all the output paid dividends equal to 44 per cent. 
of the gross value. Hence we conclude that the cost of gold has 
not exceeded $12 for those mines, and probably not over $14 
for the entire district. 

At El Oro, Mexico, the record of the three leading mines 
shows profits of 40 per cent., indicating cost of gold of only $12 
per oz. It is not at all probable that the fruitless prospecting 
in that district would bring the total cost up to more than $14. 

While it is not probable that such favorable showings for gold- 
mining districts can be extended to cover the whole list of dis- 
tricts, it is evident that the successful gold mines are fully as 
profitable as successful copper mines. The value of gold pro- 
duced in the world is almost twice the value of the copper pro- 
duction, so that I feel warranted in saying that the current belief 
that copper mining is the most profitable form of mining enter- 
prise, and that gold mining is one of the least profitable, is far 
from justified. It is to be remarked, however, that in the United 
States copper is a more important product than gold and it is 
in the hands of a smaller number of much larger concerns, which 
have paid larger dividends than any individual gold mine. In 
the world at large the reverse is true. 


CHAPTER XIX 


QUARTZ-PYRITE GOLD MINES 


Treadwell group in Alaska — Exhibit of conditions and costs — Home- 
stake — San Juan region in Colorado —Camp Bird — Liberty Bell — 
El Oro district in Mexico — Esperanza and El Oro mines — Kolar 
district in Mysore, India — Details of cost factors — Records of the 
mines — A question of bookkeeping — Witwatersrand — Average re- 
sults — The Robinson mine — Generalizations on the price of labor and 
costs. 


INCLUDED in the class of quartz-pyrite mines are all of the 
properties of the Witwatersrand in the Transvaal, in fact all the 
~ gold mines of South Africa, nearly all the mines in eastern Aus- 
tralia, those of the Kolar district in India, of El Oro in Mexico, 
of California, Nevada, and Douglas Island, Alaska. In general, 
these ores are a light-colored or whitish quartz containing from 
0.25 to 10 per cent. of iron pyrite and other sulphides in varying 
but usually subsidiary amounts. The quartz and pyrite may 
fill open fissures, or they may be replacements of country rock, 
or the cementing material of beds of conglomerate. Deposits 
of this kind have proved to be extensive, often persistent to great 
depths, and are worked on a grand scale. 


TREADWELL GROUP 


The group of mines on Douglas Island, Alaska, known as the 
Treadwell, Mexican, and Ready Bullion, furnish ore for 780 - 
stamps at the rate of 1,200,000 tons a year. This work with 
good reason stands at the head of the list of quartz-pyrite opera- 
tions, furnishing an example of the simplest metallurgical prob- 
lem, the lowest costs, and, I believe, the best management to 
be found in this class of mining. The external and internal 
factors which affect the results obtained are of great interest to 
the student of mine economics. 

Robert Kinzie, now superintendent of all the mines, pub- 
lished in T’rans., A. I. M. E., Vol. XXXIV, a detailed account of 
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these properties up to 1902; in addition to this we have the full 
and excellent reports issued by the companies. On the whole 
the information available is definite and satisfactory. ~. 

Along a great porphyry dike which cuts the black slate of 
Douglas Island, there are three or four large lenses or ore shoots 
where the dike has been profoundly altered and silicified by the 
action of magmatic waters. The largest and most northerly of 
these is the Treadwell orebody, which was 400 ft. wide and 1000 
ft. long at the surface. The Mexican and Ready Bullion ore- 
bodies are approximately 20 ft. thick and from 500 to 1000 ft. 
long in horizontal section. These orebodies are situated within 
a stone’s throw of a splendid harbor on a sheltered waterway, 
which extends for 1000 miles from Puget Sound to Skagway. 
The most convenient and cheapest transportation facilities are 
thus provided for coal, timber, and other supplies. Concentrates, 
in the shape of auriferous iron pyrite, are shipped 800 miles to 
the Tacoma smelter at a cost of $1.72 per ton. The climate, 
though rainy, is mild and pleasant, corresponding to that of 
Scotland or southern Norway. While wages are not low, accord- 
ing to some standards (averaging about 32 cents per hour in actual 
cost), I believe that labor, owing to its efficiency, is really cheap. 
In addition to these advantages an abundance of water power is 
available. Little pumping is necessary in the mines. These 
external factors are so favorable as to be quite exceptional, per- 
haps unrivaled. 


INTERNAL FACTORS 


The internal factors are also exceptional. The orebodies 
are large and firm; standing nearly vertical between pretty solid 
walls, they came up under the glacial drift in large masses that 
could be attacked in open pits. The metallurgical problem is 
the simplest. 

Mining these orebodies, therefore, presented to the manage- 
ment the following factors: Several million tons of ore favorably 
situated for cheap handling, but containing less than $3 per ton. 
To make the maximum profit, or to make profits at all, required 
cheap methods both of mining and milling. 

These conditions as to mining were met at the beginning by 
the “milling” method in an open pit; and as to treatment by . 
the adoption of a large, simple, water-actuated stamp mill in 
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which ore could be amalgamated and concentrated in wholesale 
quantities and at minimum cost. The simple metallurgical 
treatment proved amply effective, for the ore is thus treated at 
a cost of 17 to 27 cents a ton with an apparent extraction of 90 
per cent. 

As the mining proceeded it became increasingly difficult and 
finally impossible to maintain the required output from open 
pits and it became again imperative to devise a method of min- 
ing, this time underground, that would be cheap enough. It 
was a broader problem than the first because it involved the ques- 
tion of how much ore could be sacrificed on the one hand and 
how cheap the mining could be done on the other. It was dis- 
covered that about 75 per cent. of the ore could be mined without 
timbers from large chambers kept full of broken ore, only enough 
being drawn off at the bottom to afford room for the miners 
at the top. In the widest deposit this process costs $1 per ton 
and in the narrower bodies $1.20 per ton. 

No change being required in milling methods on account of 
increasing depth the inauguration of the method of mining 
described seems to have solved the problem of making these ore- 
bodies pay to an indefinite depth as long as they maintain any- 
thing like their present size and value. 

The milling of the Treadwell ores, its results, the collection 
and shipment of concentrates, are all shown up to 1902 in the 
accompanying tables given by Mr. Kinzie. It is well to note 
that in each of the mines the value recovered is about equally 
divided between free gold saved by amalgamation, and aurifer- 
ous pyrite which constitutes 2 per cent. or less of the original 
ore. The shipment and treatment of these concentrates costs 
about $6.75 a ton and when spread over the original ore milled 
costs from 10 to 14 cents a ton. 
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The actual results and average costs up to the end of the 
reports for 1907 for the various mines are as follows: 


a eed 


Treadwell Mexican |Ready Bullion 
ANoraiprea esa ena cone GATn owe bon ve 8,485,085 | 2,447,063 | 1,841,079 
"Tons insights scentaree cree eee cies 4,982,883 794,924 | 1,378,651 
Feet development work, 14 years ...... 74,717 59,960 27,362 
Tons developed per foot approximate ... 120 54 100 
Total value recovered per ton.......... $2.44 $2.55 $1.89 
Profits, operating, per ton ............. 1.16 0.77 0.25 
Total operating cost per ton ........... 1.28 1.78 1.64 
Last depreciation figures per ton ....... 0.21 0.23 0.35 
Total estimated cost 7......:-..1...-... 1.49 2.01 1.99 


From the above it appears that the Treadwell and Mexican 
mines have been very profitable, but that the Ready Bullion has 
not as yet earned enough to justify the investment, but the 
improvement in grade at the bottom is such as to be very promis- 
ing for the future. It further appears that the combined mines 
have treated 12,773,227 tons of quartz worth $30,446,947 or $2.38 
per ton for a total operating cost of $1.43 per ton, to which is 
to be added 24 cents a ton as a fair estimate (it seems very lib- 
eral) of the value of the plants employed; the total to be esti- 
mated for cost being $1.67 per ton and the profit 71 cents or 30 
per cent. of the gross value recovered. 

Below are given, more in detail, the costs of these remark- 
able mines, for the Treadwell in the year ending May 31, 1907, 
and for the Mexican and Ready Bullion for the calendar year 
1907, the ore all coming from underground stopes except 12 per 
cent. of the Treadwell ore which came from an open pit. In 
each case the costs, while not the lowest on record, are quite 
near the average. I believe in the case of the Treadwell that the 
costs are overstated, certain sums being credited to the receipts 
which might logically be deducted from the costs, but I have 
made no attempt to change the figures given. 
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Treadwell Mexican |Ready Bullion 


TIERS oS Sa aelee 702,953 | 214,263 | 213,370 
Cost mining and development ......... $1.00 $1.19 $1.00 
MAMnEtee POR GANG c ete se 2 0.17 0.27 0.36 
Shipping and smelting concentrates .... 0.12 0.12 0.11 
Ceneralwexpense ees. os s4yocaknss vis «doo 0.04 0.09 0.07 
ComctnuctiOner 7. mic shee Am ee ee 0.04 0.01 0.01 
Motalvoperstin es tec etic. < ss seek $1.37 $1.68 $1.55 
JD OTSEGO I Boag oe aes os Dice nea ne 0.21 0.23 0.35 
read ial sain et i ons $158 | $1.91 $1.90 
HoMESTAKE 


From the Treadwell group one naturally turns to the Home- 
stake mine in the Black Hills, South Dakota, to make compari- 
sons. This is the greatest gold mine in the world in point both of 
tonnage and of gross value produced. In eight years out of the 
last nine the output has been as follows: 


Per Ton 
4 Woy aesy gaa eve th 2 en 8 gee ieee Me ea oe cent 9,383,114 
(Goldinecovercd? ca aenrle tec he dere oe ae $34,638,518 $3.69 
COS re eater cae Sas Shs detec tae cue 28,587,300 3.04 
TERWOLDE cia rao ctueeets a cieiel ers Eee Rae ae 6,051,218 0.65 


It is to be observed that the costs are nearly twice as high 
as at the Treadwell group. Why the difference should be so 
great does not appear. One is. tempted to suspect that the 
management may have had something to do with it, although 
nothing is more dangerous than to jump at such a conclusion. 

The external conditions are not so favorable as at Douglas 
Island. The wages are about the same, but there is not such a 
good supply of water and timber, and: transportation is more 
costly. The cost of water alone is approximately 10 cents a ton 
at the Homestake. 

The internal factors would appear to be about the same. A 
vast body of silicified slate has been followed from the surface to 
a depth of nearly 1600 ft. The thickness is several hundred feet. 
The metallurgical problem seems to be simple; 4.7 tons are crushed 
per stamp per day. Amalgamation is followed by cyaniding 
the tailings at the very moderate cost of 18 cents per ton stamped. 
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The finer slimes receive a further treatment not described in the 
reports. 

There are 1000 stamps employed on Homestake ore in six 
different mills. The whole milling process in 1907 cost as fol- 
lows per ton: 


Milline and amalgamating. 5.2... 2.2. 0.--- sor e- en 44c. 
Cyamidinge. as na fectat sh ten ueest nets cre eee ear ana E aaa 18c. 
Slime treatment and construction ...............-.--- a 24c. 

Moi oe re ee ee AME ey AG A Bilis Bs 86c 


The recent cost for mining and development is $2 a ton. For 
mining at the rate of 4000 tons a day from a single orebody this 
seems high. Possibly the methods are too good; a more wasteful 
one might be more profitable. Assuming that with the methods 
that have been used the profit now averages 75 cents a ton, it is 
demonstrable that the adoption of a method that would reduce 
the mining cost from $2 to $1.25 per ton at a sacrifice of 25 per 
cent. of the ore now saved would increase the value of the mine 
60 per cent. If on the present basis 20,000,000 tons would be 
mined in fifteen years at a profit of $15,000,000, the present value, 
figuring interest on deferred payments at 4 per cent., would be 
$11,111,000. On the other basis, 15,000,000 tons mined in eleven 
years at a profit of $22,500,000 would give a present value of 
$17,700,000. 


MINES OF THE SAN JUAN REGION, COLORADO 


The external conditions at the Camp Bird property are unfa- 
vorable. The altitude of the mine is 11,200 ft. in steep and snowy 
mountains. Two years ago a snow slide destroyed the mill and 
delayed operations six months. Wages are about average for 
the Rocky Mountain region, but it is not to be supposed that 
men are capable of sustaining their best exertions at such an 
altitude. Supplies have to be hauled several miles from the 
railroad station, Ouray, over a steep mountain road often blocked 
with snow. 

The internal factors are as follows: The ore occurs in exten- 
sive shoots in a nearly vertical quartz vein 3 to 10 ft. thick, in a 
horizontal formation of bedded porphyries. In a total length of 
4500 ft. explored there are four oré shoots aggregating 1700 ft. 
long. This has involved an expense for development of 76 cents 
a ton. 
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Stoping is done as at the Treadwell by breaking the whole 
vein upward from the levels and drawing out only enough to 
make room for the miners. Up to April, 1907, about 489,000 
tons had been taken out and milled; 112,000 tons remained broken 
in the stopes. 


Camp Birp Mine ror THE Year Enping Aprit 30, 1908 


BLO CKINPSOUMUOLC ee chr eee Ac oe ioe oes mene ee $0.64 
Oresbrea inom ee cane ay i ny WA ne oe ee .60 
‘SRITOY Gey cai 7 RE Sy aa ae ced eerie: RMS ae ee .69 
Loading and tramming .................. ye er ree Stene ye 18 
ISIGHT) Sim crac aaa tebe Ieee 5 ORR OREO A gta ep Ine ETRE ae 18 
Mish vingsancds pumpin gsm pk tees whack Mian rire 15 
Engineering, sampling, and assaying................... 10 
Horemenm ancdbosses- mr ote a anaa so sete aa ahi ars Ake 17 
IPOWET paetete rates Fo cic, SRR eas of ie era na a ae 32 
Maintenance’ sccbict soe os. natant tate Eas patie see ee 44 
otalemimimes: 75,9 GO°tOME rss. ceseyd ao te tecda cls cosh daca 4.08, 
PAT SPOLUA OM SLOMOLN rere angers crore eres ce gtr cee ae .28 
Stamprollino SO 087, tomsimmriae a. ve atest ewe: Dn ee 1.19 
Cyarriitn gee Ret ratios ty Ura rP BR cess Chl, ene oh a 61 
Shipping and selling concentrates... ........:...5.5%..- 1.42 
General expense, consulting engineer, administration, 

LEDS RE A CUD TOR WN Moe pats AO alee Eee erence In ben ear 1.50 
Depreciation average five years...................005- 78 
Survey of unpatented claims 2.0.7.2... 5.¢+22 25. aes es .06 
oncdonmomieeteXPenseye mais. Was re cicers Review tem ait, we 35 

otalecost pen tO cet estes erctine oi entree Ser a $10.27 


Total values recovered were $25.90 per ton; of these 74.76 
per cent. was obtained by amalgamation; 16.02 per cent. by con- 
centration, and 9.22 per cent. by cyaniding. The extraction of 
the gold is given at 93.84 per cent. Adopting this as a rough 
estimate or the total extraction of all metals, we get $27.60 as 
the orginal value of the ore, so that the mill losses are approxi- 
mately $1.70 per ton. 

It is interesting to compare this record with that of the Mysore 
mine in India, which extracts a somewhat lower grade of ore 
without any expense for the treatment of concentrates, and mined 
ore during the same year at a cost of $9.25 a ton, although the 
wages at the Mysore mine seem to have averaged only 36 cents 
a day. The number of men employed at the Camp Bird is 
approximately 300 for an output of 80,000 tons, while at the 
Mysore 8334 are employed for an output of 234,000 tons. 

It appears that the operations for the year given above were 
cheaper than for former years, an explanation being found in the 
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fact that some 17,000 tons of ore were withdrawn from the stopes 
more than were broken in the stopes, and because the tonnage 
treated during the year was greater than ever before without any 
increase in the amount of general expense. During the past 
three years 184,605 tons were treated, averaging $28.90 per ton, 
and the earnings were $16 a ton, leaving $12.90 as the actual cost. 
It is stated that the extraction reported for 1908 was the high- 
est on record. If we assume that the extraction has averaged 
92 per cent. the performance of the mine may be calculated as 
follows: 


Assay value OfOrelye =. .:-1ohsunc aia ease tea steaer seen ete $31.40 
Tooas in. amin ges ciate ous cree ots eee ee 2.50 
Wield! paancthe Sacapsies eharnOee aieentcsr are eee eed anne 28.90 
Total operating costs, including construction, develop- 

ment, and London expenses. 1.0. re at arene 12.90 
Total costs:and JOsses™.sresticlte attic ook seer ae 15.40 
Profitspen ton. a. ass Ree et eT Metal td Oe 8d aoe 16.00 
Percentage: of prolituemcanc ao ot eet eee ee ee 51.00 


These costs are much higher than those of the Liberty Bell 
mine a few miles away. The reason undoubtedly is the higher 
grade of the Camp Bird ores; this accounts for higher costs in 
taxes, freight, and treatment, etc., and furnishes the excuse for 
pretty liberal fees and management. 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS AT THE LIBERTY BELL MINE 


Tonsimined and! milled’ Sscer en aehae eee 510,729 
Net recelpts: per ton #2. et -mteyaa ta hoes Oe ene ae $7.20 
Costs: 
General: Cxpense ai cistZ chante arcane Sto Mae Ree $1.05 
Miningsandideyelopment a 4-- a erate nee 2.65 
Trammingstomnnil laws eee a eee 0.42 
Milani ge isre dbase eae cgere te ys ac Se eee ee 1.70 
Shippinpiconcentratesm. sacar eater aie 0.36 
Totaloperating 10s" ace eee eee pei $634 
Depreciation sy inrcce: a. tatce oe eee eee 0.30 
Total: s etch echt ke Ce ee $6.64 
Profit per ton .......: PRN Ss eo ktare 0.56 


At this mine 26,446 ft. of opening work has been done in nine 
years, resulting in mining and developing about 900,000 tons of 
ore, or 34 tons to 1 ft. The cost per foot of development seems 
to be about $10, and per ton developed, $0.30. The stoping 
width is about 5 ft. 
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Analyzing roughly the difference between the costs of the 
Camp Bird and’ the Liberty Bell it appears that the former is 
more expensive, as follows: 


Per Ton 

WmdererOund COsts fs... 3.6 82. 42. ban ss heen cat laees $1.46 
Pe eee ae ace tic Ste ae, ar hoes odd egies Sots 0.15 
ipentmment Gharged {iif > yous sce vgla tenses sapetie os 1.45 
Srenieraite sponses: (814.07 30.5 ts Pete ass Oo ave es Ss Sales 2.00 
Dee rormmom ob plant. tcc: e..-5 contra oP tod Patan ale 0.55 
ANGE) asd serge al re eee Re BSeR HS ce aan RPM ae $5.61 


It may be fairly said that the higher cost at the Camp Bird 
for milling and treatment charges are entirely justified by the 
higher grade of the ore. As to other expenses one may doubt 
their necessity. 

Other mines in the San Juan region piece reports are avail- 
able are the Tomboy and the Smuggler Union. I have not 
investigated these reports, but in a general way the costs at these 
mines are not greatly different from those of the Liberty Bell. 
These mines have each reported costs lower than those given, 
for a single year, but it is doubtful if they would be lower if 
figured upon a long term of years. 

In general mining in the San Juan region costs about $7 a 
ton. The external factors of a rough surface, a severe climate, 
costly transportation and a debilitating altitude are all unfavor- 
able. The internal factors are such that only a small tonnage 
can be maintained. Metallurgically the ores are only fair, and 
while not markedly difficult, do not seem to permit of full treat- 
ment at a cost of less than $2 a ton. The explanation, therefore, 
of the big jump in costs from $1.50 at the Treadwell and $3 at 
the Homestake to $7 in the San Juan is the cumulative effect of 
a variety of both evra and internal factors. 


En Oro, Mexico 


The mines at El Oro, Mexico, are well managed; they pay aA 
dividends and issue good reports. The two principal mines are 
the Esperanza and El Oro on the San Rafael vein and the Dos 
Estrellas on a parallel vein to the westward. The Mexico mine 
just north of the Esperanza on the San Rafael lode is promising. 
The veins are large mineralized shear zones in slate or shale. ~ 
There are numerous cross faults. The veins are for the most 
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part obscured by a later flow of andesitic lava which covers the 
important orebodies to a depth of several hundred feet. The 
ore is quartz with pyrite sprinkled through it. The gold is very 
finely divided, and will yield by amalgamation only about 15 
per cent. 


GRADE OF ORE AND OuTPUT 


It appears that the Esperanza mine up to the end of 1908 
produced 1,176,117 tons averaging $19 per ton, and El Oro 
1,080,000 tons to the end of 1907 averaging $11.39 per ton, in 
both cases by actual yield. Probably these figures indicate 
average ores produced by the principal mines in the district. If 
so, we get a yield of $16.33. It is probable that the extraction 
has averaged something like 88 per cent., so that the assay value 
of the ore as mined must be about $18.50 per ton. Two distinct 
types of ore have been worked: an oxidized cyaniding ore aver- 
aging about $13 a ton by assay value, by extraction about $11.40 
as stated above for the material mined; and a narrower vein of 
sulphides discovered and worked on the Esperanza, and lately 
on the Mexico mine, the ore from which has been treated mainly 
in the smelters and has been of high grade, much of it running 
three or four ounces per ton. Below are given the figures for 
mining and milling at the El Oro and Esperanza up to the end 
of 1907, since which time the reports indicate nothing to warrant 
changing them. 

In general, the milling ores of the district may be described 
as follows: 


I NSIS ESE) Ua Pe cri ge Ne gee Ce a $13.00 
eo sequranrra lin Oceana ara aA oy spckavs, ccuste kara nunois glans een. 1.60 
BYGC Lhe rap ne ee ce reer es er Orbe em eeaty loge Tet a ate acs te booktle 11.40 
Costsuminingvand mailings Mo ess seatar ete ae ee poate te 7.00 
LTO TUR H Se Ae oc. Avner NS cer ei OVeea OR ARORA oe 4.40 
Percentage OMmpeo Mian eee Les eect ee ae ie ses 21 =e 34.00 


Smelting ores produced by the Esperanza in 1906 were: 


WaluecnperiOnermarrm tin crs )er ier etic eine: $74.50 

Freight treatment and deductions ................+.. $18.75 
(Costrofermininen pete toimrrrrr. nie: eens Pum td el nay) f> 5.00 
Ly Cane COSUM SMe ee ror Seevedes xeanectte: ate cakatace oTy Ca Opteleolswane tora s 23.75 
Tro Lit emcees s oR ene se eucaees anes we Ea aed «hasten oes 50.75 
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The external conditions are probably about average for gold 
mining. The wages for natives are low and their labor inefficient. 
Water-generated electric power is furnished to the mine. The 
El Oro company owns a railroad, timber land, and a sawmill, 
and presumably supplies the other mines as well as its own with 
timber and transportation. 

The walls are heavy, and where broken by cross-faults become 
very soft. Ordinarily the square-set rooms can be kept open to a 
hight of 40 to 50 ft.; then they must be filled. The mines are 
pretty hot. The ore while forming in good-sized bodies is sep- 
arated into streaks in different parts of the shear zone. The 
development of these requires considerable crosscutting and 
drifting along the intersected streaks. Work is also done on 
entirely distinct veins separated by some hundreds of feet of 
waste. The experience to date has shown the requirements in 
the way of development to be as follows: 


Feet Tons Mined | Tons Developed 
FNCOno Se ioc BY oe eee 88,803 820,000 605,000 
Speranza, aes sheesh seecet ence 60,640 875,000 142,000 
AL OU certes ao eee ean ee: tae 149,440 1,695,000 747,000 


About one foot of opening work to 16 tons discovered. 


Costs 
El Oro Esperanza 
Mons: Mined Be cat sececcstc ee emcee ae 1,080,788 450,000 
Mons milled’. ait... leona thee ee ee ee 1,027,282 333,330 
Mining tt vscin Urtese ata ctarkeae ete area eae $1.99 $2.80 
‘Developments.o us =. a: Cen beeen oes 0.74 0.80 
IW AUD aT ee eR ae cata a ey cn aa ee e eicheh, Buge 0.77 
GCyainidanie ss 75 scarey Uk. Beet eee fae ae ee ert} aie 
Waiter: card aeaye tie Sadi Oe an eee 0.02 — 
Ol atc) Ramer, Dr MRS de! sh a abi. a he 0.13 — 
Generals 7. Seale hc hk emeeae eee a eee 0.90 1.08 
Construction 45485) Aces eee ee ee 0.36 0.19 
Gta ess os PR he oe eee $6.02 $7.50 
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The recovery of metals at the two mines is reported for 1906-7 
as follows: 


Gold Silver Total Value 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
GORA were Ahaha a ok.cn\, «Pind ne eae 90.64 57.33 86.20 
Ee Onom rer sey ict tyes so akon en 90.28 68.55 86.63 


Costs at the Esperanza have always been higher than at the 
El Oro both for mining and milling. There is nothing in the 
reports to explain why this should be so. 


Koxar District, Mysors, Inpra 


In Vol. XXXII, Part 1, of the “Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of India,” F. H. Hatch gives an excellent practical descrip- 
tion of the Kolar mines as they were in 1900. Since that time 
certain changes have been introduced, notably water-generated 
electric power; the scale of operating has increased, and the costs 
diminished, but no specific description of these changes has come 
to my attention. The reports of the various companies give 
abundant information about output, costs, mine developments, 
ete. “It is possible that something might be changed by Mr. 
Hatch if the descriptions were to be brought down to the present 
day, but on the whole the sources of information are satisfac- 
tory. One feels particularly like complimenting Messrs. John 
Taylor & Sons, who manage most of the mines, on their com- 
plete and detailed annual reports to their stockholders. 

The principal mines are the Mysore, Champion Reef, Oore- 
gum, and Nundydroog: other mines are not very profitable. 
The district has been opened since 1882. ‘The output has been 
steadily increasing, but the maximum seems to have been 
reached. The climate is tropical; the rainfall averages 30.13 
in. per year, but is variable. 

This Indian gold-field is one of the most instructive examples 
to be found anywhere in studying the basic principles of mine 
economics. The center of the field is 183 miles from the impor- 
tant seaports of Madras; the freight rate for various articles being 
as follows (presumably per long ton): 
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Coal-in’carloads':050.% cnvucee ln Getecl a Oe ch be mapeeinntes Aen $1.40 
Timibersless thar Ua it, loumpte stim eit meena 1.90 
Timiber more rts wis at, LOM sete t arte eee tener 2.24 
Steel, cast iron pipes, machinery, and kerosene ........ 3.40 
Wire ropes and galvanized iron pipes -.........--...- 4.45 
Machmery any eniall slots: ssc muerte renee 5.87 
FXpLOSIVESiss = vers Aceae a naelcknc ae ne ke Rote 16.67 


Indian coal is delivered at the mines for $6.50 per ton; Eng- 
lish coal for $9.75, and fire wood for $2.56. Ordinary mining 
timber costs from $20 to $45 per M., a large proportion being of 
the more expensive kinds. Dynamite costs about 27 cents per 
pound and blasting gelatin (93 per cent. nitroglycerin) 35 cents. 
These supplies, it will be observed, are all more expensive than 
in the United States in the proportion of perhaps two to one. 


Lasor at Mysore 


When we come to labor the situation is interesting. Men are 
employed in the following proportions: 


Hiro PCAMAWy:< ccsceriniee, ne TA tree ek Reese crops oe 2.2 per cent. 
FUT A SIRES iss cren. atateetg ope ole caGis. extn Minott, Sees 1.6 per cent. 
INA TUES* Sc ci Sos Gar oin acters tee maueeas iran eae ener 96.2 per cent. 


I have no means of computing, except approximately, the 
average wages earned by three classes. -EKuropeans are paid by 
the month, on contract usually for three years. Transporta- 
tion is provided by the companies to and from Europe, and 
quarters, furniture, fuel, lights, and servants also. Men laid 
up by sickness draw full pay. The salaries vary from $30 a 
month for some of the miners to $100 for smiths and machinists, 
and $250 to the highest paid chemists and foremen. Considering 
the debilitating effect of the climate and the loss of time during 
illness, voyages, and holidays, it does not seem improbable that 
the work done by these men costs at least twice as much as work 
done in the United States would cost if done by men paid the 
same wages. Indeed I believe this estimate is too low. 

Wages of natives are as follows: 


Carpenters a sae ai (Gere cael ge pee eed meaner 12 to 50 cents 
Smiths See rca a ACM IN ante oh B s 8 to 48 cents 
Tim bermen gs s.cceis ocean ee ee 16 to 43 cents 


Engine ‘Arivers. «2°. a.0.h08 eta eet ee eee 20 to 33 cents 
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: META CIIVCH Meare AF eet Note eel dee 20 to 41 cents 
Ganpa bosses mm rdote te Ae Ns ee Bea ery oh rs 24 to 33 cents 
Machine nmenia.€ yee 3 ctas «cide esis eden aaa cs 20 to 33 cents 
LECTIN ENG eoxcrc Wri hank. oes Se «Pw loans 16 to 24 cents 
BTR SVCr Sm et nt ha tier er unt ystaie tae ee eS on uct 16 to 24 cents 
NEALE sis eye ie er. ut ate a we ee tees 16 to 20 cents 
PIP OAVICR SE PERM eee ec ea ae See Oe 16 to 18 cents 
MC Keraee came are ey ORES ovis ia Ri yd ae Rorena aric 14 to 16 cents 
Dir ET CMG ARRAN Seg. coh eval eto k Gn he tae ae 12 to 16 cents 
SULEAC er COOMCR mae Mra tPatrts. 1 Myra cncin anh ano dak 8 to 12 cents 


It is, of course, impossible to obtain from’ these details an exact 
estimate of the wages paid, but on the assumption that the 
wages of miners are somewhere near the average for natives and 
that Europeans average $5 a day ae expenses, and Hura- 
sians $2, we have: 


De BONTOPCANS ato OQUARS! vyin mace ce lapis 2 ele aie Paes $11.00 
WGgkurasiansat $2vequalsr.s.. couse. sees bo cet ose ns 3.20 
SOsNatives at $0-2o-equalgey.ce deme. et act aetinee 222 
100.0 $36.32 


This means an average wage of 36 cents or thereabouts, for 
all employees. 
Factors In MINING 


The internal factors are a single marvelously persistent quartz 
vein, with a few branches, developed for a length of 17,500 ft. 
The vein occurs in a belt of schists which I suppose, from the 
presence of beds of quartzite, are undoubtedly in part metamor- 
phosed’ sediments. The belt seems to be a syncline, but it is 
invaded on both sides by intrusive granites. The bulk of the 
schist consists of altered traps or lavas. There are some later 
dikes of a basic character. The vein corresponds both in strike 
and dip, which is about 50 to 55 degrees west, with the foliation 
of the schists. The ore is a clean quartz containing 0.25 per 
cent. of pyrite. The quartz occurs in a number of shoots along 
the vein. Some of the shoots occur in sharp anticlinal folds 
where something like the saddle reefs of Bendigo, Australia, has 
been developed in the vein. The direction of other ore shoots 
along the plane of the vein seems to be about parallel to the axes 
of these folds. The extent of the shoots is variable; some of 
the largest are known to be more than 4000 ft. deep along the 
slope, and as much as 800 ft. wide, measured at right angles to 
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the long axis. It is difficult to ascertain the thickness of the 
vein stoped; the average is probably between 3 and 4 ft. Tak- 
ing the vein at large, the poor with the good, the average thick- 
ness of mill ore developed on the Mysore property in 1907 was 
1.8 it. 

Although these mines, particularly the Mysore, are looking 
exceedingly well in the bottom, the thickness and grade of the 
ore show some diminution. The greatest vertical depth reached 
is about 2400 ft. in the Edgar shaft of the Mysore. In earlier 
years, when the mines were less than 1000 ft. deep. vertically, 
the ore shoots on the Mysore and Champion Reef mines seem to 
have averaged nearly 5 ft. in thickness. 


Meruop or TREATMENT 


The milling practice is simple. The ore, when properly sorted, 
yields a clean quartz with very little clayey matter in it. The 
process consists of amalgamation in a stamp battery followed by 
cyaniding the tailings. A special cyanide process is used for 
the comparatively small proportion of slimes. The only dis- 
tinctive fact is that the crushing duty per stamp is low, being 
only 2.25 tons per day per 1050-lb. stamp. The pulp is put 
through screens averaging about 1600 apertures per square inch. — 
The low stamp duty is made necessary by the high grade of the 
ore. In the Transvaal and at the Treadwell the duty per day is 
about five tons per stamp. 

A few years ago a striking and uneconomical feature of the 
metallurgical practice was that the work was done in a number 
of small mills instead of in a central large one on each property. 
This bad feature has been, I believe, largely corrected. 

It will be seen from the following table that the conditions 
and costs are fairly uniform for the four properties. Conse- 
quently it does not seem worth while to give details for more 
than one. 

For this purpose the Mysore mine serves excellently. It is 
an extraordinarily good and profitable property, situated at the 
south end of the district and covering 7700 ft. along the lode. 
It is developed to an extreme vertical depth of 2600 ft., equal to 
4000 ft. along the incline. The ore is derived from three indepen- 
dent shoots of which the central one is the more prominent, but 
all three have proved persistent to the lowest workings. In 
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OuTPuT AND VALUATION oF Ore PRopUCED BY THE Four Principat MINES 


oF THE Koxar District or INp1aA RepucEeD To SHortT Tons AND AMERI- 
CAN CURRENCY. 


. Average Average Cost 

Napaie = | Mined | ie'Sign’ | OreMioed | per | Dividends | 200. | per 
per Ton 
Mysore 
1884-1898 |2,484,562/1,085,000} $52,624,000/$21.18|$27,252,000/$10.96) $9.22 
Champion 
Reef 4 

1892-1908 |2,130,748) — 40,340,000] 19.00} 17,148,000] 8.05} 10.95 
Nundyroog 
1888-1908 |1,029,700) 133,000) 17,763,000} 17.24) 7,163,000} 6.96) 10.28 
Ooregum 
1888-1908 |1,660,781) 172,000) 23,580,000} 14.20} 7,852,000} 4.74) 9.46 


Four mines 
1884-1908 |7,305,791)1,388,000|$134,300,000} 18.40) 59,655,000} 8.18] 10.22 


Norr. — There is reason to believe that the dividends are larger than the 
real profits because they include sums obtained from stockholders, for pre- 
miums and new stock issued to cover new construction and developments. 
This practice, however, has now been stopped and it may be that the costs 
estimated are not far from the truth, on the theory that the money hereto- 
fore spent on plant will serve for the future operation of the mines, or at least 
for the ore in sight. 


1907 the record was as follows, expressed in short tons and 
American currency: 


Currency 
Tons mined and treated ......8¢:.<,.~«s2>->> 233,825 
Ngcarye WalUGrOL OC cueretsrts ale atete Pio lorsieles wi ale $20.00 
GelelOlsOnewen meat emia ate cate wens cs thas 72 
Ibaswianredtdl to¥e ears ce tae ane aoe cies Ooo ic 2.88 
1Deenderoutom talaeavll eg eaqorg uronic aeoevcito a Ooh 85.51 per cent. 
Costs 
per Ton 


Plant and equipment, including a proportion 
of the development work, average for 


SENG WER Cats hot nano on ome ooon pono deo $1.87 
PA GUMIMIS(NATIOUMs ci areieretehel uel creare aie a eYolchare + or .20 
IVI weet ean retgesenetisy aeneneys e/ebehscnlio teeta el cite 8 4.68 
CUA ea c miami e nse OD OSE Doceccnem Cecmar .63 
Cyaniding tailings. .Gi.¢.5 sakes ee Penns 23 


Repairs to buildings, machinery, and plant .. .90 
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Costs 
per Ton 

Siirface COSES 6 <4c -tetere eitere cuore enchant tated 10 
Pumping charges ....---. +. ereeeeereeeeees 05 
Transport and insurance of gold ..........-- 15 
Kolar Central Metallurgical Establishment ... 01 
Medical Hstablishment.............-.:....- .04 
Survey department...........----2-++-+.00- O1 
Police and detective force ..........+++se0. O1 
Traveling expenses of employees ............ 04 
Kolar Gold Field Electricity Department .... 01 
Telegrams, postages, and incidental expenses 

bat GaGUE I eicate ois r Sey ae ye cir 02 
Directors’ fees Ay. eal es ee eer ene Lh 
Salaries and bonuses to managers and clerks. . 15 
Telegrams, postage, stationery, etc. ......... 03 
Total costs equalizing small differences in 

details. Sa Res ROR: 4 aah Gon aot tonite 9.25 
Net profit peribomk Gorse. pecud ete rae 7.87 
Profit on gross value of ore mined .......... 39 per cent. 


Total costsrand: losseseuci.. Hee crise ae eee 1213 


A QUESTION OF BOOKKEEPING. 


To charge improvements to capital account, even if they are 
absolutely new, is a bookkeeping error into which nearly all 
mining companies fall. This error is, of course, in most cases 
theoretically rectified by writing off a certain amount of depre- 
ciation. While in the case of these Kolar mines it appears that 
the depreciation has kept pace with the increase of capital (for 
eleven years the Mysore company received from stockholders 
about £60,000 a year), this does not alter the fact that the money 
thus written off did not come out of the mine. To some extent, 
of course, the money thus provided was used to make a real 
increase in the company’s resources, and to this extent it will be 
paid back in the shape of increased profits, or lower costs, in 
later years. But it should never be forgotten for a moment 
that there is always some work going on about a mine in the 
shape of permanent improvements, and that for a period of years 
the average amount thus expended should not be written off the 
balance sheet; it should be charged to operating. To pay operat- 
ing expenses out of new capital is either a fraud or a bookkeep- 
ing sophistry. It is always a mistake more or less complete. 
It may be partly justified but never wholly. 

The accompanying table prepared by Mr. Hatch shows the 
distribution of costs for the year 1899. These costs are a little 
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higher than the average, but not so much as to give a seriously 
false impression. 

Within the past year or two considerable economy has been 
effected by the introduction of water-generated electric power 
from the Cauvery falls. In 1899 steam power cost $150 per 
horse-power year and the cost per ton for the power used was more 
than $3. Electric power is now furnished for $90 a year, reduc- 
ing the power cost more than $1 per ton. 

I will not go into details regarding all the mines, but will 
give some further facts regarding the Mysore, the largest and 
best mine in the district. This property in the years 1902-1907, 
inclusive, did 163,691 ft. of development work, mined and milled 
1,210,000 tons of ore, and increased its reserves from 380,800 
tons to 1,012,480 tons. The actual ore developed during the 
period was 1,841,500 tons, being a trifle more than 11 tons per 
foot of development work. This development with approximate 
costs was made up as follows: 


Drifts and crosscuts, 117,912 ft. at $10 equals ..... $1,179,120 
Raises, 24,041 ft. at $40 equals .................. 960,000 
Winzes, 12,291 ft. at $40 equals.................. 490,000 
Shafts, 9,447 ft. at $100 equals .................. 944,700 

ARGC IC Saks Se ae CaS Aes gee tenn HEN Red Ot Pe ae $3,574,000 


The costs are approximations from Hatch’s report. 


HicgH DEVELOPMENT Cost 


If these costs are anywhere near the actual, and I believe 
that they are, we have an average cost per ton developed of 
about $1.94 and per ton milled of $2.95. 

In the abstract of Hatch’s figures for various kinds of work it 
is to be observed that the development accounts for about half 
the cost of mining. In this connection, however, it is well to 
point out that a considerable portion of the development work 
does not appear in the working costs, but is charged to capital 
account. The only place where this expenditure appears is in 
the balance sheet where certain sums are “written off” for depre- 
ciation, etc. These sums amount in six years to $2,122,000 on 
machinery, plant, etc. Of this a good deal must represent the 
cost and equipment of Edgar’s and other shafts. 

To show how this bookkeeping works, let us take the revenue 
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account for the year 1907. Here we find that administration 
and working costs, including directors’ fees, insurance, and_ all 
general expenses, amount to $8 per ton. To this we must add 
from the balance sheet, in order to get the management’s real 
estimate of the costs, the sum of $1.76 per ton for depreciation, 
this being the average for the last six years. With this addition 
the total cost is $9.76. This, it will be observed, is very close, 
both to Mr. Hatch’s figures in 1899, and to my own estimate 
based on the output and dividends. 

Mr. Hatch comments as follows: 


Costs at THE Mines or Mysore In 1899, Accorpine To HatcH 


Mysore Chemin Ooregum =e 7. - Balaghat |Coronadel 
Mine costs... ..... $5.79 $7.15 — $7.02 | $12.12 | $4.87 
IMEI irtscec erence cet 1.28 1.68 — 1.41 1.41 1.60 
Wheeler pans ..... — 0.69 $9.46 0.21 = — 
Cyanide ae 0.69 0.89 —- 0.75 0.50 0.47 
Administration .... 0.28 0.27 0.44 0.51 0.79 0.76 
General charges ...| 0.75 0.61 0.49 0.48 0.31 | 0.49 
MO Gall eee $8.79 | $11.29 | $10.89 | $10.38 | $15.13 | $8.19 
Royalty on gold ore 1.58 1.51 0.86 Ay 0.63 0.21 
Depreciation....... 0.41 0.26 0.14 0.40 2.20 0.50 
London office ..... 0.39 0.30 0.33 0.65 0.88 0.74 
Grand total ..... $11.17 | $13.86 | $11.72 | $12.55 | $18.84 | $9.64 
Reduced to short 
OMS nears eee $10.00 | $11.93 | $10.47 | $11.21 | $16.82 | $8.61 


“The working costs are high, but there is not much difficulty 
in accounting for this. First, the nature of the ore deposit dic- 
tates a high cost of working, as, for instance, the occurrence of 
the pay-ore in shoots, which, though of high grade, are of com- 
paratively limited extent. This leads to a heavy expenditure in 
development, as much sinking, driving, and crosscutting must 
be done in waste rock in order to open up pay or shoot ore. The 
_cost of this development work is included in the figures given for 
working costs. Then again the heaviness or instability of the 
ground in parts of the mines necessitates a big expenditure on 
timber to secure the stopes, shafts, and levels. 
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Cost AND GRADE OF ORE 


“Further, it must not be forgotten that the cost of working 
a high-grade ore is of necessity greater than that of a low-grade 
ore, and the reason for this is plain. In mining low-grade stuff 
the main object is to obtain a large tonnage at a low cost; con- 
sequently the stopes are carried as wide as possible and the whole 
mass of the orebody is, as a rule, exploited, the exploratory or 
dead work being at a minimum. With high-grade stuff, on the 
other hand, the stopes are kept as narrow as possible, and great 
care is exercised only to extract the payable portions of the ore- 
body. Much exploratory work in waste rock is, therefore, 
necessary in order to locate the pay ore. Similar factors influ- 
ence the metallurgical treatment. With low-grade stuff the 
ore is passed quickly through, the mill, a high stamp duty being 
maintained by the use of coarse screening and a low discharge, 
and the cyanide process is relied upon to catch the gold that 
escapes amalgamation. Whereas with high-grade ore the usual 
practice is to crush fine, and to catch as high a percentage of the 
gold as possible by amalgamation. 

“For these reasons it is impossible to compare the working 
costs of high-grade mines, such as those at Kolar, with the low- 
grade mines of other countries, as, for instance, those of the Wit- 
watersrand in the Transvaal. At the same time, it must be 
admitted that a reduction in working expenses at Kolar could no 
doubt be effected by improvements in milling plant, and by the 
substitution of automatic mechanical means for native labor in 
the handling of the ore delivered at the shaft top, and of the 
tailings leaving the mill. The substitution of a large centrally- 
placed mill with heavy stamps for several small and scattered 
mills. with light stamps, which at the present moment is being 
carried out on the Champion Reef, and is in anticipation at Oore- 
gum, will decrease the cost of milling at these mines. The intro- 
duction of mechanical haulage, automatic sorting tables, tailings, 
wheels for elevating the tailings, and pointed boxes for classify- 
ing and filling directly into the cyanide vats, all these improve- 
ments would no doubt have a similar effect. So also will the 
introduction of water power transmitted by electric current, as 
it is proposed to do by the Cauvery power scheme.” 
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DeraIts OF DEVELOPMENT Costs, Harcu 


Cost or Rarsine (10x5 rr.) 15.6 FT. PER MONTH 


Tea bor’ wihibent 2-3 Grtae «leet erie cae cnet) siete eestor $8.25 
Labor nativeiaitnccn gee. tock crete mt Taner ore 4.50 
By qed paeodews on SoMioncene bb cac lhe o 354550005 6.25 
Supplies i. cit ees see cee antes Pree asec ee 4.90 
Compressed "air = tyis cre ge cmyere eke arte iets eater eeeke 21.00 
$44.90 
Cost or Drivine 
and See as ie antins otee ege $9 per ft., rate 15 ft. per month. 
Machine ca pnaisct s iaeae oie ee: $11 per ft., rate 30 to 35 ft. per 
month. 


Stoping in 44-ft. vein without timbering costs about $1.25 per ton. 


Cost ppr Foot or SHAFT-SINKING IN KoLar GOLDFIELDS 


, Champion Edgar’s 
“xem | 8x8 | gh | Me 
Tia Ot taka etn eects oe enone $31.27 $32.68 -- = 
Minn berg seni cee roe 7.88 25.22 —- = 
Explosives and supplies .... 13.40 24.20 — = 
Compressed air ............ 32.84 33.88 — = 
HLOIStin ga) Valog ratte cin ssteites mene 10.93 4.84 — — 
Drill sharpening ....:-..... 0.49 —_ — — 


$96.81 $120.82 $145.91 $120 
Speed per month .......... 15 ft. 25 ft. 28 ft. 20 ft. 


Equivalent work in the United States may be estimated as 
follows: 


Sinking large working shafts (Lake Superior, Butte, Coeur 
d’Alene, or Cripple Creek), average rate per month 50 


ft... Cost per ft.) ray es ttetr aoe te soiree ae Ree eee $100 
Raising with complete timbering, 10x6 ft. .............. 25 
Drittin oir averave eround so xcculiteer senate meena 9 


WaGES AND Cost oF LABoR 


I have given many details about the Kolar mines because I 
wish to illustrate the extraordinary lack of correspondence between 
the wages paid and the costs. There does not seem to be any 
detail in which work at these mines is done cheaper than in the 
United States. In Cripple Creek, or Butte, or the Coeur d’ Alene, 
where wages average ten times as high as at Kolar, work can be 
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done just as cheaply. This is true of drifting, of crosscutting, 
of raising, of shaft sinking, of stoping, of everything on which I 
can find data for comparison. — 

It is true that supplies cost more than in the United States; 
nevertheless out of working costs of $8.96 per ton I find that 
labor must account for about $5.50 or 60 per cent. This is the 
usual proportion in the United States. We find that the num- 
ber of men employed to mine and mill 217,770 tons of rock in 
1907 at the Mysore mine was 8334 or 26 tons per man per year, 
At the Camp Bird mine in Colorado, where external conditions 
are unfavorable, the ore being of higher grade and the costs nearly 
the same, the wages are ten times as high and the output per 
man ten times as great. 

_ It is inconceivable to me that the energy expended by a miner 
in Colorado is ten times as great as that expended by the Indian 
miner. The true explanation of the wonderful difference in 
performance lies in the industrial efficiency of the community by 
which the men are surrounded. 


_ WITWATERSRAND 


The great gold-mining field, Witwatersrand, produces one- 
third of the world’s annual yield of gold, and is so well known 
to the mining public, and even to the public at large, that any 
general description of it, other than such as will serve my pur- 
pose of illustrating the factors governing the cost of mining, is 
unnecessary. : 

The occurrence of the ores here bears a resemblance to that 
of two important districts described elsewhere, 7.e., to the cop- 
per conglomerates of Lake Superior and to the Kolar mines in 
India. Like the Calumet conglomerate the banket beds of the 
Transvaal are mineralized sedimentary beds, and the value of 
the material worked is not far from equivalent, but the “Rand” 
beds are thinner, more persistent, and workable over much greater 
areas. The Kolar mines, while on a vein of different geological 
origin and producing ores of much higher value, bear a consider- 
able resemblance in the persistence and abundance of the min- 
eralization. 

Two recent papers by distinguished American engineers 
throw excellent light on the present condition of the industry. 
Ross E, Browne has written an exhaustive discussion of “ Work- 
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ing Costs on the Mines of the Witwatersrand” (republished in 
the Mining Journal of London, in the issues of July, 1907) and 
Thomas H. Leggett (Trans. A. I. M. E., February, 1908), 
describes the “ Present Mining Conditions on the Rand.” 

Mr. Browne sizes up average conditions for the whole district 


as follows: 


Per Ton 

f Milled 

SWOT kine sCOStimte ete eee eaten eee ee ee rs ~ $5.85 
Capital redemption 7......5% «4.2% 0 wai eee ai rin one 1.22. 
Total: EXPENSE With qslnes yeas oer ere eee eee $7.07 
Vield -o Sich hades. tees ee Oe 8.71 
Profit Paascn tue 6 at aso ene ee ee 1.64 


By capital redemption, I suppose, Mr. Browne means all cap- 
ital, including probably large sums paid for mining claims. By 
the theory of costs used in this article such sums are profits paid 
to somebody by the working of ore from the land and are not, 
therefore, costs. Accordingly, Mr. Browne’s estimate of the cost 
of capital redemption is somewhat high. 

.A summary of the record of the Witwatersrand is as follows: 


Tons milled (1884-1908) ................. 113,600,000 
Valuemrecovered! cutee Stee ae eee $1,049,000,000.00 
Dividends paid ......... eet oe cote Ete cic ic 273,655,000.00 
Vield per tomate oats sacnsle eis omens $9.23 
Dividends peritenti sq. ation ee ee 2.41 
Cost, per:tony > 229. teak S-icicy a eee 6.82 


In 1908 the figures were as follows: 


‘Tons:milled 4 auc Dee eee 18,000,000 
Value“recovered! i.8 tat) ccim: oye a once ee $144,600,000.00 
Dividendsipaid’ sn. ar sere ae eee eee 41,800,000.00 
Vield): por tons ic..alett only eit ake eee 8.03. 
Dividend sipenttonm 1. asaya ae sae 2.30 
Cost-perttom Ack ai fare at ee ee ae 5.73 


It is probable that the dividends in these tables include sums 
that should properly be charged to redemption of capital, i.e., 
amortization of plants, and that the costs should be estimated 
a little higher. On the other hand, it is certain that these costs 
include all current construction, or depreciation charges, and are 
a much better exhibit of the real dividend costs than the “work- 
ing costs” ordinarily published. Almost all the production comes 
from dividend-paying mines, 
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On nine representative mines in the district Mr. Browne finds 
the following average working conditions: 


Number of stamps operating ................. 111 
Working costs per ton milled ................ $5.19 
Percentage rejected by sorting (probably at sur- 
PACONOTULY, erceas Gainer cle at acter. “aloe serrate reas 13 
Ratio of tons developed to tons mined ........ 0.90 
Width (thickness) of stopesin inches ......... 69 
Continuity of reefs, normal for the Rand, unrivaled elsewhere. 
Average depth of mining in feet ............. -. 1200 
DIR OL RCC he etre etlsvelstrase eee seeks ayeraitice Guar ops ae 30 degrees 
Hardness of ground, solid quartzite and slate. © 
Cost of timber per ton of ore mined ........... 4 cents 
Cost of coal per ton delivered at plant ........ $3.41 
Gallons of water pumped from mine per ton of 
@recimlled saw. see eae Sect or. GAME Gc ses 313 
Duty of stamp, tons milled per 24 hours....... 4.85 


With the above average conditions the average costs are as 
follows: 


Development cost per ton .°...........0.0i.005 $0.37 
Plena Na CONCH aa ta ae cent ae Por heal ae oi 2.63 
Motalicostperscon: hoisted... 42d. cio ck hase ese $3.00 
Milling, crushing, and amalgamating .................. 0.69 
ryt IIA we et eee e cai rma ciger Mien Rona 0.64 
Generaliexpense atpMinesh ne wots sien uve cla ts * 0.25 
General expense at head office ..[0.0.25..6% 6.0. ee ee e's 0.18 
SNS Shel do Sentes ao Hoe B Dia BRAC IS ooeaet ENS Aer gee $4.76 


These figures represent the costs as they would be if all the 
ore hoisted were milled, but as 13 per cent. is rejected by sort- 
ing, the cost as divided by the tonnage actually milled is brought 
up to $5.19. 

A CoMPARISON OF RECORDS 


T cannot believe that these figures make a disadvantageous 
comparison with costs of similar operations elsewhere. This 
opinion is somewhat at variance with the general idea among 
mining men, and, as I have never been in South Africa, it is 
perhaps well to explain that I am going wholly upon the consid- 
eration of the basic principles involved. 

Mr. Browne sees hope of reducing costs to about $3.75 per 
ton by increasing the efficiency of white labor, by better direction 
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of colored labor, and by reducing the cost of supplies. With — 
this hope I certainly have no quarrel and it is probably not alto- 
gether extravagant. Considerable improvements are. brought 
about by necessity and by long-continued effort. As the grade 
of ore diminishes the cost is inevitably diminished by the simple 
process, among other things, of refusing to work ores that pre- 
sent difficulties beyond a certain limit. But as a matter of prac- 
tical experience, taking into consideration all the ins and outs, 
good luck, and bad accidents, it seems to me that the performance 
of the Rand mines is fully as good as that of other mines. 

To judge better of this let us look up the life history of the 
greatest of the Transvaal mines, the Robinson, and see how it 
compares with other great mines of which we have the records. 


Rogsinson Goutp Minina Company, To Enp or 1906 


Mone willed be: , Sek ce save tases creat ee ee eee 2,657,768 
Total valtvey$46,000,000). onc ee eee Per ton, $17.50 
Workine? costs peritom watt c eer. cr actgseter ercia tere 6.36 
Construction and improvements ................. 0.78 
Motalkcostiper ton millediy a. arene er ee ee 7.14 
Prods $27, 680/000! bxwe et ea tae eae Per ton, 10.36 
Dividends and cash in profit and loss ............ 24,219,000 
Real estate, securities, and cash on loan 3,461,000 


Nearly 60 per cent. of the ‘entire gross revenue is shown as 

clear profit. Few mines of this grade can equal this showing of 
costs. : 
It would be an exceedingly laborious compilation to get the 
average costs in detail, so I shall content myself with giving the 
details in a year of which the costs approximate the average. 
Such a year is 1897 when the total cost was $6.90 divided between 
working cost at $6.65 and construction at $0.25. In this year 
the tonnage hoisted was 203,597 of which 23,197 was sorted out 
on the surface. In addition the amount sorted out underground 
was estimated at 60,000 tons, making the total stoped about 
263,500 tons. Since the sorting out of this waste underground 
serves no useful purpose in protecting the safety of the work- 
ings, it was sorted out entirely to avoid the expense of milling. 
It is probable that the sorting on the surface and stowing of waste 
underground cost fully as much as the tramming of ore for the 
mill. For comparing the work done here with certain other 
mines it is necessary to make these corrections, 
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Minine Costs, Roprnson Gotp Mining Company 


Tons 


PANE IN 0 US 0) 8,200 lea eS 9 On ee 
AGO UraTIANIA Oh eres ors perce uel ara ei oh wisi cies cis 
DOSS MAOISCEE a clones nate onus, Sette ia Sele scsh 
263,500 mine maintenance and pumping 
S20 O00kdevelopeday .ae-a0 esas 24 aklat eset as 


21,882 


Per Ton 
$1.68 
1.08 
0.10 
0.18 
0.56 


$2.60 


These figures are as low as those of the Portland mine at 
Cripple Creek, figured on the same basis; they are not far above 
those of the Tamarack, or the Calumet & Hecla, where the vol- 
ume of material in the same area is more than double, and lower 
than equivalent work in the Mysore mine. 
bered that the mining is done at the Robinson on two beds, the 
Main Reef Leader of a payable width of 18 in. and the South 
Reef of a payable width of 42 in., on which there is not room 
for working. The effort is to carry the stopes as narrow as 


It is to be remem- 


possible. 
Mituine Costs 
Tons Total Per Ton 
Onushing aNd sOrting 4... ae. ese es ee 203,597 $18,134 $0.09 
“ipsa corse womens UN GaSe Asie ne eee 180,400 5,465 0.03 
Milling and maintenance .............. — 78,548 0.43 
OW Clete reeves: striae ons tora: oka 2 = 40,094 0.22 
$0.77 
SECONDARY TREATMENT 

Wannines concentration’ =. j400-..6-6-.- 150-7 14,966 $0.07 

Cyaniding, chlorination .......... REF atta Notes 126,470 0.70 

$0.77 

Ratalutreatinenbe eke nrrttasls harass eee tae ie sees ors 1.54 


Here we have ore worth $20 a ton treated with an extraction 
of 89.3 per cent. at a cost that seems low enough. A certain 
correspondence obtains here as elsewhere between the value of 
ore treated and the cost of treatment, even by the same process. 
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RoBINSON, GENERAL EXPENSE, 263,500 Tons 


Total “Per Ton 

General maintenance... 1am aeciceet: Ser reer $21,071 $0.08 
General Charges 745 <0 oate oe ae ares 73,918 0.28 
Machinery, plant, and buildings............... 95,716 0.36 
Special charves' =" oer ne ce. ee ee ee 23,531 0.09 
Coristrinction’ *. sicc nists, ete oo ee eee ee 46,038 0.18 
$0.99 


If all the rock broken, therefore, were treated, we should find 
the following comparison with the costs as given: 


eek an Per Ton Mined 
Minin ote eo eaten meee. cee er en ey eae $3.90 $2.60 
ren timer tem acm to oe renee ee ae eee eee 1:57 - 1.54 
Generalkexpense 2 2.00 che pa sae oelengae seal te 1.18 0.81 
Comstructionne eae oe ee eee 0.25 0.18 
$6.90 $5.13 


The gradual diminution both of costs and the grade of ore is 
shown as follows: 


Yield per Ton pace Bee 
PSQO8 Sas wacies w cuSee ene cedetenees Spectre eRe ieee ane $46.20 $10.02 
VQOG)2 Ae Ace reeren nici eer. keen ee eee oh de 13.84 5.30 


At the end of 1906, 2,180,000 tons of ore were blocked out, 
of which the development had been paid for by mining opera- 
tions to date. The average assay value of the reserves was 
$14.50 per ton, and the extraction being realized was 93 per 
cent.; so that a net yield of $13.50 can be expected. It seems 
plain from the steady reduction of costs that these reserves can 
be mined for all working and construction costs for $5 a ton, 
leaving a net profit of $8.50 per ton, or $18,500,000. 
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Nor a Recorp or ExTRAVAGANCE AND CARELESSNESS 


I feel that this record of the Robinson mine shows, in a gen- 
eral way, the achievements and tendencies of the Rand industry; 
and that it is a monument, not of extravagance and careless- 
ness, but of excellent engineering and of broad-gaged and honest 
management. 

With this view of the cost problem on the Rand, Thomas H. 
Leggett is in full accord. I quote from his paper on the “ Present 
Mining Conditions on the Rand,” as follows: 

“As the mining camp grows older the working costs almost 
invariably decrease, providing the camp maintains a healthful 
activity with advancing years, and this has been the case on the 
Witwatersrand, the result being as follows: 


1898, average working costs of 65 companies ....... 25s. 1.3d. 

1899, average working costs of 42a companies ...... 25s. 2.7d. 

1906, average working costs of 58 companies ....... 22s. 1.0d. 

1907, average working costs of 56b companies ...... 20s. 8.0d. 

a The Boer war broke out in October, hence the records are incom- 
plete. 


b Two less than in 1906, due to exhaustion of the Bonanza mine and 
incomplete records from one other mine. 


“These costs include mining, development, crushing, and 
sorting, milling, cyaniding, maintenance, and general expense, 
but they do not cover depreciation and amortization, these 
items being more properly dealt with by the directors at the end 
of the year. These results show the very material decrease of 
4s. 6d. per ton since 1899, and are, therefore, approaching now 
to the 6s. reduction predicted by John Hays Hammond in 1901, 
but it has taken time to attain this result, as I then pointed 
out it would do. A comparison of the costs in 1907 with those 
of 1906 shows a decrease of ls. 5d., or 34 cents per ton, due 
chiefly to decreased wages and increased efficiency of both white 
and colored labor, including the Chinese in the latter category, 
though increased crushing capacity through the use of heavier 
stamps (up to 1670 Ib. per stamp) and regrinding in tube mills 
have also aided. 

“Tn 1906 fifty-eight companies mined and milled 13,065,624 
tons of ore at a total cost of £14,411,219, while in 1907 fifty- 
six companies milled and mined 14,861,234 tons at a total cost 
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of £15,351,749, being an increase of 1,795,610 tons for an increased 
cost of only £940,530. 

“Most of these economics were attained during the latter half 
of 1907, after the white miners’ strike, and some mines made start- 
ling reductions, as, for instance, the Robinson, which reported 
costs of 14s. 9d. for November, and the Glencairn, of 15s. 1d. per 
ton. 

“Such strenuous and successful efforts are now being made to 
reduce still more the working costs on the Rand, that I think it 
safe to anticipate another large decrease for the year 1908.” 


Lasor Cost Not EXCESSIVE 


I have expressed the opinion that costs on the Rand are not 
essentially different from those that would be obtained were the 
properties situated in the United States. What about wages? 
The only direct information I have is the statement of Mr. Browne 
that whites average $4.60 a day and colored laborers $0.66 per 
day, and are employed in the proportion of 9.2 colored men 
to one white man. 

Average wages about $1.18 per day; as the percentage of 
colored men varies, so the average wages will vary from time to 
time. 

In my judgment the figures demonstrate that the Rand is 
another proof of the fact that the rate of wages does not deter- 
mine the cost of labor. Criticism of the Rand has been to the 
effect that costs are higher there than in the United States. Mr. 
Browne believes that California labor paid California prices on 
the Rand would be cheaper than the labor actually employed by 
about 15 per cent. In California wages are approximately $3 
per day. I have estimated average development costs at vari- 
ous places as follows: 


Per Foot 
Rand, average for shafts, drifts, raises, ete. .............. $20 
Kolar, average for shafts, drifts, raises, ete. .............. 22 
Cripple Creek, average for shafts, drifts, raises, ete. ....... 14 

WacEs 

Per Day 
Ae) 1 Mt SEN ERS OG SCC e kat orodéonmocce. $1.18 
Kolar. ofc e dod Meike toe eee IG ee ee 0.36 
Cripple Creele’.. “ecg acoac ciate he aire re 3.40 


An exact comparison cannot be made, because the rocks and 
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conditions are different. In the Rand the rock is harder than at 
Cripple Creek, and the openings probably average larger, but on 
the other hand, there is less water to pump. 


EFFIENCY OF Lasor A FUNCTION OF THE Cost 


The point I am seeking especially to bring out is that criti- 
cism has been applied to the inefficiency of Rand labor as if it 
were a special case, and that because wages average low on the 
Rand costs ought to be correspondingly low. I contend that 
this assumption, if carried beyond certain narrow limits, is an 
incorrect one, and if established it would be in opposition to a 
general economic law. 

President Roosevelt’s great work has often been called a_ 
reaffirmation of the Decalogue. I am afraid that the conclu- 
sions I have arrived.at are of the same class. You will remem- 
ber the scriptural phrase, “The laborer is worthy of his hire,” 
and the common proverb that the “Workman is known by his 
tools.”” These statements contain the essence of the problem 
of the cost of labor, always the fundamental and final element 
in the cost of anything. The gist of the whole subject was tersely 
stated by the first Lord Brassey, the great English contractor, 
who said that the same work costs the same money anywhere 
regardless of the price of wages. The workman, the tools, and 
the wages go hand in hand. Good wages command through 
competition, effective workers. Good workmen create efficient 
tools. 

On the other hand, it is a truism to say that high-class tools 
and machinery can only be used by men who have intelligence 
enough to secure the wages their efficiency justifies. Where a 
man’s idea of moving dirt is to fill a basket with his hands and 
carry the basket on his head, his wages correspond with the 
fruitfulness of his idea; he earns 10 cents a day. Where dirt 
is moved by the complex organism of modern civilized industry 
which applies external power through the agency of railroads 
and steam shovels, the men who operate the tools are better 
paid. The master of the industrial enterprise, which may be 
described as the greatest tool of all, a mechanism fashioned by 
the combined efforts of countless brains to direct the united 
efforts of men and energy to useful work, is pretty sure to be a 
millionaire; the man who runs the steam shovel gets $5 a day; the 
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laborer who moves the ties in front of the steam shovel gets $2 
a day. In the world’s market the product is worth the same 
thing whether it is the result of an industrial miracle or of infi- 
nite but stupid human labor. When mankind produces efficiency 
it gets a due return for it, a return which is expressed pretty 
accurately in wages. 


A Rute WitTsout EXxcEPTIONS 


The only reason why these conclusions are not accepted as 
truisms is that people are suspicious of each other and are accus- 
tomed to doubt the fairness of the distribution of wealth. That 
this distribution is a matter the fairness of which can only be 
guaranteed by ceaseless vigilance, it is a folly to doubt; but on 
the whole I believe everybody concerned does exert vigilance, a 
vigilance made instinctive by the fundamental laws of the evolu- 
tion of life, and on the whole the distribution is pretty fair. To 
avoid possible errors, however, we had best perhaps not apply 
this generalization to work of an ephemeral character, but only to 
permanent or semi-permanent industries where labor has time 
to adjust itself to competition. 

But here we have to meet the question, Are not modern 
methods employed in South Africa and India? Have we not 
sent there our best engineers, our most modern machinery, and 
our best methods? If so, then why are not the men more effi- 
cient and the wages higher? I answer that it is indeed true that 
we have sent many civilized appliances to those places, but not: 
all. Among the things we have not sent are the surroundings, 
point of view, ambition, and energy of a civilized community. 
The few hundred or few thousand Europeans who operate mines 
in Africa or India are immersed in an ocean of black humanity, 
upon which the small foreign community has an influence, true 
enough, but not such an influence as to revolutionize the habits, 
aims, and expectations of the natives. 

An enterprise so situated must take into account at the begin- 
ning the state of mind of its future employees, and it would be 
silly to make such plans as might run counter to their prejudices; 
and, even if the managers had hopes of making the natives even- 
tually as effective as Europeans, he would have to plan his opera- 
tions on a different basis. Asa matter of fact, such an expectation 
is hopeless; an individual Kafir or Hindoo may fill a certain 
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position as effectively as an European, but to expect a large body 
of such people to become collectively as effective as a body of 
Europeans whose ideas had been trained for generations along 
lines making for an entirely different standard of effort is quite 
absurd. A considerable body of whites may indeed supply a 
certain amount of mental and nervous energy to the natives 
which the latter could not supply for themselves, ‘but in so doing 
the white men must use up energy in the direction of others 
that they might otherwise use in their own labors. 

If a body of colored men in a colored man’s country is going 
to turn out work under the direction of white men as cheaply as 
the white men can do it themselves in their own country, they must 
do it by working for lower wages. This is exactly what happens 
in every case. It is a rule to which there are no exceptions. 


-CHAPTER XX 


CRIPPLE CREEK, KALGOORLIE, AND GOLDFIELD 


Development of Cripple Creek and Kalgoorlie — The geology of Cripple 
Creek — Estimate of aggregate results — Portland Mine — Kalgoorlie — 
The costs of five prominent mines — Comparison of Cripple Creek and 
Kalgoorlie — Goldfield, Nevada — Goldfield Consolidated Mines Co. — 
Estimate of costs. 


CRIPPLE CREEK AND KALGOORLIE 


Turse two important gold-mining districts were discovered 
and opened on opposite sides of the globe at about the same 
time, shortly after 1890. Their appearance added greatly not 
only to the output of the yellow metal but also to the interest in 
mining enterprises. It was confidently believed for a number 
of years that they represented a type of ore deposits that had 
before been overlooked on account of their refractory nature and 
their elusive non-spectacular appearance; in other words, because 
they were hard to treat and hard to find, and that many other 
similar ones would be discovered. This expectation, though 
natural, has not been borne out by events; for no important new 
districts of the same type have been discovered since, and the 
original camps after a history of less than twenty years find 
themselves already old and declining in real and comparative 
importance. Nevertheless, their development and exploita- 
tion have been exceedingly interesting episodes in the history of 
gold mining and the men who took part have added much to the 
science of mining and metallurgy not only in gold but in othe 
metals. 

The parallelism between the two districts is, I believe, more 
apparent than real. About the only point in common is the 
occurrence of tellurides of gold, but even in that particular the 
similarity is not by any means complete. At Kalgoorlie only a 
part of the gold is associated with tellurium, while at Cripple 
Creek it nearly all is. The result is that in the two camps the 
metallurgical problem is different; at least it has been worked 
out differently. 

374 
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When we come to geological and structural relations there is 
little similarity. At Kalgoorlie the veins are in a volcanic for- 
mation, apparently of great geological age, that has been sub- 
jected to severe and deep-seated dynamic action, resulting in the 
formation of strong lodes in shear zones. 


CRIPPLE CreEK MINES 


Cripple Creek, on the other hand, presents deposits in an 
extinct but geologically recent volcano. The rocks have not 
been subject to dynamic or metamorphic action, except those 
incident to the formation of the veins. The productive area is 
elliptical in outline with a length of about five miles from N.W. 
to S.E. and a width of three miles from N.E. to S.W., and con- 
tains numerous veins throughout, but the most valuable ones 
seem to be near the periphery of the volcanic mass, many being 
in the enclosing granites at or near the contact. 

; The veins are apparently all of the same age and of the same 

character, being deposits in fissures that result from adjustments 
following the cooling of the volcano. There was very little 
faulting along the veins either preceding or following the mineral- 
ization. The deposits vary in character according to the inten- 
sity of the mineralization along the fissures and according to the 
character of the rocks traversed by the fissures. In some cases 
a ‘vein will be merely the quartz filling of an open crevice with 
very little impregnation of the wall rocks. In other cases, the 
deposit of quartz in the fracture planes is minute in quantity, 
but extends out into innumerable joint planes along which there 
has been a limited impregnation of the: wall rocks. In this case 
the workable ores have the form of a stock-work. In still other 
cases the walls of a fissure are altered considerably for several 
feet on each side of the crevice by the introduction of new quartz 
replacing certain minerals in the original rocks. This occurs 
more commonly in the granite, but sometimes in basalt dikes, 
and wherever it happens the ore becomes a homogeneous mass. 

Speaking generally, the ore deposits are either too small or 
too imperfectly mineralized to allow of the mining of merchant- 
able ore in mass. A large amount of waste must be broken, of 
such character that it can better be rejected by hand sorting 
than by any other means. While it is not possible to give exact 
figures on this point it is a fair estimate that only 40 per cent. 
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of the material stoped is shipped to the mills. The amount of 
development work required is very great. Up to 1903 it appears 
that some 2,300,000 ft. of shafts, drifts, crosscuts, raises, and 
winzes had been dug for a total output of some 3} million tons 
of shipping ore and some 9 million tons of ore stoped. 

Since the development work may be estimated to average 
some $14 a foot, it appears that it must have cost at least $8 a 
ton for all ore shipped from the district up to that time, for 
development alone. The cost of stoping the same ores must 
have averaged not less than $8 a ton more. The cost of freight 
and treatment in mills and smelters may be estimated at an 
additional $9 or $10, so that the total cost, exclusive of plant, 
was $26 per ton shipped and certainly more than $10 per ton 
stoped. If we add the plants, the total estimate for all ores 
will not fall far short of $30 per ton shipped, and $12 per ton 
stoped. The ores averaged probably $36 a ton, leaving a profit 
of about $6 a ton or less than 18 per cent. of the gross value. 
These figures being for the district as a whole, they naturally 
include a good many failures. Some of the mines have secured 
lower costs throughout their history, and many are securing 
much lower costs now. The dominant factor, however, in lower 
costs is the lowering grade of the ore. In 1899 the ore shipped. 
averaged $36.73 per ton. In 1906 the average had fallen to 
$20.35 per ton. . 


PORTLAND MINE 


This is the best mine in the district and it presents good 
examples of all the types of deposit known in Cripple Creek. 
Most of the ore has come from an area of some 60 acres in which 
there have been done up to the end of 1908 above the 1500 ft. 
level no less than 212,593 ft. of development work. This devel- 
opment was necessary to open up a great number of veins, some 
of which were independent and others had a mineralized connec- 
tion with other veins. The total production of shipped ore was 
949,382 tons, valued at $29,430,842, giving an average of $31 per 
ton. The total amount stoped may be estimated at 2,400,000 
tons, so that we may estimate that it required one foot of develop- 
ment work for every 4} tons shipped and for every 11 tons stoped. 

The dividends paid amounted to $8,227,800 and the quick 
assets to approximately $500,000 more, making total earnings 
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$8,727,000, equal to $9.30 per ton shipped. A rough estimate of 
average costs is as follows: : 


Per Ton, Shipped) Per Ton, Crude 
Developmnenteayers sAcire Mae sche an lee oun haat $3.00 $1.20 
JELEYMA sere 0.9 ancrehy Caner Reece aes RPC gina ete Eee a 1.50 .60 
EGP EAC meEs a WAIN bots Tae ies oni aS egies aie 8.00 3.20 
Freight, treatment, and deductions............ 9.20 3.68 
NOREEN” Goo oy dtaite cy ER RC cA oe CO MI ies recone ge $21.70 8.68 


The recent history of the mine shows much lower costs largely 
due to a diminution of the grade of the ore and of the amount of 
development work done, and also to the fact that the company 
has been milling its own-ores. In 1903 the mine was shipping 
ores at averaging $30 per ton and doing one foot of development 
work for 43 tons shipped. In 1908 the grade of the ore had fallen 
to $19.45 per ton shipped and the development work was only 
one foot to 16 tons shipped. 

The last report that gives operating costs in detail is that for 
1905, from which I get the following data: . 

The costs were as follows: 


Mons siaippeds aaa dtd ose Grae: 109,232 
Averageryield per ton after deduct- 
doom OSSES rawatts set. Ss cae lores 21.96 
Development work accomplished.. 21,073 feet equal to one 
foot to 54 tons. 


Per Ton, Stoped 


. Estimated at 24 
Per Ton, Shipped Times Amount 


Shipped 

SOC TI CCE Steet CEM Pert cio ace srepeleye le ny <yean'g, «= $7.85 $3.14 
Consteuciwonnab Mine er iA wae ae so veka s wishes = 29 12 
Wewelopimentre. 0 ative ae tere erelele voy sete 1.22 .49 
Transportation to mill ...% 6. 2... es 2 hs oe oe 1.37 55 
Milling and construction .........-..---..055- 3.49 1.40 
ATMO RTIZa COMMON s eeswiPeiac. Ss tevasinledel's 2) sie c.cye oe 1.00 40 
Geaeral expense g. we cts fe tie en sh iern ees .08 03 
ROP AIEC OS IME Ra ete a ORT eet ci aualsiotetmossy erie « $15.30 $6.12 
PROM OE GOO ares see ict oe oes els aa hes 6.66 2.26 


re ee 
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Grouping the costs per ton shipped it appears that the 
expenses at the mine were $9.36 and those at the mill, includ- 
ing transportation, $5.94. The extraction of the mill was 95.82 
per cent. 

When we consider that the ore thus treated is obtained by 
rejecting at the mine a large part of the ore stoped, and that the 
rejection means a loss of some low-grade ore which must be com- 
puted to average some $2.50 per ton, we find that the losses 
from sorting, assuming that 60 per cent. is rejected, must equal 
$1.50 per ton stoped. On this basis it appears that the grade of 
ore that can be mined under the conditions exhibited is approxi- 
mately $8 per ton where sorting can be practised, and where the 
ore can be shipped without sorting it must be $10 per ton. 

With the still lower grade ores which have been mined since 
1905 a certain lessening of cost is obtained by diminishing the 
proportion of development work and on account of the lower 
transportation cost for lower grade ores. The freights from the 
mine to the mill are based on a sliding scale according to the 
grade of the ore. 


MILLING 


The mill in which the ores are now treated was built in 1901 
at Colorado Springs, some forty-five miles from the mine. The 
cost of the milling plant is given at $910,000. Owing to the 
steady diminution both in volume and in grade of the ore it 
does not seem unfair to expect the practical exhaustion of the 
mine within a few years. The amount of ore treated in the past 
by the mill is approximately 600,000 tons and it does not. seem 
unreasonable to charge the ore with $1 per ton for the amortiza- 
tion of capital in the mill. It must be remembered that this 
capital was obtained by withholding dividends from the stock- 
holders, and the ore now being treated is enjoying the value 
thus created. 

The mill treatment consists of dry crushing, followed by 
careful roasting of all the pulp; chlorination in barrels and con- 
centration of, the tailings. The concentrates shipped amount, I 
believe, to about 1 per cent. of the ore. 

The Portland mine while representative in a way of the whole 
Cripple Creek district is decidedly a better mine than most of the 
others. Its costs are undoubtedly below the average, although 
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there may be some like the Strong and the Golden Cycle, which 
have enjoyed lower mining costs on account of having a more 
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Fig. 20. —TIlustration of the development work in the Portland mine and 
vicinity, where 1 foot of opening work has been necessary for mining 43 


tons of shipping ore. 


homogeneous ore. Its history is fairly indicative of the dis- 
trict in which variation in costs is probably due in the main to 
development work. Many properties that have produced just 
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as good ore on the average as the Portland have not been profit- 
able because their output has been spasmodic and the earnings 
from an occasional bonanza have been absorbed in prospecting. 

The Portland mine has been well and energetically managed 
from its very beginning. It has created its plant out of earnings 
and has consistently made money for its stockholders. From 
time to time there has been criticism of its management and 
methods, but I am convinced that such criticism has on the 
whole been ill-considered, being based largely on comparisons 
with other properties that have issued only partial statements 
of costs for limited periods. 

Cripple Creek is a good example of a mining camp where 
results have not been fully understood. For instance, it is, or 
was, commonly believed that labor in Cripple Creek was exor- 
bitantly paid and ineffective. In my opinion the truth is the 
exact contrary of this. The miners of Cripple Creek have always 
been an exceedingly intelligent and effective lot of men. The 
wages average, it is true, some $3.40 for the eight-hour shift, 
but competition for the places has allowed operators to work 
with selected men. While the climate is fairly healthful the 
altitude of 10,000 ft. above the sea certainly diminishes one’s 
endurance as compared with sea level conditions; but to clinch 
the argument as to comparative efficiency of the highly paid 
labor of Cripple Creek with that of other places I will give the 
following figures on the cost of development work in the Port- 
land mine for the first half of 1903. . 


896 Fr. Drirrs AverAGgING 5 Fr. By 7 Fr. 


Labor Costs Per Foot 
Transinine <p. eink ot Ae Tee ore eee $898.38 $1.00 
Pipesand)trackmens oer. aaa noe eee ene 125.12 14 
Machine men Anthea: oes ee hi ee eae 1,686. 1.88 
Total labors; 5otce sere eer eee $2,709.50 $3.02 
Other Costs: : 
Wserofimachines\airy ete: amen eee $867.57 $0.97 
Re pails). CALS GCs nearer renee ees 69.98 08 
UX PIOSIVES) «Soca pal vce eine nnn eee eee 1,279.76 1.43 
loistin gc cane vant ene eee 414.53 46 
General expense, surveying, assaying, bosses. . 515.20 58 
Grand ‘totale... 8). ee ee eee $5,556.54 46.207 
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1229 Fr. Crosscuts 5 Fr. py 7 Fr. 
eee 


EMPL tea es OSI Te Oe ie pay S ned os $1,138.87 $0.93 
Pipe! 2Nd tPACKIMe 5 Oo vis els csv cise oa ony ok 149.37 12 
PRE RTIC EOIN Sisto Gc Gk Wes cidinle ses ew a cc oes 2,473.49 2.02 

MAMAN DORY ta wo", Aiden Oa Cowie os. $3,761.73 $3.07 

Other Costs: 

Wserofmachines: air etesg.. 4 22s.6 ac sens. $1,191.24 $0.97 
RED MNSy Cars \CUC try Aan chico xs ns uci eels taen 111.28 .08 
DLO SIVOS Musas tacae ese casks astern ea ce 2,044.65 1.66 
EICISEIN See eae ya cerd tact ae Sek ee 656.67 53 
General expense, surveying, assaying, bosses. . 819.26 67 

Caveat LAs og tb Caters Setter oon iy Sea er OCR $8,684.83 $7.07 


112 Fr. Raises anp WINzES 


AMreshan nae’ Vadis ralee Seeat Oea tc Aerie eee ee CR eRe Pee $105.76 $ .094 
ine. andr truckMen yuan ett 2 clas nes cle «ese 3.37 .03 
SPT OTONET ee yarns cts ayefons so VAG, See at Breress eook 133.17 1.19 
(Mine Ininr Geren ge Pace. © waa ts Wel Ago woe ray sock 354.50 3.17 
ovat labor ageee te teeters. «Stories ict s Oretueey s 596.80 $5.33 
Other Costs: 
Use ofmachines. air, ete. ¢ esta +s 5 ee ons os $186.25 $1.66 
Repairs ecard ebC.) asym ek = iol SS OE FS 6.84 .06 
EEXOLO SUVS Sees Micn Aref WsaP, 2. 5 cystocele 158.52 1.41 
Tumberand im Deres gine se ae sere alfa seat 170.65 1.51 
PELs CHE e ents fee ed Nope eee cnsuayss Siete 8 Oho cs tae = 44.41 40 
General, bosses, assaying, etc. .............. 50.37 5 
(Gram clio tal gee etka: pte Wop peor nee awn onan $1,213.84 | $10.84 


The grand total cost for all underground labor was $7.068 
for 2237 ft. of development work, equal to $3.11 per ft. While 
it is not possible to pretend that these figures are an average for 
the history of the mine, it is evident that they exhibit a good 
record of labor efficiency. The rocks through which these open- 
ings were made might be classed as eruptive rocks of average 
hardness, being andesites and granites. There was no pumping 
charged against these costs. 

This is another evidence of the lack of correspondence in 
mining costs between rate of wages and the cost of labor. If 
the same kind of work is done cheaper anywhere I have not been 
able to find the place. 
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KatGooruie MINES 


As remarked above, the resemblance of Kalgoorlie to Cripple 
Creek is more apparent than real, being based largely on the 
occurrence of telluride ores in both places. 

The external factors at Kalgoorlie are much less favorable 
on account of a dry hot climate and long distances from populous 
centers. The internal factors are more favorable than those of . 
Cripple Creek. 

The lodes in Kalgoorlie are much larger, more persistent, 
and better mineralized. Instead of being split up into a multi- 
tude of small veins containing short and inconstant ore shoots, 
Kalgoorlie mines have only a few lodes which present ore shoots 
of an average stoping width of 114 ft. The lodes have been 
found to be payable to a depth of 2600 ft. Comparing the two 
districts at large, it is probable that Kalgoorlie has one capital 
advantage in having a much smaller proportion of development 
work to do. Recollecting that all Cripple Creek mines seem to 
require one foot of development work for every four tons stoped, 
making a cost of more than $3 per ton for that account alone, 
it seems that Kalgoorlie enjoys a considerable advantage in that 
particular. I have, however, no means of obtaining full figures 
for the whole district of Kalgoorlie, upon which to base an exact 
‘comparison, but am compelled to draw conclusions from the 
records of some individual mines as compared with the Portland 
mine. 

In stoping the Kalgoorlie mines have a marked advantage in 
being able to avoid sorting. The ore is sent to the mills prac- 
tically as it is broken in stopes of considerable width. There is 
no evidence, however, that the cost per ton of rock handled is 
any lower in Kalgoorlie than it is in Cripple Creek. 

When we come to milling we find that the figures are some- 
what in favor of the Australian district. The ores are milled on 
the spot, thus avoiding railroad transportation charges. The 
processes themselves are slightly cheaper than those employed 
at Cripple Creek, but the extraction of the gold is somewhat 
less perfect, being from 85 per cent. to 93 per cent. as against 
about 96 per cent. in the Colorado camp. 

Two distinct methods are employed about equally. The 
first method is wet crushing in stamp mills followed by amalga- 
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mation, by concentration and cyaniding of sands and slimes, 
the concentrates alone being roasted and then treated by a special 
cyanide process. This process effects a saving of from 85 to 
93 per cent. of gold at a cost of from $2.21 to $3.92 per ton, vary- 
ing according to the size of the mills and the grade of ore. 

The alternative process consists of dry crushing in ball mills 
followed by roasting the entire pulp and then cyaniding. This 
process saves from 90 per cent. to 92 per cent. of the gold at a 
cost which seems to average somewhat higher than the other 
processes, averaging for two mines $4.20 per ton in 1905. The 
largest mills in Kalgoorlie have a capacity of more than 20,000 
tons a month as against 10,000 tons for the Portland mill. It is 
possible that if Cripple Creek ores were milled on the same scale, 
the costs would be lower than they are. When we come to con- 
sider the difference in natural advantages between the two points, 
it is evident that the Kalgoorlie ores are at a disadvantage. 
They have to be treated under the most unfavorable conditions: 
water, coal, and all supplies being extremely expensive, while 
in Colorado the mills pay little or nothing for water and are situ- 
ated in proximity to coal mines. 

The following is given as a characteristic analysis of ore: 


OTIC We (2G on ick 6 Raein, i Gacl Ata ec ete meee gree ar 60 per cent. 
PAU TINT eee see rey Neer coho fentae) 5 steps! eee a acy is re tSiohevs 11 per cent. 
FETOUSTORICO bypass ein cot wort ee ant eine eel wt 54 per cent. 
Sh Ne et IR RR cea alive 7 per cent. 
CalenmaLcarponatetes. st crate csiels «celets + leiscers on 74 per cent. 
IMapnesivim CambOMAte cee «fags oe sete swarm ait « oases: 6 per cent. 
SOda aa GupOtssiee yy esc ceievhekmte ws spect pte aca diet. cols 14 per cent. 
AWiel be iamratieees irate Peto stecthcyeersegneciac ars a clear 1, per cent. 


The following table illustrates the diminishing grade of ore 
- with increasing depth in the Great Boulder mine: 


RDA: ve) sid oe chat duke Sere Ces Sh cee nee nee Choe hte irae $29.60 
SOU-RG). seu gdo Sn tot oa oes hed Doe oan eee 39.90 
ROD80). .voosnwade oe eel 2 Oca role obiG Go meron 49.50 
OOO 5 eo biod sou.conn.o Dano ede on two coin orice cena 18.80 
COSC). tone 2t ad anor pe eegc on a DIGm ciclo Dc eor ne 28.70 
SOM=COO nc so Giblig erencte eeorolo corto cieucies cicaarn Ati) Manat OO 2,20 
COOH OOD tn a as ce a DOS Be yo EOI ina cite erem ee on 27.30 
HCO dal OO) epics sete eicte eter ace olave!ah crt ae. «lege eet sxlla afaitale. Xs 24.60 
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1 2OO=1L3O0 ere civ sraterct als corse etapepste oles Suede tor shen -aseer eae 19.80 
1300-1400) corre ats or tee ane teeta eter thereat 13.40 
PAQOHT500 .%. cc. deere oo avegeve sen eteneten anaes lope ete te gob cre gta ~14.60 
L500=1900) 2s secramrcte 3 eR SON ron Oo TOO EOn So o.o8 12.70- 


Calculated average $22.00 per ton. 


If we assume that this ore is worked with an extract of 90 
per cent., the actual yield would be somewhat less than $20 per 
ton. These figures are quoted from an article by Mr. G. W. 
Williams on “Mining Practice in Kalgoorlie,” in the H’ngineer- 
ing and Mining Journal of January 25, 1908. 

Our English friends have been disposed to believe that their 
practice in Kalgoorlie has been superior to that of Colorado. 
It is possible that they may be right in this contention, but it 
must be remembered that they do not secure as high an extrac- 
tion as the Colorado mills, and in making comparisons of costs 
they may overlook some of the dominant factors. In order to 
convey in general terms a comparison of the operations in the 
two camps I present the following tables showing the results in - 
1905 at five of the principal properties of Kalgoorlie, trying in 
each case to present the figures as nearly as possible in the same 
manner as those given for Cripple Creek, and reducing all state- 
ments to short tons and American currency. 
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Kateoortim Mines—WueEre Orss ARE CrusHEp Wet IN Stamp MILLS AND 


ONLY CONCENTRATES ROASTED. 


Recorp For 1905 — SHort Tons 


NOES. 5 ohana Peeing ea ee 
Aasay Value: per ON =... 64. 5:56 eau oe wd 
Mosswrmnillingy.racncls «go g ae ache oi dee 
Piel clmerern teeth per Ar a ic.x yn telecon 
Feet development for year 
Cost development per ton 
Current construction 
Working Costs: 
Breaking ore 
Filling stopes 
Tramming and hoisting 
SP GOGAT 25.9 ee eae tes. ace ete 
Rock breaking 
OreuGransporbe: = sce eer te eee 
Milling 
Concentrating 
Roasting concentrates...|1 ton concen- 
Cyaniding concentrates...; trates to 18 
Fine grinding concentrates} crude 
Fine grinding sands 
Cyanide by percolation................ 
Cyanide by-agitation: ...1.6...4...60% 
Filter pressing 
Precipitation and smelting 
Re-treating 
Maintenance 
Total treatment 
General expense London and Kalgoorlie .. . 
Realyzationsor. Dullion. a5 4.cmens 222 ae ers 
Deduct profit on stores 
Net working costs 
Taxes 
Freight and treatment on ore shipped 
(Golden Horseshoe = $22.79 per ton) .... 
Total estimate of cost 
Losses in milling 
‘Totalecosts end 1OSseS). rar on io oe 
Profit per ton 
Percentage profit 


fe oo old Gite UD keO,0 GlONS cola O16 O6d 


Ivanhoe ech een 
shoe 
196,569 112,713 |249,800 
$15.50 $30.21 | $14.87 
2.36 Zola 1.65 
13.14 28.10 13.22 
6,808 12,285 8.047 
$0.82 $1.43 $0.49 
0.65 2.17 1.08 
1.50 |}: 0.83 == 
24 0.28 — 
.40 0.58 = 
2.12 1.69 2.24 
09 16 
.03 m7 
00 51 hee 
AP 13 
0 |, in 16) .12 
.06 07 10 
.02 .09 
16 ol 
21 
.60 1.70 28 
15 40 
alii allie 13 
01 22 sy 
— — 06 
2.21 3.92 2.59 
Ol .64 42 
14 25 02 
10 14 are 
4.94 6.36 = 
0.30 0.80 0.31 
— 2:11 
6.45 10.76 9.26 
2.36 Pain 1.65 
8.81 12.97 10.91 
6.69 17.24 3.96 
43 57 27 
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Kauqgooruiz Mines WHERE ALL ORES ARE ROASTED 


: Great 
Great Boulder Proprietary Pate 
ance 
"TRONS te cottages 0s ORO Ceres ee 147,900 165,465 
Nesay values, arrtviorsty iit: tent ieeterorereena $20.56 $13.94 
Tosshin milling’ Sean decree ane cise errs 2.47 1.30 
Yield. 2s Wr ae tiqnnee earn ete 18.09 : 12.64 
Development feet incl. diamond drilling . . .| 7,373 14,163 
Costs per tom treated! jan. sera lane — — 
Plantexpensel erg t-nus sete vorapsr oe cent. 1.41 0.51 
Development wy. Shatner h tone see eters 1.07 (average 3 yrs.) 1.60 
Mining — Ore breaking .............-- 2.07 2.20 
Treatment — Sulphides .............. 2.13 3.81 
Cyanide plant (tailings) ..| 1.01 95 
Tailings distribution ..... == 12 
Tailings transport........ == 35 
Realization of, bullion’ 22se 524) 24084 ee 05 16 
Purchase: tailings (rr a. cements ene = 04 
Wagram C6 tre cte cee: alee iaestee crethauehe ts sienna a= 10 
General expense— London ............. ol 24 
Kalgoorliet:.. 4 -eeas 39 .29 
axes Australian tr. twers sa eiecc eee aeucecks al ae 49 oie 
Grand total cost per short ton ........... 8.93 10.48 
Mill: losses: maar tra sores eres 2.47 1.30 
$11.40 $11.78 
Profitsperstouinereyac src 4d ssmeitime st a eee 9.16 2.16 
Percentage protite. eet ee vukaereairerteie 44.5 15.5 


Casting up an average of the ore produced by these mines we 
find that the assay value of all five was about $17.60 per ton. It 
may be interesting to make a sort of comparison between these 
mines and the Portland of Cripple Creek in order to observe the 
difference in results obtained on an ore of equivalent value in the 
two districts. In order to avoid the labor of averaging costs 
let us take the results of the Ivanhoe mine, which produces ores 
nearest the average in grade, and assume that the Portland mine 
were producing the same grade of ore, using the costs reported by 
each for the year 1905. 

Comparison of results at Ivanhoe and Portland mines, assum- 
ing that each produces ore averaging by assay $15.50 per ton, but 
that the Portland mine rejects by sorting 60 per cent. of ore 
stoped and that the waste rejected averages $2.50 per ton; 
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Ivanhoe Portland 
Tons mined per foot develop- Tons mined per foot develop- 
IE VSL OTE eae ea eye ahha chceel cece aoe 27 TNGINptaremen yk tseae Aas hie ec erd one « 13 


Cost development ............ $0.82 
Cost for current construction 


manbeerenacobneant ll Gas aoe ee oa 0.65 
VIII eae oh sans Siicie ease ote 2.12 
HortimeOssesl . 5s... nc as wens 0.00 
Transportation to mill ....... .03 
MIU ee ocr os. ahae ls eMC oe 2.18 
Amortization of mill (included 

under construction) ........ 0.00 
General expenses ............ 85 
Ose nar moilling ese. e vce ato. 2.36 
Total costs and losses ........ 9.01 
Deduct profit on stores ....... 10 
INGHRCOSE ren theres te © sewed anc 8.91 
IPROWG per CONE te.5 lds ens cone 6.69 
Percentage profit............: 43 


Cost development ............ $0.49 
Current construction mine only .12 


Mining and sorting........... 3.14 
Sorting loss 60 per cent. of $2.50 1.50 


40 per cent. of $2.00.......... 80 
40 per cent. of $3.50.......... 1.40 
40 per cent. of $1.00.......... 40 
(included in costs mainly)..... 0.03 
4 per cent. of $35.00....>..... 1.40 
a Na he oe Re Che ee 9.28 
AE RO rk RS 0.00 
cain SMES crn Cie Came ete, AN le One 9.28 
NIE Sodus aye Shag ats Settenteytn, 5 Pe cayayieee 6.22 
ARO An Ric eet OME Oe ae ae 40 


The Ivanhoe is stated by Mr. J. H. Curle (“Gold Mines of the 


World”) to be the best managed mine in Kalgoorlie. 


Further- 


more, it is one in which the wet crushing method is used. Unde- 
niably it is the one with which the Portland can least afford to 


compare itself. 


Were we to take the Great Boulder and the 


Perseverance for comparison we should find the figures very 
much in favor of the Colorado property. Those properties show 
milling costs of $3.19 and $5.39 respectively, and exhibit the 
following comparison (using the same figures for the Portland as 


before). 


Assay value of ore 


Total operating costs............-.-- 
Loss in milling and sorting........... 


Total costs and losses 


ee Petia 
..| $20.56 $13.94 $15.50 
oh 8.93 10.48 6.38 
oe 2.47 1.30 2.90 
ca 11.40 $11.78 $9.28 


It is plain that there is no ground for making a comparison 
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favorable to one district and unfavorable to the other; and that 
if the managements in the two districts were to be-exchanged 
the stockholders would not have much cause to worry. 

Since 1905 the mines have undoubtedly succeeded in lowering 
their costs somewhat, as in the case of Cripple Creek, in pro- 
portion to the diminishing grade of the ore. The Golden Horse- 
shoe mine in the years 1907 and 1908 treated 554,131 tons with 
an average yield of $10.95. The dividends paid were $2,405,600, 
equal to $4.34. Assuming that the dividends equaled the: ac- 
tual profit, the cost figures out at $6.61 per ton. This compares 
with the total of $7.15 for the same mine in 1905. It is to be 
remarked that in the tables given above the Golden Horseshoe 
ships 7 per cent. of its ore to smelters in the form of concentrates 
and high-grade ore. This imposed a further cost of $2.11. This 
mine is still securing a profit of 40 per cent. of the gross value of 
gold produced. Its complete record for eleven years’ operation 
shows an output of $33,154,000 in gold, from which $13,468,000 
have been paid in dividends, equal to 41 per cent. of the gross 
’ yield. The total number of tons treated is not given, but it will 
approximate two million, so that the yield for the life of the mine 
has been about $16.70 per ton and profits $6.70, leaving $10 
as the cost of operating, including all plant and development. 
The records of the mine, however, do not indicate the expenses 
and deductions incurred for shipping ore to the smelters, simply 
reporting the sums received net from such shipments. If these 
expenses were included it is probable that they would make an 
addition of something more than $2 per ton both to the costs 
and to the yield of gold, making the total costs something more 
than $12, and the yield of gold approximately $19 per ton. If 
the extraction averaged 90 per cent., the gross assay valuation 
of the ores mined would be about $21, which approximates very 
closely to that of the Great Boulder. 

No mines in Cripple Creek have produced anything like such 
quantities of ore of this grade, nor have they earned such large 
dividends. The fact is that the Kalgoorlie camp contains only 
nine or ten mines of first-class importance, but these have pro- 
duced nearly all the gold and all of the dividends of the district. 
In them the values have been concentrated into a much smaller 
space than in the case of Cripple Creek, where the output has come 
from a large number of comparatively small producers, and where 


’ 


Lf 
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payable values have practically ceased at a depth of 1200 ft. 
This group of dividend-paying properties are therefore better 
and higher grade mines than any in Cripple Creek. Their out- 
look for the future is also far more attractive. The Ivanhoe 
reports reserves of 934,000 tons, averaging $11.75 per ton, and 
good ore at the 1970 ft. level; the Golden Horseshoe 1,065,000 
tons averaging $12, with $15 ore on the 2000 ft. level; the Great 
Boulder 731,000 tons, averaging $16, and good ore on the 2600 
ft. level; the Associated 483,517 tons, averaging $10 per ton; in 
each case assuring the product for 3 to 4 years, and an average 
profit of 40 per cent. of the gross value. It would not be surpris- 
ing if they proved payable to much greater depths. 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 


This district was discovered in 1903 about twenty miles south 
of the somewhat older camp of Tonapah, the success of which 
had served to attract many prospectors to the comparatively 
old mining regions of Nevada. The discovery in that year of 
some rich ore on the Jumbo and Combination mines started a 
considerable excitement during 1904 followed by comparative 
quiescence during the latter part of 1905; but the discovery of 
an extraordinary bonanza on the Mohawk claim in April, 1906, 
encouraged the recrudescence of the mining boom not only in 
Goldfield but in other parts of Nevada, until the excitement 
reached by the end of 1906 a degree of extravagance for which 
it would be hard to find a parallel. About that time the owners 
of the Mohawk, pursuing their good fortune with commendable 
intelligence and energy, secured most of the promising ground 
in the camp and formed the Goldfield Consolidated Mines Com- 
pany, which has to-day, after a period of reorganization and 
development, the most productive and profitable gold mine in 
the world. 

The Goldfield district is in a region of voleanic rocks of doubt- 
ful but probably rather recent geological age. A series of great 
quartz veins, or rather zones of silification is found, indicated by 
a series of bold outcrops which have a strike usually nearly north 
and south. It seems probable that the gold belongs to a later 
mineralization, because the quartz masses are nearly or quite 
barren. The rich ore shoots seem confined to smaller fissures 
that traverse the great quartz masses in various directions and 
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have produced a considerable amount of brecciation in them. 
These later fissures often cut the great quartz reefs at right angles 
and the ore shoots seem rather more apt to occur along the flanks 
than in the interior of the reefs. There have been discovered a 
number of rich bonanzas, probably due in considerable measure to 
a process of reconcentration near the surface, but exploration 
has not proceeded deep enough to establish this as more than a 
probability. 

The grade of the ore is already diminishing rapidly owing to 
causes that are universal in such districts. Owing to lack of 
treatment facilities on the ground, and to the high cost of trans- 
portation, at the beginning, only high-grade ores could be shipped. 
In 1906 the Mohawk bonanza produced in eight months upwards 
of 70,000 tons of ore averaging $120 per ton. With the institu- 
tion of milling plants on a large scale, lower grade ores can be 
treated so that at present the Goldfield Consolidated is mining 
20,000 tons a month of ore averaging $40 aton. That such values 
will be maintained is an unreasonable expectation that has never 
been indulged in by the management. I am led to believe that 
the actual developments indicate about one-half a million tons of 
ore that will average between $20 and $25. 

During the past two years the efforts of the management have 
been directed towards the completion of a satisfactory organiza- 
. tion, the prosecution of development and the construction of a 
new mill. This was done so successfully that at the beginning 
of 1909 the property was ready to begin extensive operations 
on a new basis. A magnificent modern mill was built with a 
capacity of 600 tons a day with a railroad to provide for trans- 
portations of ores to it, together with some additions to the 
mining plant at a total expense of $900,000. 

During 1908 17,460 ft. of development work was done by the 
company at an- average cost of $17.60 a foot and 20,463 ft. were 
done by leasers. The amount of ore developed by this work is 
not stated, but the lessees shipped only 25,600 tons and probably 
did not put much ore in sight, so that this portion of the develop- 
ment work only seems to have opened up to 14 tons per foot. 
What the cost for development will average is a question that 
probably will only be determined after several years’ experience, 
but judging from the large amounts done to date, it is hardly likely 
that the cost per ton will be less than $2 from this item. 
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The cost of stoping will undoubtedly vary according to the 
extent to which ore must be sought in narrow seams, but experi- 
ence to date seems to indicate that ore of the milling grade will 
be found in fairly wide stopes, so that the cost of stoping will 
probably be about $2. In addition to this the report for 1908 
seems to indicate that general expenses will approximate 30 cents 
per ton on an output of 240,000 tons a year. It would seem, 
therefore, that the cost of mining might be calculated at about 
$4.30. 


MILLING 


Mr. J. H. MacKenzie, manager, describes the milling process 
briefly as follows: 

“Crushing in gyratory rock breakers and stamps, with regrind- 
ing to slime and tube mills; amalgamation over copper plates 
both before and after milling; concentration by means of Deister 
slime tables; cyanidation of tailings from concentrators with the 
aid of Pachuca adjutators and Butters filters and zinc dust pre- 
cipitation. Concentrates are treated in an auxiliary plant by 
means of a modification of the cyaniding process, and products 
from all departments of the mill are refined and shipped directly 
to the mint as gold bullion.” 

This process is very similar to that employed at Kalgoorlie 
and it is very probable that the costs will be approximately the 
same. Experience in actual operation has not gone far enough 
to demonstrate exactly what it will be, but it is worth remark- 
ing that the mill is an extremely good one and works with the 
greatest precision, giving an extraction of about 94 per cent. 
gold. If we assume that the costs will be the same as at the 
Ivanhoe in Kalgoorlie, which is a modern mill of the same size, 
namely, 100 stamps, we may calculate the cost of treatment at 
$2.20 a ton including transportation from the mines. 

It is to be remembered that the cost of the plant is approx- 
imately $900,000. Owing to the erratic character of the ore it 
would seem wise to amortize the plants in five years, which would 
make a calculation for amortization of 75 cents a ton. We may 
also calculate that current construction will amount to about 
25 cents a ton, making a total plant cost of $1 per ton treated. 
On this basis we might calculate the costs as follows: 
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i iiitel ier gerry Sigel On Cr ootoOe. Cac, 10:60 010% $4.30 
Milling ye oat ¢ state tinh tear torte flee Se etioee Bhs 2.20 
Construction: ¥ ss../,.06 ote nictinaie | ee ened odie hit Ee 
‘Total current COSts) ce «eee aire ers digbhe toe eee $6.75 
Add for amortization \. 0.0) ace eee ee eee eee By {59 
Total cost per, ton? <x sag fangs crated isk setendee eek aimed $7.50 


With an extraction of 94 per cent. these costs indicate that 
the minimum assay value of a payable ore should be $8 a ton. 

While the above figures are given only as approximations it 
is nevertheless true that they are made with some reference to 
the figures unofficially given out by the company for the present 
year and they may be accepted with some confidence. 

For the present year the yield of gold from this property 
promises to be enormous, perhaps $8,000,000 gross, en which 
net profits upwards of $5,000,000 may be realized. Such an 
output will be a new record among the gold mines of the world. 


CHAPTER XXI 


SILVER MINING AT COBALT AND GUANAJUATO 


Phenomenon of the sudden decline of the price of silver compared with gold 
— Present inferior position of silver mining — Cobalt as an example of 
high mining costs — Logic of costs — Guanajuato. 


SILVER Minine 


By far the greater portion of the silver of the world is now 
obtained as a by-product from mines that are operated chiefly 
for lead, copper, or gold; and in this connection the metal has 
been frequently touched upon in preceding chapters. There 
are only a few conspicuous districts now where silver is the pri- 
mary object of the mining industry. Some remarks on two of 
these, Cobalt, Ontario, and Guanajuato, Mexico, are sufficiently 
interesting to warrant insertion. 

The present obscure position of silver mining is due to one of 
the most remarkable economic revolutions in history. In the 
course of twenty-five years in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century silver declined in value from $1.30 to about 55 cents per 
ounce, and in so doing suddenly lost, apparently forever, a posi- 
tion of importance as the companion of gold that, it had held in 
the estimation of mankind for thousands of years. It is no won- 
der that such a violent and unprecedented fall astounded the 
generation that beheld it, and put in play that instinct which 
attributes any mysterious unpleasant happening to design, and 
which, in this instance, took the form among the half-informed 
of an accusation against financiers of a gigantic “conspiracy.” 
It is infinitely more probable that the financiers of the world 
understood the reasons for the fall of silver as little as other 
people. It is no part of the present work to offer an explanation; 
merely to point it out as the most conspicuous example of a great 
commodity suddenly taking a price level radically different from 
its traditional one. 
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The comparatively unimportant position now held by silver 
mines would be very different had not the fall in prices taken 
place, for with silver at $1.29 an ounce, many of the important 
mining districts would be more valuable for their silver than for 
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Fig. 21.— The drop in value of silver. 


anything else. The Coeur d’Alenes, Park City, Tintic, and many 
other districts would be so changed in the relative importance of 
the metals they produce that they could safely be called silver- 
mining camps producing lead, gold, and copper as by-products. 


Copatt District, ONTARIO 


Colbalt is unique not only on account of the geological occur- 
rence of its ores, but also because it is an example of the absolute 
inconsequence of high costs per ton in precious metal mining. 
So far as I know the Cobalt ores are mined at the highest cost of 
any ores of importance in the world, yet their silver contents are 
secured at the lowest cost, with the largest margin of profit. 
The district belongs to the same series of pre-Cambrian rock 
formations that has proved so prolific in iron, copper, and nickel 
near the shores of Lake Superior; but at Cobalt the orebodies 
instead of having the grandiose character so universal in Lake 
Superior, are exceedingly small, disconnected, and rich. The 
geological resemblance to Lake Superior extends to the character 
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of the surface, which is highly glaciated and covered with swamps 
and lakes ae low rounded knobs of more resistant rocks form- 
ing occasional eminences above the generally level country. The 
rocks consist of the ancient greenstone schists, usually called the 
Keewatin, with some troughs of Huronian quartzites and conglom- 
erates, the latter invaded by dykes, and sills of biabase. The 
veins occur in all of the rocks to some extent, but chiefly in the 
sedimentary formations. 


Mining Properties 
ae the Cobalt District. 


. Prepared by 
MEE Miller, 1907. 
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The superficial extent of the district is several thousand acres, 
but the individual orebodies are so small that they might almost 
be described as minute. They are usually only from one inch to 
six inches wide and from a few feet to 150 ft. long, and ordinarily 
of no great depth. This at least applies to the ore shoots. Some 
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veins that are barren on the surface contain ores at greater 
depth. While the absolute bottom of the district has not been 
reached, the hopes of the operators are more fixed on discovering 
new veins than on following old ones in depth. The vein filling 
is largely calcite with some quartz. The ore consists largely 
of native silver, but associated with it are some of the richer 
sulphides, dyscrasite, argentite, pyrargyrite. With the silver 
occurs cobalt, nickel, and arsenic in smaltite, niccolite, and other 
minerals. . 

The problem of mining such ores consists largely in finding 
them. Once found the principal problem is to extract them 
cleanly — no concentrating process being so efficient for the pur- 
pose as hand sorting. The ores once secured are shipped to the 
smelters at a cost for freight, treatment, and deductions of over 
$50 a ton. : 

But the ores thus mined contain 750 oz. of silver per ton, so 
that $50 for all treatment charges only means 7 cents an ounce. 
The cost of mining in the whole district, outside of treatment 
charges, seems to have averaged about $145 a ton, probably 
divided about equally between development and extraction. 
Even this high figure only means 20 cents an ounce. 

It is almost amusing to speculate on the surprise that a Lake 
Superior miner must feel at such tremendous costs per ton; 
nevertheless, there is not the slightest ground for supposing that 
these high costs do not represent just.as good mining practice 
as any in Lake Superior. It is for the purpose of illustrating 
this fact that the mines at Cobalt are interesting in a work on 
the cost of mining. 

Let us neglect the question of finding ores and assume that 
it costs $75 a ton to get them out of the ground. What does this 
mean in comparison with the cost of say $1 a ton for mining the 
ore at the Wolverine? Simply that it takes seventy-five times as 
much work to get it out. That this should be so is a direct result 
of the size and thickness of the orebodies. In the case of the 
Wolverine the thickness is 15 ft. or 180 in. and the ore is placed 
on surface for $1 per ton. It is probable that if the orebody were 
only 4 ft. thick and as continuous as it actually is, the mining 
cost at the Wolverine would be about $2 a ton. Now since 
an opening 4 ft. wide is about the least that can be made, a cost 
greater than $2 a ton will be simply an inverse ratio of the actual 
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thickness to 4 ft. If the cobalt ore is to cost $75 per ton we 
might calculate the thickness of it at 48 in. + % = 1.28 in. 

A continuous seam, then, of ore 1.28 in. thick ought to cost 
$75 a ton for mining. It means exactly the same thing if a series 
of bunches, averaged up, amount to a mean of 1.28 in. 

In the light of the figures there is no mystery in the fact that 
an orebody 1.28 in. thick may be a bonanza. It is worth $400 
aton. If this value were scattered through 4 ft. of a continuous 
orebody, it would give a value to the whole mass of $11 a ton, 
equal at average prices to 75 lb. of copper, which every one would 
recognize as a bonanza. Such an orebody. would give, under 
the costs prevailing among Lake Superior amygdaloid mines, 
figures something as follows: ’ 


Minin sepertonterays. Ge cise om te Weer des iow sews ae 0% cron $2.00 
Surface expense, transportation, and milling ........... .90 
Construction and amortization ..4...5.......5...0s.06.- 50 
Smelting, refining, and marketing .................... .80 

AW SYIGT | Seg Vor oe Ata i bo ata nC ee ARE a oe $4.20 


Cost per pound copper about 5.6 cents. 
At fifteen-cent copper the profit would be 63 per cent. of the gross 
value. 


If we scatter the values through a mass 15 ft. thick, there 
would be the equivalent of 20 lb. copper per ton, and the costs 
would be: 


Reprints es Se, time ood lat: $1.00 


Surface, expense, transportation, and milling ........... 65 
Construction. and amortization. .. 0. .< <0... esses ese unes 30 
Smelting, refining, and marketing .................... 22 

AT OL tee Pree ercr ey aicte eka oh civic os, aroubade) «Saigth sat Mptnals te $2.17 


Cost per pound copper, 11 cents. 
Profit on gross value, 27 per cent. 


In the case of the 4-ft. orebody the costs per ton would be 
approximately twice as high as in the case of the 15-ft. orebody 
containing the same copper, but the cost of copper would be 
only half as great and the profit more than twice as much. 

This makes it plain enough that the concentration of values 
is a great economic advantage. 
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In the case of the Cobalt orebody 1.28 in. thick (always neglect- 
ing the question of prospecting), on the theory of a continuous 
seam, the results are as follows: 


Minin sipen toner pert cae ict pete t et ets $75.00 
Smelting and) marketing” 32.0 acc + escent ls 50.00 
Total cost per OMe amet ce ala dere elder ene $125.00 


Value per ton, $400; profit, 69 per cent. 


But in Cobalt there is no continuity. The ore must be looked 
for at an additional cost of $70 a ton so that the actual profit 
is reduced to 52 per cent. Nevertheless it is quite simple to 
show that a natural concentration in values involving enormous 
increases of cost per ton is a distinct economic advantage. 


ReEcorpD oF CoBALT AS A WHOLE 


Tons Ounces Silver Value Dividends 
1904-1908...... 48,545 35,083,300 $19,495,000  —«- $10,000,000 +” 
9,495,000 


Cost per ton = = $195 


48,545 


Value per ounce, 55.7 cents 
Cost per ounce, 27 cents 


Nipissing MINE 


1904-1908 ....... 8,449 8,145,834 $4,540,000 $2,640,000 


600,000 
$1,300,000 
8449 


Cost per ounce, 16 cents + 


Cost per ton = = 154+ 


Nirissine Ming, 1908 


Tons shipped, 3505; ounces silver, 2,893,931; ounces per ton, 826 


Costs Dollars Per Ton Per Ounce, Silver 
Operation’ creme cee res $361,274.85 $105.46 $0.13011 
Depreciation a naan aee 44,631.66 13.03 -01607 
Marketing ore............ 174,775.66 51.02 .06294 
Legal’ etes snaaatinaenintt 22,292.51 6.50 00803 
bess Imcome® Jo... 0006804 on $27,761.61 $8.10 $ .01000 
Totalccgeen enter $575,213.07 $167.91 $0.20715 
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There is good reason to believe that the above figures for 1908 
are ample. They include a depreciation charge on plant and 
buildings of 24 per cent. It appears that the cost of “prospect- 
ing” “exploration,” and “development” (whatever they may 
separately mean) amounts to some 37 per cent. of the total cost 
of “operation.” 


Kerr Lake Mrintnc Company 


For the year ending August 31, 1908, this company showed 
the following record: 


Tons mined, 528; ounces silver, 1,473,712; ounces per ton, 2790. 


Costs Per Ton Per Ounce 

Production and development .... $139,530 $264.25 $0.0947 
Shipping and smelting ......... 76,093 144.30 .0516 
General expense .............. 32,904 62.30 .0223 
Plant and machinery ........... 57,419 108.75 .0390 
ROCA ancotrrs ean tose 305,946 579.44 $0.2076 


This is probably a new record for high costs per ton, yet silver 
was produced for less than 21 cents per ounce and the profit was 
nearly 70 per cent. of the gross value. 

Not all of the Cobalt ores are of such high grade, several of 
the mines being now equipped with mills for concentrating, but 
the mills only handle a small tonnage and it is safe to say that 
if Cobalt had to depend on the low-grade ores that it would never 
have been heard of. 

GuANAJUATO, Mexico 


Guanajuato has the reputation of having been the most 
productive silver-mining district in the world; its total output 
exceeding one thousand million ounces. It is the very reverse 
of the Cobalt district in geological structure, ore deposits, and 
methods. The rocks, instead of belonging to the ancient Algon- 
kian series, belong to the comparatively recent Cretaceous. 
Instead of the multitude of small veins there are four or five very 
large fault fissures carrying a strong mineralization of quartz 
and silver sulphides. The mining methods, instead of depending 
on the careful sorting of small streaks of rich smelting ore, are 
designed to extract large quantities, and finally, the treatment, 
instead of being smelting as at Cobalt, is confined almost entirely 
to cyaniding. In the early days (and by early days I mean the 
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period of more than two hundred and fifty years following 
1550, during which an occasional bonanza was discovered) it is 
probable that Guanajuato bore a much closer resemblance to 
Cobalt than it does to-day. It is likely that a very large amount 
of high-grade ore was then mined and that the lower grade ores 
of the present day have become valuable more because the rich 
ores of former times are no longer to be had than for any other 
reason. In other words it is probable that if the high-grade 
ores of former times were now available the ores being mined 
at present would not excite much attention. It has often been 
remarked that Guanajuato bears a close resemblance to the 
Comstock lode in Nevada, and its history has been ‘similar; but 
its life has been longer and its output greater. The longer life 
of the Mexican camp has been chiefly due to the fact that until 
recently it has not been worked with American appliances and 
energy, the result being that at Guanajuato, after a life of 
three hundred and fifty years, the deepest mines have reached 
a depth of only 2000 ft., while on the Comstock lode explora- 
tions reached a depth of over 3000 ft. within thirty years after 
the first discovery. 

The present mining activity of Guanajuato is chiefly in the 
hands of Americans and is extremely recent, dating back only to 
1904 when it was first satisfactorily demonstrated that the ores 
could be economically worked by the cyanide process. Since 
that time the output of the camp has increased very rapidly. 
It has now reached an annual output of about ten million ounces, 
divided among some eight or ten producing mines. The average 
ore is probably worth some $7 or $8 per ton, the values consist- 
ing of about 13 oz. of silver and .05 oz. of an ounce of gold. 

The economics of the districts are somewhat as follows: Labor 
is very cheap and just as poor as it is cheap; miners earning 
from $1 aday down. There is no evidence here any more than in 
India or South Africa that low wages means cheap operating. 
Water-generated electric power has been brought into the dis- 
trict by American enterprise from a distance of some 110 miles. 
This power was first used by the mines in 1905 and its introduc- 
tion proved a great advantage and has much to do with the suc- 
cess of the mining enterprises. Electric power is sold at $75 
per horse-power per year, which is a very moderate price; before 
its introduction steam power cost some $200 a year, 
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A number of good mills have been built and are now opera- 
ting in the district, the results of which are given in an accom- 
panying table. It will be seen that the operating costs vary from 
$1.62 per ton for a mill of the capacity of 400 tons a day to $2.50 
a ton for one having a capacity of only 50 tons. 

I have found the plant expenditures stated for only one mine 
— the Pinguico — at which the total cost for plant and equip- 
ment, including mill, mill site, storehouse, supplies, etc., was 
$680,000, providing for a treatment capacity of some 80,000 tons 
a year. If this mine may be taken as an average for the district, 
we may calculate that the plant costs somewhere around $8.50 
per ton of annual output. Since there is every reason to believe 
that these mines will be fairly long-lived, it seems rational to 
amortize the capital over a period of fifteen years so that in 
round numbers the capital employed is worth 10 per cent., or 
$0.85 per ton. Calculating the usual amount for depreciation, 
6 per cent., we get 51 cents a ton forthis item. It is stated 
that mining costs in the principal mines are about $2.25 per 
ton. 

The entire minimum cost of operating at Guanajuato may be 
tabulated as follows: 


Mimin ge Rae hod siapyaaie os aan are esto Rocio eine tet emo $2.25 
Malina g.082", fote ape maine meee jel re yd ip anes t nel aearttcte, Gr tarot ae 1.60 
Malling ned bog al dh anes le ecoleisle we Memes Seen ne roe 1.60 
AINOTLZAGION (Ae ois easiataie bis Siese hee coon ere ea eee 0.85 
Depreciation ja crcrsmcew slalitess dete cree tele tee ae arene ers 51 

Total wityc sneha tss:s de CPS tate tiaees Sreeh: See nee eee $5.21 


With an extraction of 85 per cent. these costs mean that the 
minimum grade ore that can be handled must have an assay 
value of some $6.50 per ton, which means in round numbers some 
10 oz. in silver and $1 per ton in gold. 

The higher grade ores, as in other districts, are more costly. 
The Pinguico mine in 1908 produced 82,750 tons of ore worth 
$1,088,000 or $13.16 a ton. The profits were $425,705, or a trifle 
over $5.14 a ton, so that the total costs were $8.02. The extrac- 
tion is stated to be 85.56 per cent. of the gross value of the ore. 
In this case, therefore, the minimum value that will stand Woe 
ing is in the ooborhoed of $10 a ton. 

Tt seems that up to the present the profits of the Guanajuato 
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mines have been very moderate. Pinguico, just mentioned, is 
probably the most prosperous. It produced silver in 1908 at an 
approximate cost of 35 cents an ounce. It is probable that for 
the district at large the present cost of silver is approximately 
50 cents an ounce against 27 cents at Cobalt. 
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